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PART  II.  CONTINUED. 


CHAP.  IV. 

±  HAT  to  the  founding  the  obligations  of  religion,  it  is  ne- 

^taessarywe  should  acknowledge  the  divine  Providence,  l-*-8. 

iVhat  are  the  particular  acts  of  Providence  which  we  are  to 

acknowledge,  shewn  in  five  particulars,  S— 85.  The  divine 

Providence  proved,  first,  aprioriy  by  arguments  drawn  from 

the  nature  of  Grod,  which  are  reduced  to  four  heads^  35— 

44.  secondly,  a  posteriori^  by  arguments  drawn  from  sensible 

effects  of  God  in  the  world,  of  which  six  instances  are  given, 

44 — 83.  The  most  consdderable  objections  against  a  divine 

Providence  reduced  to  five  heads,  and  particularly  answered, 

83—114. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  necessity  of  acknowledging  divine  rewards  and  pu* 
nishments,  to  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  114 — 116.  How 
far  it  is  necessary  we  should  believe  them,  shewn  in  four 
particulars,  117 — 124.  Of  the  universal  acknowledgment  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  \9A — 127.  The  reality  of 
these  future  rewards  and  punishments  proved  by  six  argu- 
ments, 127 — 146.  By  what  means  our  belief  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments  is  to  be  acquired  and  confirmed, 
shewn  in  four  particulars,  145 — 154.  Of  the  force  and  power 
of  this  belief  to  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  154 — 158. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  necessity  of  right  notions  of  Grod  to  oblige  us  to  be 

truly  reU^ous,  158, 159.  In  what  respects  they  are  necessary 

to  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  shewn  in  four  particulars, 

159 — 177.  Of  the  way  of  forming  right  notions  of  God  in 

general,  177 — 180.    Six   general  rules  laid  down  for  the 

framing  right  notions  of  God,  180 — 205.  Of  the  common 

causes  of  men'^s  misapprehensions  of  God,  in  six  particular 

instances,  205 — 225. 

Sect.  I. 

Of  the  signification  and  notion  of  a  Mediator,  228.  Six 
general  articles  proposed  to  our  belief  in  scripture  concern- 
ing the  person  and  offices  of  the  Mediator.  First,  That  he  is 
designed  and  authorized  to  this  office  by  God,  who  is  our 
absolute  Lord  and  Sovereign,  230.  Upon  what  account  the 
belief  of  this  is  necessary,  232.  Secondly,  That  this  office,  to 
which  he  is  authorized,  consists  in  acting  for  and  in  the  be*^' 
half  of  God  and  men,  who  are  the  parties  between  whom  he 
mediates,  233.  the  belief  of  which  article  carries  with  it  the 
most  indispensable  obligations  to  Christian  piety  and  virtue, 
235.  Thirdly, That  his  mediation  proceeds  upon  certain  terms 
and  stipulations  between  God  and  man,  which  terms  he  ob- 
tained of  God  for  us,  and  in  God'^s  name  hath  published  to 
us,  240.  What  these  terms  are,  ibid.  The  performance  of  these 
terms  our  Saviour  scJicits  both  of  God  and  us,  241.  Fourthly^ 
That  as  he  acts  for  and  in  tlie  behalf  of  God  and  man,  so  he 
partakes  of  the  natures  of  bodi,  247.  That  he  should  partake 
of  the  nature  of  Grod  was  highly  necessary  to  qualify  him 
for  this  sublime  office  of  mediating  for  God  with  men,  248. 
and  the  same  necessity  there  was,  that  he  should  partake  of 
the  nature  of  man,  250.  That  he  should  also  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both,  no  less  requisite  to  qualify  him  to  mediate 
for  men  with  God,  253.  That  he  is  God  as  well  as  man, 
proved  from  scripture,  257.  and  also  that  he  is  man  as  well 
as  God,  268.  Fiftlily,  That  as  he  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both,  so  that  he  might  transact  personally  with  both,  he  was 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  us,  and  is  returned  from  us  to 
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heaven,  272.  Of  the  birth  and  personal  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  nature  in  Christ,  273.  Of  his  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  276.  Sixthly,  That  upon  his  return  to  heaven, 
there  to  mediate  personally  for  men  with  God,  he  substi- 
tuted the  divine  and  omnipresent  Spirit,  personally  to  pro- 
mote and  effectuate  his  mediation  for  God  with  men,  278, 
279.  This  divine  Spirit  is  the  third  Spirit  in  Uie  triune  God- 
head, 279.  That  there  is  a  third  Person  subsisting  in  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament,  280.  and  first^  that  this  Spirit  is  a 
Person,  284.    secondly,  that  he  is  a  divine  Person,  286. 
thirdly,  that  he  is  the  third  divine  Person,  289.  Of  the  sub- 
ordination of  these  divine  Persons,  and  that  it  arises  not  from 
any  inequality  of  essences,  but  from  the  inequalities  of  their 
personal  properties,  289.  that  there  was  always  a  subordi- 
nation of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
both,  291  •  that  in  the  affair  of  the  mediation  this  subordi- 
nation was  founded,  not  only  in  the  inequalities  of  their  per- 
sonal properties,  but  also  in  a  mutual  compact  and  agree- 
ment, 292.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  acts,  and  hath  always  acted 
under  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  293.  That  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  Christ  himself  acted  while  he  was  upon  earth,  ibid. 
That  this  Spirit  is  sent  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
and  of  the  different  nature  of  their  missions,  294.  Soihe 
things  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  done. in  the  pursuance  of 
his  ministry  to  our  Saviour,  and  hath  long  since  ceased  to 
do :  as,  first,  he  inspired  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  gift  of  languages,  297,  298.  secondly,  he 
fully  instructed  them  by  his  immediate  inspiration  in  the  doc- 
trine which  they  were  to  teach  the  world,  299.  thirdly,  he 
gave  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  their  doctrine,  302.  fourthly,  he  conducted  them  by  his 
infallible  advice  through  all  the  emergent  difficulties  of  their 
ministry,  304.  Of  the  cessation  of  these  miraculous  assist- 
ances, 306.  Other  things  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  always 
done,  and  always  continues  in  pursuance  of  this  his  ministry, 
as  being  continually  present  with  the  church,  308.  We  receive 
him  in  our  baptism,  309.  Of  the  different  manner  of  his  or- 
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dinary  operations  now^  from  what  it  was  heretofore,  309* 
That  these  his  ordinary  operations  are  all  performed  by  im- 
pression of  thoughts,  313, 314.^  They  are  all  reduced  to  five 
heads;  first, illumination, 315.  secondly, sanctification, 317. 
thirdly,  quickening  or  excitation,  319.  fourthly,  comforting 
and  supporting,  321.  fifthly,  intercession,  324. 

Sect.  II. 

Concerning  the  particular  offices  of  Christ's  mediation. 

From  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  the  parties 
between  whom  Christ  mediates  is  shewn  the  necessity  of  his 
being  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  328.  The  order  in  which 
our  Saviour  proceeds  in  the  discharge  of  these  offices,  330. 

Sect.  III. 

Concerning  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ, 

The  great  need  of  this  office,  332.  That  the  Messias  was 
to  be  a  prophet,  ibid.  Of  the  import  of  tlie  word  prophecy^ 
333.  The  admirable  accomplishments  of  our  Saviour  for  this 
office  shewn  in  three  particulars :  first,  that  when  he  came 
down  to  prophesy  to  us,  he  came  immediately  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  334.  secondly,  that  he  came  down 
into  our  own  natures,  336.  thirdly,  that  while  he  abode 
amongst  us,  he  was  always  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  339.  How 
effectually  he  discharged  this  office  shewn  in  six  particulars : 
first,  he  made  a  full  declaration  of  his  Father^s  will  to  the 
world,  343.  secondly,  he  proved  and  confirmed  what  he  de- 
clared by  miracles,  346.  thirdly,  he  gave  a  perfect  example 
of  obedience  to  what  he  declared  and  proved  to  be  his  Fa- 
ther'*s  will,  347.  fourthly,  he  sealed  his  declaration  with  his 
own  blood,  349.  fifthly,  he  instituted  an  order  of  men  to 
preach  what  he  had  declared  to  the  world,  351.  sixthly,  he 
sent  his  Holy  Spirit  when  he  left  the  world,  to  recollect  and 
explain  his  doctrine  to  those  whom  he  had  ordained  to  preach 
it,  and  to  enable  them  also  to  prove  it  by  miracles,  353. 
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Sect.  IV. 
Of  Christ s  priesily  office. 
To  what  persons  the  priesthood  anciently  belonged,  359. 
What  the  Melchizedekan  ppesthood  was,  and  in  what  respects 
Christy's  priesthood  is  of  that  order,  361.  What  the  old  priest- 
hood was,  and  in  what  acts  it  consisted,  364.  That  it  con- 
sisted, first,  in  sacrificing ;  and  secondly,  in  presenting  the 
sacrifice  to  God  by  way  of  intercession  for  the  people,  365. 
That  this  ancient  priesthood  was  in  both  these  acts  of  it  in- 
tended by  Grod  for  a  type  of  the  priesthood  of  our  Saviour, 

370. 

Sect.  V. 

Concerning  ihe  first  act  of  our  Saviour^s  priesthood^  viz, 

sacrificing. 
That  the  death  of  Christ  had  in  it  all  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  what  those  conditions  are, 
shewed  in  five  particulars,  375.  These  conditions  applied  to 
our  Saviour^s  death :  as,  first,  in  his  death  he  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  sinful  men  to  be  punished  for  them,  in  order 
to  their  being  released  from  their  personal  obligations  to  pu- 
nishment, 378.  secondly,  he  died  a  pure  and  spotless  inno- 
cent, 38S.  thirdly,  his  death  was  of  sufficient  intrinsic  worth 
and  value  to  be  an  equivalent  commutation  for  the  pu- 
nishment that  was  due  to  the  whole  world  of  sinners,  383. 
fourthly,  his  death  was  on  his  part  voluntary  and  unforced, 
388.  fifthly,  his  death  was  admitted  and  accepted  of  God  in 
lieu  of  the  punishment  which  was  due  to  him  from  mankind, 
391.  The  wisdom  of  this  method  of  God's  admitting  Christ^s 
sacrifice  for  sinners,  in  order  to  the  reforming  mankind, 
shewn  in  five  particulars :  first,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's 
death  was  a  mostsensible  and  affecting  acknowledgment  of 
the  infinite  guilt  and  demerit  of  our  sin,  394.  secondly,  it 
was  an  ample  declaration  of  God's  severity  against  sin,  396. 

hirdly,  it  was  a  most  obliging  expression  of  the  love  of  God 
and  our  Saviour  to  us,  398.  fourthly,  it  is  a  sure  and  certain 
ground  of  our  hope  of  pardon,  if  we  repent  and  amend,  400. 
fifthly,  it  is  a  seal  and  confirmation  of  the  new  covenant, 
403. 
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Sect.  VI. 
Of  Christ's  intercession ^  or  preseiUing  his  sacrifice  to  God 
in  heaven^  by  way  of  advocation  Jor  us. 
The  nature  of  it  defined,  409.  The  definition  explained  in 
the  several  parts  of  it,  which  are  four :  first,  it  is  a  solemn 
address  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  God  the  Father  in  our  be- 
half, ibid,  secondly,  this  address  is  performed  by  the  pre- 
senting his  sacrificed  body  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  412. 
thirdly,  it  is  continued  and  perpetuated  by  the  perpetual  ob- 
lation of  tliis  his  sanctified  body,  416.  fourthly,  in  virtue  of 
this  perpetual  oblation,  he  doth  always  successfully  move 
and  solicit  God,  418.  and  that  which  he  moves  him  to,  is, 
first,  to  receive  and  graciously  accept  our  sincere  and  hearty 
prayers,  421.  secondly,  to  empower  him  to  bestow  on  us  all 
those  gi*aces  and  favours,  which,  in  consideration  of  his  sa- 
crifice, G<xl  hath  promised  to  us,  424.  The  admirable  ten- 
dency of  this  method  of  God's  communicating  his  favours  to 
us,  through  Christ's  intercession,  to  reform  mankind,  shewn 
in  five  particulars :  first,  it  naturally  tends  to  excite  in  us  a 
mighty  awe  of  the  divine  Majesty,  429.  secondly,  it  also 
tends  to  give  us  the  strcHigest  conviction  of  God's  hatred  of 
sin,  431.  thirdly,  it  secures  us  from  presuming  upon  God's 
mercy  while  we  continue  in  our  sins,  433.  fourthly,  it  en- 
courages us  to  approach  God  with  cheerfulness  and  freedom, 
436.  -  fifthly,  it  assures  our  difficult  minds  of  God's  gracious 
intentions  to  perform  to  us  all  the  good  things  which  he  hath 
promised  to  us,  upon  our  performing  the  condition  of  them, 

440. 

Sect.  VII. 

Of  Christ' s  kingly  office. 
Christ's  universal  royalty  successive  to  his  sacrifice  and  in- 
tercession, 446.  Christ  had  a  particular  kingdom  in  this 
world,  viz.  the  Jewish  church,  before  his  incarnation,  and 
during  his  abode  upon  earth,  449.  and  therefore  that  which 
he  was  exalted  to  upon  his  ascension  was  the  universal  king- 
dom of  the  world,  ibid.  Six  heads  proposed  to  be  treated  of 
concerning  our  Saviour's  kingdom,  450. 
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Sect.  VIII. 
Of  the  rise  and  progress  qfChrisfs  kingdom^  Jrom  the  Jail 

to  his  incarnation. 
Of  which  an  account  is  given  at  large  in  eight  propo- 
sitions, 4f51.  First,  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  founded  in 
the  new  covenant,  ibid.  Secondly,  That  the  new  covenant 
commenced  immediately  after  the  fall,  and  was  afterwards  in 
a  particular  manner  renewed  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity, 
452.  Thirdly,  That  from  its  first  commencement  Christ  was 
Mediator  of  it,  and  so  he  continued  to  be  all  along  under 
that  particular  renewal  of  it  to  the  people  of  Israel,  456. 
Fourthly,  Chrises  being  always  mediator  of  this  covenant 
necessarily  implies  his  having  been  always  king  over  all  that 
were  admitted  into  it,  and  particularly  over  the  people  of 
Israel,  458.  and  that  he  was  the  divine  King  that  reigned 
over  Israel,  and  who  in  the  Old  Testament  is  promiscuously 
called  Jehovah  and  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  is  proved  in  five 
proportions,  462.  Fifthly,  That  after  his  coming  into  the^ 
world,  he  still  retained  this  his  right  and  title  of  King  of  Is- 
rael in  particular,  477.  Sixthly,  That  the  main  body  of  the 
Jews  rejected  Christ  from  being  their  king,  and  were  there- 
upon rejected  by  him,  yet  was  there  a  remnant  of  them  that 
received  and  acknowledged  him,  480.  Seventhly,  That  this 
remnant  still  continued  the  same  individual  church  or  king- 
dom  of  Christ  with  what  it  was  before  its  main  body  revolted, 
though  very  much  reformed  and  improved,  481.  Eighthly, 
That  to  this  individual  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ,  thus  re- 
formed and  improved,  were  superadded  all  those  Gentiles 
that  were  afterwards  converted  to  Christianitv,  493. 

Sect.  IX. 

Of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  Chris  fs  kingdom. 

The  kingdom  and  church  of  Christ  the  same,  496.  The 
universal  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  defined,  498.  This  de- 
finition explained  in  the  several  parts  of  it,  which  are  eight, 
499.  first,  it  is  one  universal  society,  consisting  of  all  Chris- 
tian people,  ibid,  secondly,  it  consists  of  all  Christian  people 
incorporated  by  the  new  covenant,  501.  thirdly,  these  Chris- 
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tian  people  are  incorporated  by  the  new  covenant  in  baptism, 
504.  fourthly,  they  are  incorporate  under  Jesus  Christ  their 
supreme  head,  512.  fifthly,  this  one  universal  society,  thus 
incorporated,  is  distributed  into  particular  churches,  ibid, 
sixthly,  these  particular  churches  are  distributed  under  law- 
ful governors  and  pastors,  515.  seventhly,  these  particular 
churches  thus  distributed  hold  communion  with  each  other, 
518.  eighthly,  the  communion  which  these  particular  churches 
hold,  is,  first,  in  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith,  52%.  se- 
condly, in  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  worship,  523. 
thirdly,  in  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  regiment  and  disci- 
pline, 528. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  necessity  qf  achnowledgmg  the  divine  providence,  to 

oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious. 

J.  HE  main  influence  which  the  belief  of  a  God 
hath  upon  the  minds  of  men  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  belief  of  his  proyidence,  without  which  we 
are  no  way  concerned  or  interested  in  him.  For  a 
God  without  a  providence  is  a  solitary  kind  of  being 
that  lives  alone  from  the  world,  altc^ther  retired 
within  himself,  and  nev^  looks  abroad,  or  any  ways 
intermeddles  with  any  thing  without:  and  what 
have  we  to  do  with  a  being  that  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  us  or  our  affairs,  but  lives  apart  from  us  in  some 
inaccessible  retirement,  where  neither  we  can  go  to 
him  nor  he  come  to  us  ?  So  that  it  is  by  his  provi- 
dence that  all  correspondence  and  intercourse  be- 
tween God  and  his  creatures  is  maintained ;  which 
being  taken  away,  he  is  nothing  to  us,  and  we  are  as 
nothing  to  him.  For  what  doth  it  signify  to  us 
that  there  is  a  certain  excellent  being  called  God, 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  heavens  with  his  arms  folded 
in  his  bosom,  and  who  doth  nothing  there  but  enjoy 
himself  in  a  quiet  contemplation  of  his  own  perfec- 
tions, without  r^arding  any  thing  without  him,  or 
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doing  either  good  or  hurt  to  the  world  ?  Such  a  god 
is  nothing  but  a  great  cipher  in  the  world,  that  only 
makes  a  glorious  flourish,  but  is  as  insignificant  as 
no  god  at  all.  For  to  what  purpose  should  we  pray 
to  a  god  that  is  not  at  leisure  to  hear  us,  or  hope  in 
a  god  that  is  not  concerned  to  help  us  ?  What  should 
move  us  to  love  a  god  that  bestows  no  good,  or  to 
fear  a  god  that  inflicts  no  evil,  or  to  obey  a  god  that 
hath  no  regard  to  our  actions?  Why  should  we 
thank  him,  if  we  receive  nothing  from  him  ?  For 
what  should  we  praise  him,  if  he  be  no  ways  bene- 
ficial to  the  world  ?  And  wherein  should  we  imitate 
him,  if  he  sits  still  and  doth  nothing,  and  exercises 
neither  wisdom,  nor  goodness,  nor  justice,  nor  mercy 
towards  any  thing  without  him  ?  All  which  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity  without  a  providence  are  utterly 
void  and  useless.  For  his  providence  is  the  great 
sphere  of  activity  wherein  he  exercises  and  displays 
his  perfections,  wherein  his  power  executes  the  con- 
trivances of  his  wisdom,  and  his  wisdom  contrives 
the  methods  of  his  goodness;  so  that  without  his 
providence  all  his  perfections  will  signify  nothing. 
For  what  doth  that  wisdom  signify  that  contrives 
nothing?  or  that  power  which  doth  nothing?  or 
that  goodness  that  is  good  for  nothing  ?  or  that  jus- 
tice which  distributes  nothing?  And  yet  just  such 
ciphers  are  aU  the  perfections  of  God,  supposing 
there  is  no  providence  wherein  to  employ  and  exer- 
cise them.  And  if  once  we  vacate  and  extinguish 
these  perfections  of  God,  which  are  the  graces  which 
render  him  so  sublime  and  adorable,  what  reason 
can  move  us  to  adore  and  worship  him  ?  For  why 
should  we  concern  ourselves  with  a  god  who  con- 
cerns himself  with  nobody,  and  that  either  hath 
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neither  power,  nor  wisdom,  nor  goodness,  or,  which 
is  the  same  to  us,  makes  no  use  of  them  ?  So  that 
the  denial  of  God's  providence,  you  see,  directly  cuts 
in  sunder  all  the  ties  of  religion,  by  rendering  him 
an  insignificant  being  to  the  world. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  argument,  I  shall  shew, 
first.  What  of  the  divine  providence  it  is  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed,  in  order  to  our  being  truly 
religious.  Secondly,  What  evidence  there  is  to 
create  in  us  this  belief.  -  Thirdly,  The  insuflBciency 
and  unreasonableness  of  the  common  pretences  to 
infidelity  in  this  matter. 


SECT.  I. 

fVhat  it  %8  we  are  to  believe  of  the  divine  providence. 

J.N  general,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  believe  this 
or  that  part  or  branch  of  it,  but  we  must  acknowledge 
the  whole ;  every  part,  whereof  the  whole  consists, 
being  pregnant  with  very  powerful  obligations  to 
religion.  Now  the  whole  of  providence  consists  in 
Ood's  continual  conservation,  possession,  inspection, 
and  disposal  of  aU  things,  and  government  of  the 
rational  world.  So  that  the  whole  of  it  includes 
these  five  parts  or  branches : 

I.  God's  continual  conservation  of  all  things. 

II.  His  continual  possession  of  all  things. 

III.  His  continual  inspection  of  all  things. 

IV.  His  continual  ordering  and  disposal  of  alt 
things. 

V.  His  continual  government  of  the  rational  world. 
All  which,  as  I  shall  shew,  are  highly  necessary  to 
be  believed  in  order  to  our  being  truly  religious. 

I.  To  oUige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  it  is  neces- 
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sarjr  we  tbonU  bdieve  tbet  God  oontinuallj  upholds 
and  ocmserves  all  things.  That  fae  ak)oe  is  the  gtneat 
AidaSy  OQ  whose  ahnighty  dioulders  the  whole  framt 
of  things  depends.  For  though  the  works  of  human 
art  do  often  stand  many  ages  after  the  workman^ 
hasd  ii  withdrawn  from  ttem,  yet  the  reason  is  be- 
cause there  is  something  between  them  and  nothing, 
▼Lb.  the  i»e-existing  matter  of  which  they  are  fern* 
ed ;  whereas  the  works  of  Qod  being  all  produced 
out  of  nothing,  have  nothing  between  them  but  that 
creative  power  which  produced  them.  And  there* 
fore  as  man's  works  would  necessarily  perish,  were 
that  pr^-existing  matter  taken  away,  which  stands 
between  them  and  nothing,  so  God's  works  would 
necessarily  resolve  into  nothing,  should  that  creative 
power  be  withdrawn  which  stands  between  them  and 
nothing.  In  short,  pre-existing  matter  is  the  basia 
of  our  works,  and  creative  power  of  God's ;  and  there* 
fore  as  our  works  must  cease  to  be,  were  their  pre- 
existing  matter  withdrawn,  so  God's  works  must 
cease  to  be,  were  his  creative  power  withdrawn.  So 
that  it  is  the  same  almighty  power  which  raised  the 
world  out  of  nothing  that  keeps  it  from  sinking  into 
nothing,  and  that  it  is  this  moment  is  as  much  the 
effect  of  divine  power,  as  that  it  was  the  moment 
when  it  was  first  created.  For  the  world  was  no 
more  able  to  give  itself  the  second  moment  of  being 
than  it  was  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  past  and  future  moments 
of  its  being.  For  one  moment  of  being  is  as  muc^ 
as  another,  and  therefm^  to  give  a  seccvnd  requires 
the  same  pew^  as  to  give  a  first ;  and  if  so,  then 
each  succeeding  moment  of  the  wcnrld's  duration  and 
continuance  must  be  derived  from  the  cause  of  the 
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first  moment  of  its  being.  So  that  the  cieatioo  and 
conservation  of  the  world  is  onlj  the  same  act  con* 
tinning  and  flowing  on  (like  a  line  from  a  mathe<» 
matical  point)  from  the  first  instant  of  its  being  to 
the  last  period  of  its  duration.  And  so  the  scripture 
represents  it,  Nehemiah  ix.  6.  Thim^  even  thou^  art 
Lord  alone :  thou  haetmade  heaven^  the  heaven  ^ 
heavene^with  all  their  hosts^  the  earth^and  all  thinge 
that  are  therein^  and  th^u  preservest  them  all :  and 
Acts  xviL  25,  S8.  Hegiveth  to  all  life,  and  breathy 
and  all  things ;  in  him  we  live,  and  mm>e,  and  have 
oar  being:  and  Heb,  i.  S.  he  is  said  to  uphold  all 
Mngs  bff  the  word  (^his  power. ^ 

Which  is  a  truth  of  that  vast  importance  to  i^ 
ligion,  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  it  can  aub*- 
aist  without  it.  For  while  we  look  on  ourselves  as 
bt»i^  that  are  independent  from  God,  that  do  live^ 
and  breathe,  and  subsist  of  ourselves,  without  anj 
new  supplies  of  being  frt)m  him,  why  diouU  we 
serve  and  worship  him  ?  What  reason  have  we  to 
trust  in  a  being  fitim  whom  we  expect  no  support  7 
or  to  render  homage  to  a  being  m  whom  we  have 
no  dependence  ?  So  that  by  disbelieving  this  part  of 
the  divine  providence  we  do  in  effect  cut  off  all  in^ 
tercourse  between  God  and  oundves,  and  lay  w 
embargo  on  religion.  For  if  we  depend  not  on  btaw, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  him  ?  And  if  we  owe  not 
our  lives  and  beings  to  his  power,  what  right  hutli 
he  to  exact  our  obedience  ?  But  while  we  look  upon 
ourselves  as  beings  that  hang  upon  him,  and  derive 
every  breath  and  moment  of  our  beings  from  \am^  it 
that  should  he  withdraw  from  us  that  almighty  arm 
that  sustains  us,  and  leave  us  to  subsist  of  tmrsdvefl^ 
we  must  presently  drop  into  nothings  how  oan  wse 
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forbear,  without  infinite  stupidity  and  ingratitude,  to 
devote  ourselves  and  all  our  powers  and  faculties  to 
his  service  ?  For  what  a  stupid  wretch  should  I  be, 
should  I  not  study  to  please  him  upon  whom  I  know 
my  life  and  being  depends,  and  who,  merely  by  with* 
drawing  his  hand  from  underneath  me,  can  let  me 
sink  into  nothing  when  he  pleases !  And  what  an 
ungrateful  wretch  should  I  be,  should  I  reftise  to 
honour,  worship,  and  obey  him,  from  whom  I  draw 
every  breath  I  breathe,  and  derive  new  life  and  being 
every  moment ! 

II.  It  is  also  necessary  we  should  believe  that 
God  possesses  all  things;  that  he  hath  not  given 
away  this  world  from  himself,  and  cast  it  out  of  his 
t)wn  disposal  as  a  common  scramble  among  men; 
but  that  he  hath  reserved  to  himself  an  absolute,  un- 
alienable, and  independent  propriety  in  all  that  we 
enjoy  and  possess.  For  all  things  owe  their  being 
to  him,  as  he  is  the  creator  and  upholder  of  them ; 
and  therefore  whatsoever  is  must  necessarily  be  his, 
because  it  is  by  his  power  and  providence.  And  if 
we,  who  act  by  the  power  of  God,  and  can  do  nothing 
without  him,  may  claim  a  right  to  the  effects  of  our 
invention  and  industry,  how  much  more  may  Qod^ 
who  contrived  and  produced  all  things  by  his  own 
independent  wisdom  and  power !  For  our  wisdom 
and  power  being  God's,  he  hath  a  sovereign  right  to 
all  the  effects  of  them ;  but  his  wisdom  and  power 
are  absolutely  his  own,  without  dependence  on  any 
superior  cause ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever  are  the 
effects  of  them,  must  necessarily  be  his  by  a  most 
absolute  and  independent  propriety.  Accordingly 
he  is  styled  the  possessor  qf  heaven  and  earthy  Gen. 
xiv.  19.     And  Moses  tells  his  people.  Behold j  the 
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heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Ijord's^ 
the  earth  also^  with  all  that  therein  is,  Deut.  x.  14. 
and,  l^he  earth,  saith  the  Psalmist,  is  the  Lords,  and 
the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
Uierein :  for  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  sea,  and 
prepared  it  upon  the  floods.  Psalm  xxiv.  1,  2.  and 
L  12.  And  the  heavens,  saith  he  again,  are  thine, 
the  earth  also  is  thine :  as  for  the  world  and  the 
fulness  thereqf,  thou  hast  founded  them.  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  11. 

God  therefore  being  the  supreme  proprietor  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  can  be  justly  ours  but  by  his 
will  and  grant;  and  nothing  can  be  ours  by  his 
will,  but  w;hat  is  honestly  and  justly  ours.  So  that 
for  us  to  seize  upon  any  part  of  the  world  by  fraud, 
or  violence,  or  oppression,  is  to  trespass  upon  God, 
and  invade  his  property,  and  to  tear  his  world  from 
him  against  his  will.  Thus  whatsoever  we  possess 
by  wrong,  we  possess  as  robbers  and  invaders  of 
God,  and  whatsoever  we  enjoy  by  right,  we  enjoy  as 
tenants  to  the  great  Landlord  of  the  world;  and 
without  owning  and  acknowledging  this,  we  cannot 
be  truly  religious.  For  if  the  world  be  not  his,  why 
should  we  pray  to  him  for  what  we  want  of  it,  or 
praise  him  for  what  we  enjoy  ?  Why  should  we  par- 
tiently  submit  to  his  disposal,  when  he  deprives  us 
of  what  we  have?  or  thankfully  acknowledge  his 
goodness,  when  he  supplies  us  with  what  we  need  ? 
Why  should  we  employ  our  possessicHis  in  his  service, 
or  think  ourselves,  obliged  to  return  him  any  part  of 
them  in  pious  or  charitable  works  ?  In  a  wgrd,  why 
should  we  be  contented  with  a  small  share,  and  abide 
by  that  unequal  division  of  things  that  is  made  in 
the  world,  and  not  endeavour  to  increase  our  owq 
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poor  heap,  by  pilfering  from  other  men's  that  are  ten 
times  bigger  than  ours  ?  Whence  are  these  obliga<* 
tions  but  from  this  supposal,  that  Grod  is  the  supreme 
proprietor  and  possessor  of  all  things  ?  which  being 
denied,  there  remains  no  solid  foundation  of  reason 
for  any  of  these  great  and  necessary  duties  of  re- 
ligion. 

III.  To  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  it  is  also 
necessary  we  should  believe  that  God  is  present  with 
and  inspects  all  things,  that  his  divine  substance  is 
diffused  through  and  circumfused  about  all  things, 
so  as  to  penetrate  them  within  as  an  universal  soul, 
and*  contain  them  without  as  an  universal  place.  So 
the  Jewish  doctors  called  God  hamaiam,  i.  e.  the 
place  or  continent  of  all  things ;  because  all  things 
are  encompassed  by  him,  and  do  live  and  move  with- 
in his  infinite  bosom.  For  so  in  scripture  the  divine 
substance  is  described,  as  spreading  itself  through 
and  around  the  world,  even  to  the  utmost  possibility 
of  extension.  Whither^  saith  the  Psalmist,  shaU  I 
go  from  thy  spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  fiee  fnmi 
thy  presence  flfl  ascend  up  into  heaven^  thou  art 
there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
there.  If  I  take  the  wings  qf  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  qf  the  sea,  even  ther$ 
shaU  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.  Psalm  cxxxix.  7 — 10.  And  behold,  saith 
S(domon,  the  heaven  qf  heavens  cannot  contain  thee^ 
1  Kings  viii.  S7.  yea.  Do  not  IfiU  heaven  and  earth  f 
saith  the  Lord  hi9ttse(f,  Jer.  xxiii.  S4. 

Now  though  Grod's  omnipresence  be  strictly  an  at- 
tribute of  his  essence,  and  not  a  part  of  his  provi- 
dence, yet  it  is  such  an  attribute  as  includes  his  uni- 
tersal  providence,  and  without  supposing  of  which 
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an  universal  providence  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
For  if  he  coexists  and  be  present  with  all  things,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  operate  upon  them ;  because, 
wherever  he  is,  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power  and 
goodness  are ;  which  in  their  own  nature  are  such 
active  perfections  as  cannot  be  present  where  such  a 
world  of  things  are  to  be  done,  and  sit  still  and  do 
nothing.  For  how  can  we  conceive  that  infinite 
wisdom  should  be  present,  where  a  wwld  of  things 
are  to  be  ordered,  and  yet  order  nothing  ?  That  in* 
finite  power  should  be  present  where  a  world  of 
things  are  to  be  done,  and  yet  do  nothing  ?  Or  that 
infinite  goodness  should  be  present  where  a  world  of 
good  is  to  be  done,  and  do  no  good  at  all  ?  Such  an 
idle,  restive  presence  as  this,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  such  active  perfections.  So  that  the  omnipre- 
sence of  an  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness necessarily  supposes  an  universal  providence, 
and  without  such  an  omnipresence  an  universal  pro* 
vidence  can  hardly  be  conceived.  For  how  can  God 
be  present  by  any  power  or  virtue  or  efficacy  of  his 
nature  in  any  place  from  which  the  real  substance 
of  his  divinity  is  excluded  ?  How  can  he  operate  by 
his  own  immediate  efficiency  where  he  is  not?  or 
extend  his  divine  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness 
over  all  things,  except  this  divine  substance,  in  which 
these  attributes  are,  be  coextended  with  them? 
Every  agent  must  be  where  it  acts,  because  it  acts 
from  its  being,  and  it  is  as  possible  for  that  which  is 
not,  to  operate,  as  for  that  which  is,  to  operate  whfre 
it  is  not ;  and  hence  Socrates,  being  asked  how  it 
was  possible  for  one  Grod  to  order  all  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  returns  this  answer :  Too-ovrov  kcu  rmXnw 
icm  ri  fcibv,  »^  Sl/jm  immna  ipjiy  kcu  weatra  ascovfiv,  km 
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vayronj^fv  %apeheuy  km  afJLa  icwnwf  ewtfJL€\€7ff6ai'  i.  e.  ^'  God 

is  so  great  and  vast  a  Being,  as  that  he  hears  and 

sees  all  things  together,  and  is  present  every  where, 
**  and  takes  care  of  all  things  at  the  same  time." 
Thus  God's  omnipresence,  you  see,  doth  so  include 
his  universal  providence,  that  with  it  it  is  necessary, 
and  without  it  inconceivable. 

And  then  from  his  presence  with  all  things  neces- 
sarily follows  his  inspection  of  all  things ;  because 
wherever  he  is,  his  infinite  knowledge  is,  which  is  in- 
separable from  his  being ;  and  wherever  his  infinite 
knowledge  is,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  thorough 
prospect  of  all  things  round  about  him,  so  that  no- 
thing can  be  concealed  from  its  inspection.  For  so 
the  scripture  assures  us,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lard 
run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earthy  2  Chron. 
xvi.  9.  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good^  Prov.  xv.  8. 
and  in  a  word,  that  all  things  are  open  and  naked  to 
the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do^  Heb.  iv. 
13. 

Both  which  are  truths  of  vast  importance  to  reli- 
gion. For  while  men  look  upon  God  as  a  Being  that 
dwells  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  they  will  be 
ready  enough  to  conclude,  Procul  a  Jove,  procul  a 
fvlmine^  that  being  far  ofi*  from  him  they  are  out  of 
his  reach,  and  beyond  the  danger  of  his  thunderbolt ; 
and  that  he  is  too  far  removed  from  them  either  to 
succour  them  when  they  want  his  aid,  or  to  punish 
them  when  they  deserve  his  displeasure;  Which 
must  needs  extinguish  both  their  hope  and  fear» 
which  are  the  master-springs  of  their  religion.  And 
though  we  should  believe  him  to  be  present  with  us, 
yet,  unless  we  also  believe  that  he  hath  a  full  inspec- 
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tion  into  all  our  actions  and  affairs,  we  shall  have 
no  regard  to  him.  For  if  he  sees  not  into  our  af- 
fairs, how  can  he  succour  and  relieve  us  ?  And  if 
he  cannot  relieve  us,  to  what  end  should  we  hope  in 
him,  depend  upon  him,  or  pray  to  him  ?  And  unless 
he  hath  a  perfect  insight  into  all  our  actions,  how 
should  he  reward  or  punish  us  ?  and  if  he  cannot  re* 
ward  us,  what  should  encourage  us  ?  if  he  cannot 
punish,  what  should  terrify  us  to  our  duty  to  him  ? 
But  if  we  look  upon  him  as  a  being  that  is  always 
with  us,  and  wherever  we  are  surrounds  us  with  his 
boundless  presence;  that  includes  and  penetrates 
every  part  of  our  substance,  sees  into  our  inmost 
thoughts  and  purposes,  and  ransacks  every  comer  of 
our  souls  with  his  all-seeing  eye,  and  hath  a  thorough 
and  perfect  prospect  of  all  our  affairs  and  concerns, 
we  cannot,  without  infinite  force  to  our  reason,  for- 
bear fearing  and  reverencing,  serving  and  adoring 
him. 

IV.  To  fasten  the  obligation  of  religion  upon  us, 
it  is  also  necessary  that  we  believe  that  God  conti- 
nually orders  and  disposes  of  all  things ;  that  he  is 
the  spring  of  all  the  motions  of  this  great  machine 
of  the  world,  that  sets  every  wheel  and  cause  agoing, 
and  by  his  all-commanding  influence  maintains,  di- 
rects, and  overrules  their  motions ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  happens  in  the  world,  whether  by  nature,  or 
chance,  or  design,  but  by  his  ordination  or  disposal ; 
that  even  those  natural  causes  which  are  necessarily 
determined  to  such  particular  courses  and  effects 
are  influenced  and  conducted  by  him,  and  that  when- 
soever they  stray  from  their  courses,  suspend  or  pre- 
cipitate their  inotions,  or  move  counter  to  their  na- 
tural tendencies,  it  is  by  his  order  and  direction; 
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that  it  is  he  who  drives  and  guides  the  heavenly 
bodies,  impresses  the  degrees,  and  chalks  out  the 
paths  of  their  motions,  and  by  his  own  almighty 
hand  turns  round  those  stupendous  wheels  in  a  per- 
petual revolution.  For  so  the  scripture  tells  us, 
that  he  makes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  good  and 
bad.  Matt.  v.  45,  and  that  at  his  beck  and  command 
those  vast  bodies  of  light  exhale  the  vapours  of  the 
earth  and  sea,  and  dissolve  them  down  again  in  hail, 
and  rain,  and  snow.  For  so  we  are  told  that  it  is 
he  who  covers  the  heavens  with  clouds,  and  pre- 
pares the  rain  for  the  earth ;  that  sends  forth  his 
commandment  unto  the  earth ;  andgiveth  snow  like 
wool,  and  scattereth  the  hoarfoost  Uke  ashes,  and 
casteth  forth  his  ice  Uke  morsels,  and  sendetk  forth 
his  word,  and  melteth  them,  and  causes  the  wind 
to  blow  and  the  waters  to  flow.  Psalm  cxlvii.  8, 15^-*- 
18.  that  the  fire,  and  hail,  and  snow,  and  vapomrs, 
and  strong  tvinds  dofolfiU  his  word.  Psalm  cxlvjii. 
8.  And  in  a  word,  that  it  is  by  his  order  and  in- 
fluence  that  the  earth  sends  up  its  sap  into  the 
seeds  and  roots  of  herbs,  and  com,  and  plants,  and 
causes  them  to  spring  and  grow,  and  that  all  ani- 
mals do  propagate  their  kind,  and  still  replenish  the 
storehouses  of  nature ;  for  so  we  are  told,  that  he 
dothes  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  arrays  the  lilies 
im  all  their  ghry.  Matt.  vi.  28—-^.  and  that  he 
causes  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattie,  and  kerb 
for  the  use  of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food 
out  of  the  earth.  Psalm  civ.  14. 

And  then,  as  for  fortuitous  and  casual  events, 
which  depend  upon  accidental  and  irregular  causes, 
as  a  man's  being  hit  with  an  arrow  let  fly  at  randton, 
or  braiiied  with  a  stcme  fUliag  frqm  the  top  of  an 
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house,  we  must  believe  that  they  are  all  ordered,  di- 
rectedj  and  overruled  by  God ;  so  as  that  to  him 
there  is  nothing  casual  or  contingent;  and  though 
there  are  many  things  happen  of  which  there  was 
no  necessity  in  their  immediate  causes,  yet  do  they 
..  neoe»a4  depend  upon  the  wiU  and  pow^ 
the  first  cause  of  all,  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea.  So  that 
how  fortuitous  soever  these  things  may  be,  in  re- 
spect of  the  design  and  natural  tendency  of  second 
causes,  yet  none  oS  them  ever  happen  besides  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  God,  who  foresees  and  de- 
signs them  before  they  come  to  pass,  and  directs  and 
levels  them  to  his  own  most  wise  and  holy  ends  and 
purposes.  For  so  the  arrow  which  the  soldier  let 
fly  at  random  was  levelled  by  QoA  at  Ahab's  breast, 
so  that  his  death  was  chance  in  respect  of  the  sol- 
dier who  shot  the  arrow,  but  design  in  God  who  di* 
rected  it;  and  accordingly,  Prov.  xvi.  33.  we  are 
told,  that  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap:  hat  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.  And  so  in  the 
case  of  chance-medley,  when  a  man  accidentally  kiUs 
another  without  any  design  or  intention,  though  it 
be  mere  accident  in  him,  it  is  counsel  and  design  in 
God,  who,  as  the  scripture  expresses  it,  delivers  the 
mam  be  slays  into  his  hand^  Exodus  xxi.  13. 

And  then,  lastly,  as  for  those  events  which  happen 
by  the  design  of  free  and  rational  agents,  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  believe  that  they  are  all  overruled  by 
Grod  too;  that  whatever  befaHs  us  in  this  world, 
whether  it  be  by  the  good  or  ill  design  of  men  or 
angels,  is,  for  good  and  just  and  holy  ends,  either 
permitted  or  determined  by  the  sovereign  disposc^r 
of  aH  events :  so  that  without  his  wise  permission  or 
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determination,  neither  angels^  uien,  nor  devils  can 
do  us  either  good  or  hurt;  that  every  good  thing 
we  receive  from  them  only  passes  to  us  through 
their  hands  from  God,  and  that  they  are  only  the 
channels  and  conveyances  of  the  overflowing  streams 
of  his  infinite  bounty ;  and  that  whenever  we  suffer 
any  ill  from  them,  they  are  but  the  rods  in  God's 
hand,  wherewith  he  chastens  and  corrects  us ;  that 
he  hath  the  overruling  disposal  of  all  the  ills  which 
they  inflict  upon  us,  and  can  render  their  stings  a 
sovereign  balm,  and  their  rankest  poison  medicinal 
to  us ;  so  that  their  malice,  being  in  God's  disposal, 
can  effect  nothing-  but  what  he  will  have  it ;  and  if 
it  doth  us  hurt,  it  is  his  executioner;  but  if  he 
pleases,  it  shall  do  good,  and,  like  leeches  applied  by 
a  skilful  physician,  draw  away  our  disease  while  it 
is  sucking  our  blood.  For  so  God  made  the  malice 
of  Joseph's  brethren  the  means  of  his  advancement 
in  Eg3rpt ;  and  by  the  covetousness  of  Judas  and 
cruelty  of  the  Jews  advanced  the  holy  Jesus  to  his 
own  right  hand,  and  executed  his  purpose  to  redeem 
mankind.  Thus  God  overrules  the  actions  of  men, 
and  when  he  pleases  directs  them  quite  contrary  to 
their  intentions;  for  the  wayqfman,  saith  the  pro- 
phet, is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in  man  that  walAeth 
to  direct  his  steps,  Jerem.  x.  23.  It  is  the  man  that 
walks  and  acts,  but  it  is  God  alone  that  leads  his 
way,  and  directs  his  actions  to  what  end  he  pleases. 
All  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  believe,  in 
order  to  our  being  truly  religious.  For  while  we 
look  upon  God  as  a  foreigner  in  the  world,  that  hath* 
altogether  retired  himself  Gtmn  the  affairs  of  it,  and 
abandoned  it  to  the  disposal  of  blind  chance  or  ne- 
cessity, he  must  stand  tor  a  cipher  in  our  esteem. 
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and  signify  no  more  to  us  than  the  emperor  of  the 
world  in  the  moon,  who,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  a 
glorious  and  puissant  prince,  but  is  so  far  removed 
from  us  and  our  affairs,  that  he  can  do  us  neither 
good  nor  hurt.  And  if  God  intermeddle  not  with 
those  goods  and  evils  which  happen  here  below,  what 
doth  he  signify  to  us,  who  live  apart  from  him  in 
another  world,  from  which  he  is  wholly  retired  and 
withdrawn  ?  But  if  we  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  befalls  us,  whether  it  be  in  the  course  of 
nature,  or  by  chance,  or  design,  but  by  his  order  and 
direction,  we  must  lay  aside  our  reason  and  hu- 
manity, if  for  every  good  we  want  or  do  receive,  we 
do  not  apply  ourselves  to  him  with  humble  and  sub^ 
missive,  thankful  and  ingenuous  minds ;  and  if  under 
every  evil  that  we  feel  or  fear,  we  do  not  resign  up 
our  wills  and  lift  up  our  eyes  to  him,  as  to  the  sole 
arbitrator  of  our  fate.  For  where  should  we  pay 
our  thanks,  or  whence  should  we  expect  our  supplies 
and  deliverances,  but  to  him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
all  good,  and  from  him  who  is  the  supreme  mode- 
rator of  all  events  ?  Who  is  there  in  heaven  or  earth 
whom  we  are  so  much  concerned  to  please,  and  so 
much  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to,  so 
much  engaged  to  trust  to  and  rely  on,  as  him  who 
hath  all  our  fortunes  in  his  hands,  and  the  absolute 
disposal  of  every  thing  in  which  we  are,  or  may,  or 
can  be  any  way  interested  or  concerned?  So  that 
the  belief  of  God's  overruling  providence  hath  every 
link  of  our  duty  fastened  to  it  in  a  strong  and  ra- 
tional concatenation ;  and  if  it  be  loosened  from  this 
jnrinciple,  the  whole  chain  must  necessarily  fall  in 
sunder. 

y.  And  lastly,  To  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious. 
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it  is  also  necessary  we  should  bdieve  that  QoA  is  the 
supreme  Governor  of  the  rational  world ;  which  is  a 
distinct  branch  of  providence  from  the  former.  For 
all  things  whatsoever  are  subject  to  €k)d's  order  and 
disposal,  but  in  strictness  of  speech  it  is  only  ra- 
tional beings  that  are  subject  to  his  government.  For 
government  supposes  laws,  and  laws  rewards  and 
punishments,  of  which  rational  beings  alone  are  ca- 
pable, they  alone  having  the  power  to  deliberate,  and 
upon  deliberation  to  choose  what  is  good  and  refuse 
what  is  evil,  without  which  no  being  can  deserve 
either  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.  So  that  the 
government  of  God,  in  strictness  of  speech,  respects 
only  the  rational  world  consisting  of  angels  and 
men. 

As  for  the  government  of  angels,  it  is  impossible 
we  should  understand  any  more  of  it  than  what  God 
hath  revealed,  because  though  they  converse  with  us 
and  our  affairs,  yet  we  do  not  converse  with  them ; 
our  spiritual  nature,  by  which  we  are  near  allied  to 
them,  being  shut  up  in  matter,  which,  like  a  wall  of 
partition,  divides  us  from  them,  and  hinders  us  from 
looking  over  into  their  world,  and  from  seeing  their 
nature  and  operations,  and  surveying  their  polity 
and  government.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  understand 
their  natures,  we  may  easily  understand  the  laws  by 
which  God  governs  them ;  because  we  know  God's 
laws  are  always  adapted  to  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
consequently,  since  we  know  that  they  are  rational 
creatures,  we  may  conclude  fit>m  thence,  that  what- 
soever is  fit  and  decorous  for  rational  creatures,  ai 
such,  they  stand  obliged  to  by  the  law  of  their  na^ 
tures.  But  since  there  are  particular  powers  and 
properties  in  their  natures  which  we  understand  not, 
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it  IS:  impossible  we  should  understand  all  the  parti- 
cular laws  by  whidi  thej  are  governed.  Only  thus 
much  in  general  we  know,  that  the  whole  order  of 
angelical  beings  were  irom  the  first  moment  of  their 
creation  subjected  to  laws  fitted  to  their  nature ;  by 
which  natural  laws  they  stood  obliged  to  obey  their 
Creator  in  all  his  positive  commands  and  institutions ; 
and  that  these  laws,  whatsoever  they  were»  both  na- 
tural and  positive,  were  established  in  rewards  and 
punishments,  by  which  if  they  continued  in :  obedi- 
aice,  they  were  to  continue  for  ever  in  their  most 
tdissful  rankis  and  stations ;  but  if  they  rebelled,  were 
immediately  to  be  banished  thence  into  everlasting 
wretchedness  and  misery :  that  a  certain  order  ctf 
these  angelical  beingsi  excited  either  by  their  pride, 
or  envy,  or  sensual  affections,  did,  under  their  head 
or  chieftain,  revolt  from  God  by  transgressing  some 
oatural  or  positive  law,  for  which  they  were  expelled 
the  high  territories  of  happiness^  and  driven  into 
ihese  lower  parts  of  the  world,  whece,  under  the 
prince  of  their  rebeUion,  they  have  ever  since  waged 
war  against  God  and  man :  that  in  this  state  of  war 
th^  are  under  the  restraint  of  God's  almighty  power, 
who  sets  bounds  to  their  power  and  malice  which  it 
cannot  pass,  and  determines  it  to  what  ends  and 
purposes  he  pleases ;  emplojring  it  sometimes  to  try 
and  chasten  good  men.  sometimes  to  execute  his 
wrath  upon  the  children  of  disobedience,  and  some**' 
tames  again  letting  it  loose  merely  to  display  his  own 
almighty  power  in  its  defeat  and  overthrow ;  in  which 
state  they  are  reserved  as  prisoners  at  large  to  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day ;  whereby,  together  with 
wicked  men,  they  shall  be  sentenced  and  confined  to 
everlasting  flames  and  darkness :  that  the  good  an* 
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gels,  in  reward  of  their  constant  obedience^  are  con- 
tinued and  fixed  in  a  most  blissful  condition,  in  which 
they  enjoy  the  constant  smiles  of  God,  and  the  un- 
speakable pleasure  of  being  entirely  resigned  to  his 
will,  who  upon  all  occasions  sends  them  to  and  fro 
in  the  world,  as  the  great  messengers  and  ministers 
of  his  providence,  to  minister  to  the  recovery  of  re- 
coverable sinners,  and  to  pour  out  the  phials  of  his 
wrath  upon  the  obstinate  and  unreclaimaUe ;  to  as- 
sist, protect,  and  comfort  good  men  while  they  live, 
and  when  they  depart  from  hence  to  conduct  their 
sjnrits  through  the  airy  territories  of  the  wicked 
angels,  into  those  blissful  mansions  that  are  prepared 
to  receive  them  till  the  resurrection ;  at  which  time 
their  part  will  be  to  summon  and  gather  both  the' 
good  and  bad  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  receive 
their  final  sentence  to  everlasting  weal  or  woe. 

This  is  the  main  of  what  we  know  concerning 
God's  government  of  angels;  the  sincere  belief  of 
which  will  be  of  vast  advantage  to  us  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  religion.  For  since  there  is  such  a 
mighty  colony  of  evil  angels  roving  about  the  world, 
watching  all  opportunities  to  lay  snares  in  our  way, 
and  to  tempt  us  into  their  revolt  and  ruin ;  and  since 
their  design  in  tempting  us  now  is  only  to  get  us 
into  their  power,  that  so  they  may  torment  us  here- 
after ;  how  much  doth  it  concern  us  to  guard  and 
defend  ourselves  against  their  evil  motions  and  sug- 
gestions, lest  by  complying  with  them  we  give  them 
opportunity  to  train  us  on  from  one  degree  of  wicked- 
ness to  another,  till  they  have  made  us^  provoke  the 
Almighty  to  cut  us  ofi*,  and  abandon  us  for  ever  to 
their  rage  and  fiiry :  and  since  they  are  all  of  them 
under  his  restraint,  and  can  proceed  no  farther  in 
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their  mischievous  designs  against  us  than  he  lets 
loose  his  chain  to  them,  how  should  this  encourage 
us  manfully  to  struggle  and  contend  against  them ; 
since  if  we  do,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  God,  in 
whose  power  they  are,  will  either  command  them 
off,  or  at  least  not  permit  them  to  overpower  us  with 
temptation.  And  since  by  God's  permission  there 
are  greater  flocks  of  good  angels  always  hovering 
about  us,  to  guard  us  against  those  malignant  ones, 
and  to  prompt  us  to  good,  as  they  prompt  us  to  evil, 
^md  with  their  holy  inspirations  to  countermine  their 
impure  suggestions,  how  much  doth  it  import  us  to 
cherish  and  reverence  every  pious  thought  and  mo- 
tion ;  since,  for  all  we  know,  it  may  be  the  whisper 
of  some  angel  of  God,  who,  by  these  and  such  like 
holy  injections,  is  now  struggling  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  to  rescue  our  souls  out  of  their  hands. 
And  since  these  blessed  and  benevolent  spirits  do, 
by  God's  appointment,  pitch  their  tents  about  good 
men  whUe  they  live,  and  convey  them  safely  to  the 
seat  of  the  blessed  when  they  die,  how  should  this 
encourage  bad  men  to  be  good,  and  good  men  to 
persevere  in  well-doing,  since  they  place  and  con- 
tinue themselves  under  the  blessed  patronage  of  an- 
gels, to  be  conducted  safely  by  them  through  this 
perilous  sea  to  the  calm  regions  of  eternal  light. 
Thus  the  belief  of  God's  government  of  angels,  so 
£Br  as  he  hath  thought  good  to  reveal  it  tcTus,  very 
much  conduces  to  a  holy  life. 

But  that  which  more  nearly  concerns  us,  and  hath 
a  m(»re  immediate  influence  on  our  practice,  is  his 
government  of  men ;  the  belief  of  which  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  render  us  truly  religious.     Now 
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oonoeOaii^  thisi  goyciriuneQt  of  God  over  men,  there 
afe  senrei^  things  necessmry  to  be  believed. 
'.  I.  That  tlie  great  end  of  God's  govenunent  is  die 
welfare  df  matikind. 

II.  That  io  order  to  this  end  God  hath  given  us 
laws  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  our  ac- 
tions. 

III.  That  to  secure  our  obedience  to  these  laws, 
he  hath  derived  his  authority  upon  all  lawful  sover 
reigntieSy  to  govern  us  according  to  them. 

IV.  That  he  iS  ready  to  contribute  to  us  all  ne- 
cessary assistance,  to  enable  us  to  observe  these 
laws. 

V.  That  the  assistance  he  contributes  to  us  is 
such  as  supposes  us  free  agents,  and  concurs  with 
and  maintains  our  natural  freedom. 

VI.  That  he  takes  particular  cognizance  of  the 
good  and  ill  use  which  we  make  of  our  natural  free- 
dom. 

VII.  That  he  will  certainly  reward  or  punish  us 
accordingly. 

I.  To  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  believe  that  the  great  end  of  God's  govern- 
ing us  is  our  welfare  and  happiness :  that  being  in- 
finitely raised  above  all  want  and  indigence,  he  doth 
not  assume  the  government  of  us  to  advance  himself^ 
or  to  gratify  any  boundless  ambition  of  his  own, 
which  is  a  vice  that  springs  out  of  poverty  and  indi* 
gence,  and  therefore  can  have  neither  root  nor  room 
in  a  nature  so  infinitely  happy  as  his;  but  that  all 
his  design  in  reigning  over  us  is  to  do  us  good*  and 
to  consummate  our  happiness ;  to  restore  and  rectify 
our  disordered  nature,  and  to.  advance  and  raise  it 
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to  the  utmost  perfection,  and  blisd^  and  glory  it  is 
capable  of;  to  protect  and  defend  us  against  present 
evils,  and  support  us  under  them,  and  convert  them 
into  instruments  of  good,  and  to  rescue  us  from  thbt 
worst  of  evils,  sin,  and  from  all  those  endless  mise* 
ries  it  is  pregnant  with.  This  we  ought  to  believe 
is  the  great  scope  of  all  his  acts  of  government,  and 
even  of  the  direct  punishments  he  inflicts,  which  &t^ 
always  intended  either  to  reclaim  the  offenders  theiii- 
selves,  or  to  warn  others,  by  the  sad  example  of  their 
suffering,  not  to  follow  the  ill  example  of  their  sin. 
And  that  this  is  the  great  end  of  his  government^  he 
himself  hath  expressly  dedared.  So  Psalm  cxlv.  9J 
we  are  assured  that  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and 
that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  /  and 
verse  13, 14.  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  everlasling 
kingdom  he  upholdeth  all  that  faJl,  and  raiseth  np 
all  that  are  bowed  down :  and  though  in  the  ad^ 
minutratioh  of  his  government  he  hath  decreed  to 
eut  off  aH  such  obstinate  rebels  as  will  not  be  re* 
duced  by  the  methods  of  his  love,  yet  he  hath  d^ 
dared  that  he  is  ^not  willing  that  any  should  perish^ 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance,  fi  Pet.  iii.  9. 
and  that  he  would  have  all  men  to  he  saved,  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  1  Tim.  ii.  ^i 
And  unless  we  believe  him  to  be  a  benevolent  Oo^' 
vemor,  that  aims  at  the  good  of  his  ^bjects>  w^e 
shall  look  upon  his  government  as  a  cruel  tyrann^^ 
erected  for  no  other  end  but  to  squeeze  and  oppress 
m,  to^nthral  our  liberty,  and  rob  us  of  the  rights  of 
our  nature,  and  to  chain  us  down  to  an  endless  and 
cHrelente  toil  and  wretchedness :  and  whilst  we  thus 
look  upon  it)  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  submit 
to  it  with  that  generous  freedom  and  cheerfulness 
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that  tnie  religion  requires.  But  if  we  firmly  bdievie 
that  the  great  design  of  it  is  to  promote  our  welfiEure» 
bdth  here  and  hereafter,  we  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  be  governed  by  God,  and  to  receive  his 
yoke  as  a  mighty  grace  and  favour. 

II.  To  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  it  is  also 
necessary  we  should  believe  that  God  hath  given  us 
laws  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  our  ac* 
tions.  For  without  laws,  to  direct  men  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
government,  the  proper  business  of  which  is  to  re- 
gulate men's  actions,  and  without  a  rule  there  can 
be  no  regulation ;  so  that  divine  rules  or  laws  are 
necessarily  included  in  the  divine  rule  or  govern- 
ment :  and  as  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  laws 
without  governing,  so  neither  can  he  be  supposed  to 
govern  without  giving  laws ;  so  that  unless  we  be- 
lieve that  God  governs  us  by  laws,  we  are  utterly 
destitute  both  of  all  reason  why,  and  of  all  direction 
wherein  to  obey  him,  and  have  neither  motive  to 
enforce,  nor  measure  to  regulate  our  obedience.  And 
as  it  is  necessary  we  should  believe  that  he  hath 
given  us  laws,  so  it  is  also  necessary  we  should  be- 
lieve that  those  laws  are  for  our  good ;  that  he  nei- 
ther imposes  them  on  us  pro  imperio,  as  arbitrary 
tests  and  trials  of  our  obedience,  nor  exacts  them  of 
us  to  serve  himself,  and  advance  his  own  intarest  and 
greatness,  but  that  the  great  design  of  them  is  to  do 
US  good,  and  to  direct  our  actions  to  our  own  in- 
terest ;  to  render  our  lives  placid  and  easy,  and  to 
perfect  and  glorify  our  natures.  For  while  we  locii 
upon  the  matter  of  God*s  law  either  as  indifferent  in 
itself,  and  imposed  upon  us  by  him  for  no  t>ther  end 
but  to  shew  his  absolute  sovereignty  over  us,  or  a& 
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beneficial  only  to  him,  and  imposed  upon  us  merely 
to  promote  his  interest,  it  is  impossible  we  should 
ever  comply  with  it  with  a  free  and  cheerftd  mind. 
We  may  haply  obey  him  out  of  fear  and  dread,  be^ 
cause  he  is  too  mighty  for  us,  and  not  to  be  con-* 
tended  with  without  infinite  peril  and  disadvantage ; 
but  it  is  impossible  we  should  obey  those  laws  with 
a  resigned  and  cheerful  will,  from  which  we  only 
fear  ill,  but  expect  no  benefit.  Wherefore,  to  oblige 
us  to  render  a  free  and  unforced  submission  to  God's 
laws,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  believe 
that  the  great  design  of  them  is  the  good  of  those 
they  are  imposed  on :  and .  so  the  Psalmist  assures 
us,  that  the  statutes  of  the  Lard  are  perfect,  con* 
verting  the  soul,  and  making  wise  the  simple ; 
right,  r^oidng  the  heart ;  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes;  true  and  righteous  altogether;  more  to  he 
desired  are  they  than  gold,  sweeter  also  than  the 
honey  and  the  honeycomb ;  and  that  in  keeping  of 
them  there  is  grefit  reward.  Psalm  xix.  7 — 11.  and 
that  the  law  of  God's  mouth  was  better  to  him, 
that  is,  for  the  good  it  did  him,  than  thousands  ^f 
gold  and  silver.  Psalm  cxix.  72. 

And  this,  if  we  firmly  believe  it,  will  infinilely  en- 
courage our  obedience.  For  when  I  am  sure  that 
Gk)d  commands  me  nothing  but  what  my  own  lipdth, 
and  ease,  and  happiness  require,  and  that  every  law 
of  his  is  both  a  necessary  and  a  sovereign  prescrip- 
tion against  the  diseases  of  my  nature,  and  that  he 
could  not  have  prescribed  me  less  than  he  hath,  with- 
out being  defective  in  his  care  of  my  reoove^  and 
happiness,  with  what  prudence  or  modesty  can  I 
grudge  to  obey  him?  How  can  I  think  much  to 
serve  him,  when  I  serve  myself  by  it  to  the  best 
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purpose  iu  the  world  ?  Or  why  should  I  so  much  as 
wish  that  he  had  not  imposed  this  or  that  law  on 
me,  when  I  know  he  imposed  it  to  no  other  end  but 
to  oUige  me  to  be  happy,  and  that  he  cannot  dis- 
pense with  any  duty  he  requires  of  me,  without 
giving  me  leave  to  be  miserable.  When  therefore 
God's  authority  doth  thus  strike  in  with  our  interest* 
and  walk  hand  in  hand  with  it  through  every  duty 
it  imposes,  by  refusing  to  obey  him  we  fight  against 
ourselves,  and  renounce  his  authority  and  our  own 
happiness  together. 

^  III.  To  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious,  it  is  also, 
necessary  we  should  believe,  that  to  secure  our  obe- 
dfence  to  these  laws  God  hath  derived  his  own  au- 
thority upon  all  lawful  sovereign  powers,  to  govern 
us  according  to  them.  That  to  promote  our  happi- 
ness, which  is  the  end  of  his  government,  and  to  se- 
cure our  obedience  to  his  laws,  which  are  the  meant 
to  that  end,  he  hath  established  a  visible  authority 
upon  earth,  to.  represent  his  own  invisible  miyesty, 
and  in  his  name  to  exact  our  obedience  to  his  laws, 
so  far  as  it  is  liable  to  their  o^izance ;  and  that 
the  persons  vested  with  this  authority  are  exalted 
by  it  above  aU  control  or  resistance,  and  in  their 
several  dominions  placed  next  to  and  immediately 
vndsr^  God,  by  whose  Commission  alone  they  act, 
and  to  whose  tribunal  alone  they  are  accountable: 
so  that  by  resisting  them  we  do  as  much  resist  God, 
whoae  deputy-governors  they  are,  as  a  Neapolitan 
doth  the  king  of  Spain,  by  levying  arms  against  his 
viceroy  of  Na]des ;  and  by  refusing  to  obey  their 
just  and  lawful  commands,  we  demur  to  God's  au- 
thority,, who,  in  every  just  thing  they  impose  or  re- 
quire speaks  to  us  by  their  mouths,  and  commands 
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MB  by  their  laws.  Far  so  the  scripture  tells  us,  not 
only  that  they  are  ordained  of  Gk)d,  and  that  to  re^ 
9ist  them  is  ta  resist  the  ordinance  of  God;  not 
only  that  they  are  the  ministers  of  God,  and  that 
therefore  for  conscience  sake^  or  in  reverence  to 
God's  authority  which  they  bear,  they  are  to  be 
obeyed,  Rom.  xiii.  \--^^  but  that  they  judge  Jbr 
God  and  net  for  ^nen,  9  Chron.  xix.  6.  and  that 
therefore  their  judgment  is  G^s^  Deut.  i.  17. 

The  disbelief  of  which  excludes  God's  government 
out  of  the  WOTldy  ^nd  consequently  dissolves  all  our 
obligations  of  duty  and  allegitmce  -  to  him.  For 
hew  can  he  be  supreme  Crovemor  of  the  world,  if 
oil  other  governments  are  >  not  immediately  under 
him  ?  And  how  can  ihey  be  immediately  under  him, 
if  they  are  not  immediately  authorized  by  him  ? 
And  by  what  other  right  can  any  person  or  persons 
pretend  to  govern  in  God's  kingdom  under  him,  but 
by  commission  from  him?  For  every  supreme  au« 
titiorily  is  the  head  and  fountain  of  all  other  autho^ 
rities,  so  far  as  it  extends ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  it 
cannot  be  supreme.  And  therefore,  unless  all  au- 
tiiority  be  derived  from  God,  he  can  have  no  such 
thing  as  a  supreme  authority  in  the  world.  Aiid 
this,  I  doubt  not,  is  very  well  understood  by  our 
atheistical  politicians,  who,  in  pursuance  of  their 
denial  of  God,  derive  all  authority  from  the  peopte-; 
being  truly  aware,  that  if  the  authority  of  the  go^ 
vemors  can  be  derived  from  the  people,  it  will  neceff* 
sarffy  foUow,  that  both  must  be  independent  frcMh 
God,  and  that  to  derive  authority  to  govern  from 
any  other  head  but  God,  is  to  deny  him  to  be  the 
sofn^me  Governor  of  the  world ;  which  is  the  thing" 
th^  would  be  at.    If  it  be  said,  that  God  hath^  giveif 
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authority  to  the  people  to  authorize  their  governors, 
and  so  he  is  still  head  of  aU  authority,  though  it 
be  derived  from  him  immediately  through  the  peo- 
ple ;  I  answer,  that  this  doth  very  little  mend  the 
matter.  For  if  God  hath  given  authority  to  the 
people  to  authorize  their  governors,  he  hath  in  ef- 
fect given  the  reins  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  left 
the  people  to  govern  the  world.  For  I  would  fain 
know,  do  governors  govern  by  God's  authority  or 
the  people's  ?  If  by  the  people's,  it  is  the  people 
that  govern  by  them,  and  not  God ;  if  by  God's,  it  is 
God  that  governs  by  them,  and  not  the  people.  In 
short,  if  they  govern  by  the  people's  authority,  they 
are,  as  governors,  at  least,  independent  from  (jod» 
and  accountable  only  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people ; 
if  by  God's  authority,  they  are  independent  from 
the  people,  and  accountable  only  to  the  tribunal  of 
God.  So  that  whether  he  authorizes  them  imme- 
diately, or  by  the  people,  it  is  all  one,  the  question 
being  not  so  much  how  they  are  authorized,  as  by 
what  authority  they  govern ;  if  it  be  by  God's,  to 
God  alone  they  are  accountable ;  if  by  the  people's, 
God's  authority  is  quite  excluded  from  having  any 
hand  in  the  government  of  the  world.  In  short,  if 
the  choice  of  the  people  makes  their  governor  with- 
out  Grod's  authorizing  him,  he  is  the  people's  vice- 
roy, and  not  God's ;  but  if  it  be  God  that  authorizes 
him,  he  is  Grod's  viceroy,  and  not  the  people's.  So 
that  their  choice,  even  in  elective  governments,  can 
dignify  no  more  than  the  bare  presenting  of  a  person 
to  God^  to  be  authorized  his  vicegerent  by  him ; 
who,  if  their  choice  be  just  and  lawful,  is  supposed 
to  consent  and  to  approve  if,  and  thereby  to  au- 
thorize the  person  so  piesenteff'    For  sovereign  «u- 
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tbority,  in  the  abstract,  is  ordained  and  instituted  by 
God ;  but  abstract  authority  cannot  govern,  unless 
some  person  be  vested  with  it ;  and  to  vest  him  with 
it,  he  must  not  only  be»^^applied  to  the  authority,  but 
the  authority  must  be  also  applied  to  him :  but 
where  the  people  have  the  right  of  election,  they 
only  apply  the  person  to  the  authority,  but  it  is  God's 
consent  and  approbation  that  applies  the  authority 
to  the  person,  who  thereupon  commences  supreme 
under  God,  and  hath  no  superior  tribunal  but  God*9 
to  account  to. 

And  thus,  according  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  the 
Most  High  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  because,  as 
LfOrd  of  aU  the  lords,  and  King  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  he  rules  and  governs  by  their  ministry^ 
uid  they  rule  and  govern  by  his  authority.  So 
that  to  secure  and  maintain  the  obligations  which. 
God's  government  of  the  world  devolves  upon  us,  it 
is  necessary  we  should  believe  that  all  rightful  sove^ 
reigns  are  his  vicegerents,  and  do  rule  by  his  com** 
mission  and  authority,  and  that  the  sword  which 
they  bear  is  Grod's,  who  hath  delivered  it  into  their 
hands,  to  protect  his  faithful  subjects,  and  to .  exe- 
cute his  wrath,  and  to  avenge  his  authority  upon 
evildoers.  So  that  we  cannot  rebel  against  them, 
nor  wilfully  disobey  their  just  commands,  without 
giving  a  defiance  to  God  himself,  and  rejecting  the 
yoke  of  his  government.  Whilst  therefore  we  be- 
have ourselves  factiously  and  seditiously  towards 
those  whom  God  hath  set  over  us,  we  live  as  out- 
laws in  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  any  respect  to 
that  visible  authority  by  which  he  governs  the 
world ;  and  whilA  we  do  so,  all  our  pretences  to  re- 
ligion are  impudent  lies  and  impostures. 
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IV.  In  order  to  our  being  truly  religious,  it  is  also 
necessary  we  should  believe  that  God  is  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  us  all  that  assistance  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  observe  his  laws.  That  whereas  in 
this  corrupt  state  of  our  nature  we  are  so  indisposed 
to  all  good  by  our  carnal  affections  and  vicious  ha- 
bits, as  that  without  some  foreign  aid  it  is  morally 
certain  we  shall  never  be  reduced  to  a  thorough 
compliance  with  our  duty;  God  is  always  ready, 
not  only  to  second  but  to  prevent  our  endeavours, 
to  inspire  good  thoughts  into  our  minds,  and  by 
them  to  kindle  devout  affections  in  our  wiUs,  and 
by  them  to  excite  us  to  a  constant  course  of  pious 
and  virtuous  endeavours :  and  that  when  he  hath 
proceeded  thus  far  with  us,  he  doth  not  presently 
abandon  us  to  ourselves,  and  leave  us  to  contend  and 
struggle  in  vain  with  insuperable  difficulties ;  but  all 
along  cooperates  with  us,  and  with  his  holy  inspira- 
tions cherishes  our  languishing  endeavours,  till  they 
have  wrought  their  way  through  all  the  difficulties 
of  religion  into  a  permanent  state  of  piety  and  virtue. 
So  that  unless  we  either  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
good  thoughts  he  suggests  to  us,  and  refuse  to  listen 
to  their  persuasions,  or  quench  those  holy  affections 
which  they  kindle  in  us  with  earthly  cares  and  plea- 
sures, or  by  wilful  sinning  harden  our  hearts  against 
all  the  impressions  of  his  grace,  we  shall  not  fail  of 
being  frequently  and  powerfully  excited  by  him  to 
piety  and  virtue ;  and  when  he  thus  excites  us,  if 
we  do  not  wilfully  slacken  our  endeavours,  and 
basely  surrender  back  ourselves  to  "our  lusts,  in  de- 
mote of  all  our  resolutiotis  and  his  persuasions  to 
Uie  contrary,  we  shall  be  bo  effectually  and  con- 
stantly assisted  by  faitOi  as  tiiat  it  will  be  imfiiDdiiUe- 
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for  118  to  fail  oS  success.  For  thus  the  scripture  as- 
sures us,  that  he  gives  grace  to  the  humble,  1  Pet. 
V.  5.  and  thereby  works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do, 
Phil.  ii.  13.  and  that  to  this  end  he  gives  his  holy 
Spirit  to  every  one  that  asks^  Luke  xi.  13.  The 
belief  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  oblige  us 
to  submit  to  religion.  For  though  we  are  naturally 
free  to  good  as  if  ell  as  evil,  yet  through  the  vicious 
habits  we  have  generally  contracted,  either  through 
youthful  levity  and  inconsideration,  or  ill  education 
and  example,  our  liberty  to  good  is  so  straitened 
and  confined,  that  whenever  we  attempt  to  exercise 
it,  we  find  a  prevailing  bias  on  our  natures,  that 
carries  us  the  contrary  way,  bearing  before  it  all  our 
good  resolutions,  and  tiring  out  our  short-breathed 
endeavours,  so  that  the  good  we  would,  we  do  not, 
and  the  evil  we  would  not,  we  do.  And  therefore, 
unless  we  can  depend  upon  God  for  assistance 
against  the  violence  and  outrage  of  our  bad  inclina*- 
tions,  after  we  have  once  struggled  with  them  in 
vain,  and  thereby  made  a  woful  experiment  of  our 
own  impotence,  we  shall,  out  of  mere  despair  of  pre- 
yaiUng  against  them,  give  over  attempting  it,  and 
utterly  abandon  ourselves  to  their  tjrranny. 

But  if  we  firmly' believe  that  God,  who  knows 
our  weakness  and  our  enemy's  strength,  will  in  pro* 
portion  to  both  readily  assist  us,  whensoever  we 
heartily  invoke  his  aid,  and  in  concurrence  there- 
with exert  our  own  endeavour,  we  have  all  the  en^ 
couragement  in  the  world  to  undertake  our  duty^ 
Oiaugre  all  the  difficulties  that  attend  it.  For  being 
assured  that  God  will  concur  with  our  endeavours, 
we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  not  only  our  own  en- 
deavours are  in  our  power,  but  God's  assistance  too. 
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and  that  the  corruptions  of  our  nature  do  not  so 
much  overmatch  our  endeavours,  as  God's  assistance 
overmatches  those  corruptions.  So  that  if  we  hearti- 
ly exert  our  endeavour,  we  are  sure  we  cannot  fail 
of  success ;  because  we  know  that  God  will  assist 
our  endeavour,  and  that  with  his  assistance  we  can- 
not but  be  victorious.  Since  therefore  the  grace  of 
God  is  as  much  under  the  command  of  our  will 
as  our  principles  of  action,  it  is  as  much  in  our 
power  to  do  that  which  we  cannot  do  without  God's 
grace,  as  to  do  that  which  we  can.  And  therefore 
if  God's  grace  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  defect  of 
our  natural  power,  and  enable  us  to  conquer  the  dif- 
ficulties of  our  duty,  we  are  sure  there  is  nothing  in 
it  can  be  .too  hard  for  us;  because  now  we  can  do, 
not  only  all  that  we  can  do  by  ourselves,  but  also  all 
that  we  can  do  by  the  grace  of  God. 

V.  To  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary we  should  beUeve  that  the  assistance  which 
God  affords  us  is  such  as  supposes  us  firee  agents, 
and  concurs  with  and  maintains  our  natural  free- 
dom :  that  it  doth  not  necessarily  determine  us  to 
good,  but  leaves  it  to  our  own  free  choice  to  deter- 
mine ourselves  which  way  we  please :  that  as  he  acts 
upon  necessary  agents  by  a  necessary  influx  and  cau- 
sality which  they  cannot  resist,  and  determines  those 
things  to  act  by  his  will  which  have  no  will  of  their 
own  to  determine  them ;  so  he  acts  upon  free  agents 
by  a  free  and  unconstraining  influence,  i.  e.  by  sug- 
gesting arguments  to  their  minds,  to  incline  and  per- 
suade them,  but  leaves  it.  to  their  own  liberty  to 
consider  those  arguments  'dr  not,  and  to  comply 
with  those  persuasions  or  reject  them :  and  that 
though  as  he  hath  sometimes  suspended  the  powers 
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of  necessary  agents,  and  interrupted  the  natural 
course  of  their  motion,  as  when  he  forbad  the  sun 
to  move,  and  the  fire  to  bum,  so  be  hath  at  other 
times  restrained  the  natural  liberty  of  free  agents, 
and  determined  them  by  an  overruling  necessity,  yet 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  extraordinary  and 
miraculous ;  but  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
government  he  doth  as  well  leave  free  agents  to 
that  natural  freedom  with  which  he  first  created 
them,  as  necessary  ones  to  those  necessities  which 
he  first  impressed  upon  their  natures.  For  his  pro- 
vidence is  succedaneous  to  his  creation,  and  did  at 
first  begin  where  that  ended,  and  doth  still  proceed 
as  it  began,  ordering  and  governing  aU  things  ac- 
cording to  the  several  frames  and  models  in  which 
he  first  cast  and  created  them.  Nor  can  he  order 
and  govern  them  otherwise  without  unraveUing  his 
own  creation,  and  making  things  to  be  otherwise 
than  he  first  made  them.  For  how  can  he  ordinarily 
necessitate  those  agents  whom  he  first  made  free, 
without  changing  their  natures  from  free  to  neces- 
sary,  and  making  them  a  different  kind  of  being 
than  he  made  them  ?  So  that  though  in  the  coursi^ 
of  his  government  God  doth  powerfully  importune 
and  p^vuade  us,  yet  he  lays  no  necessity  upon  our 
wills,  but  leaves  us  free  to  choose  or  refuse ;  and  as 
the  temptations  of  sin  incline  us  one  way,  so  the 
grace  of  God  inclines  us  another,  but  both  leave  us 
to  our  own  liberty  to  go  which  way  we  please.  And 
this  the  scripture  plainly  asserts,  where  it  makes 
mention  of  men's  resisting  the  Holy  Ghosts  Acts  vii. 
61.  and  grieving  and  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Ephes.  iv.  80.  1  Thess.  v.  19.  and  refusing  to  hear 
when  God  caUs,  and  to  regard  when  he  stretches 
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forth  his  hand,  and  of  their  setting  his  counsel  a/ 
nought,  and  rejecting  his  reproofs,  Prov.  i.  24,  25. 
and  in  a  word^  where  it  makes  mention  of  some 
men's  baffling  and  defeating  that  very  grace  which 
would  have  conquered  and  persuaded  others.  Matt, 
xi.  21.  Which  plainly  imply  that  all  that  assistance 
to  do  our  duty,  that  Grod  ordinarily  vouchsafes  us  in 
the  eourse  of  his  government,  is  such  as  no  way  de- 
termines or  necessitates  us. 

The  belief  of  which  is  highly  necessary  to  engage 
us  in  the  service  of  religion.  For  while  men  imagine 
that  their  duty  is  such  as  they  cannot  heartily  com- 
ply with,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by  an  irre- 
sistible grace,  and  that  no  assurance  of  God  can  be 
sufficient  to  this  end,  but  that  which  suspends  their 
liberty  to  evil,  and  fatally  determines  them  to  good, 
what  should  move  them  to  exert  their  own  endea- 
vour ?  Why  should  they  watch  and  pray,  and  strive 
and  contend  against  a  corrupt  nature?  For  if  God 
will  make  theni  good  irresistibly,  their  endeavour  is 
needless ;  but  if  he  will  not,  it  is  labour  in  vain.  To 
what  end  should  they  ply  the  oar  to  stem  the  tide  of 
a  degenerate  nature,  since  without  an  irresistible 
gale  from  heaven  they  must  never  succeed,  and  with 
it  they  shall,  whether  they  ply  or  no  ?  So  that  while 
men  live  in  expectance  of  an  irresistible  grace  to 
^  make  them  good,  they  quit  themselves  of  all  their 
obligations  to  a  pious  and  virtuous  endeavour ;  but 
80  long  as  they  believe  that  €rod*s  grace  is  such  as 
supposes  and  leaves  them  free,  such  as  they  may  de- 
feat or  prosper  by  the  good  or  iU  use  of  their  liberty, 
they  cannot  but  discern  tb^nsdves  infinitely  obliged 
to  cooperate  with  it,  to  listen  and  consent  to  its 
Messed  motions  and  persuasions,  and  constantly  to 
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endeavour  to  comply  with  them  in  their  actions,  or  at 
least  not  to  resist  them,  and  harden  and  fortify  them- 
selves- against  them,  by  acting  counter  to,  and  flying 
in  the  &ce  of  their  own  convictions;  For  since  the 
grace  of  Grod  doth. not  determine  us  to  good,  but 
leaves  us  to  our  own  freedom,  we  can  never  expect 
to  be  determined  to  good  without  our  free  concur- 
rence ;  which  if  we  refuse,  we  shall  certainly  perish 
in  our  sin,  and  have  not  only  the  blood  of  our  own 
souls  to  answar  for,  but  aU  that  grace  too  we  have 
baffled  and  defeated. 

VI.  Tq  oblige  us  to  be  truly  religious  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  believe  that  God  takes  parti- 
cular cognizance  of  the  good  and  ill  use  we  make 
of  our  natural  freedom ;  that  he  doth  not  merely 
gaze  upon  our  actions  as  an  indifferent  and  uncon- 
cerned spectator,  but  beholds  them  with  the  highest 
concern  and  r^ard,  with  infinite  complacency  or  de- 
testation, and  treasures  them  up  in  his  all-compre- 
hending mind,  to  be  produced  for  or  against  us  in 
the  day  of  fearful  reckonings  and  accounts ;  that  he 
doth  not  inspect  our  actions  with  a  passant  and  cur- 
sory view,  as  things  of  little  or  no  moment,  but  lays 
them  up  in  everlasting  remembrance,  so  that  every 
good  or  ill  thing  we  do  stands  upon  record  in  the 
mind  of  God,  in  order  to  our  final  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation. For  so  the  scripture  tells  us,  not  only 
that  God^s  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  that 
he  seeth  all  his  goings,  Job  xxxiv.  21.  and  that  his 
eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  earth,  and  are 
in  everyplace  beholding  the  good  and  evil,  2  Chron. 
xvi.  9-  and  Prov.  xv.  3.  but  that  he  sees  good  actions 
though  done  in  secret,  and  will  reward  them  openly. 
Matt.  vi.  6.  and  that  he  will  bring  every  work  into 
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Judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good  or  evU.  Eccles.  xii.  14. 

The  belief  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  found 
the  obligations  of  religion.  For  if  we  suppose  either 
that  God  sees  not  our  actions,  or  looks  upon  them 
with  an  indifferent  eye,  without  taking  bny  notice 
or  cognizance  of  them,  there  is  no  religious  conside- 
ration to  oblige  us.  For  upon  this  supposal,  our  ac- 
tions must  all  be  indifferent  to  him ;  and  if  they  are 
indifferent  to  him,  what  reason  have  we  to  make  any 
difference  between  them?  It  is  true,  good  actions 
are  in  themselves  beneficial,  and  evil  ones  prejudicial 
to  us,  and  therefore,  for  our  own  interest-sake,  we 
ought  to  choose  the  one  and  refuse  the  other ;  but 
this,  abstracted  from  all  respects  to  God,  is  only  a 
prudential,  and  not  a  religious  obligation.  But  why 
should  we  do  any  good  or  avoid  any  evil  upon  God's 
account,  if  good  and  evil  are  alike  to  him  ?  But  if 
we  firmly  believe  that  Grod  not  only  sees  whatsoever 
we  do,  but  takes  particular  notice  of  all  our  good  and 
evil  actions,  and,  out  of  an  high  complacency  in  the 
one  and  abhorrence  of  the  other,  treasures  up  both 
in  everlasting  remembrance,  we  cannot  but  discern 
ourselves  obliged  by  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
choose  what  is  good,  and  eschew  what  is  evil.  For 
what  an  infinite  encouragement  is  it  to  do  good,  to 
consider  that,  while  we  are  doing  it,  God's  eye  is 
upon  us,  regarding  us  with  high  applause  and  appro- 
bation, and  entering  it  with  all  its  acceptable  cir- 
cumstances into  the  eternal  record  of  his  own  mind, 
from  whence  it  shall  be  produced  in  the  last  day, 
and  proclaimed  before  men  and  angels,  to  our  ever- 
lasting honour  and  glory !  So  that  when  our  memory 
is  lost  upon  earth,  and  all  that  we  did  is  swallowed 
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up  in  the  deep  abyss  of  oblivion^  our  pieties  and  vir- 
tues shall  be  fiuned  in  the  records  of  heaven,  and 
have  everlasting  memorials  in  the  mind  of  Qod.  As 
on  the  contrary,  what  an  infinite  discouragement  is 
it  from  sinning,  to  consider  that  the  eye  of  that  God 
to,  whom  vaageance  belongs  is  intent  upon  us,  foUow- 
ing  us  through  all  our  retreats  and  concealments,  and 
recording  every  ill  deed  and  all  its  foul  aggravations 
in  the  eternal  volumes  of  his  own  remembrance,  which 
be  will  one  day  most  certainly  open,  and  read  out  be- 
fore all  the  world,  to  our  everlasting  shame  and  con- 
fusion !  So  that  when  the  pleasure  of  our  sin  is  gone, 
aM  all  that  rendered  it  tempting  and  desirable  fbr 
ever  vanished  and  foigotten,  the  shame  and  infamy 
ef  it  shall  stand  upon  record,  and  be  transmitted 
down  to  eternal  ages. 

yiL  And  lastly,  to  oblige  us  to  be  truly  reMgious 
it  is  also  necessary  we  should  believe  that  Grod  will 
rewutd  and  punish  us  according  to  our  doings ;  that 
he  is  neither  an  idle  nor  an  impotent  spectator  of 
our  actions,  that  merely  pleases  and  vexes  himself 
with  the  contemplation  of  them ;  but  that  all  the  no- 
tice he  takes  of  them  is  in  order  to  his  rewarding 
and  punishing  them,  which  he  will  one  day  most 
certainly  do  to  our  everlasting  joy  or  confiision.  But 
because  this  argument  will  be  the  subject  of  the  en- 
suing chapter,  I  shall  insist  no  farther  on  it. 


SECT.  II. 

0/  the  proofs  and  evidences  which  there  are  to  create  in  us  a  belief 

of  the  divine  providence, 

JjLaVING  in  the  foregoing  section  given  an.  account 
of  those  parts  and  branches  of  the  divine  providence 
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which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  the 
founding  the  obligation  of  religion,  I  shall  proceed  in 
the  next  place  to  shew  what  evidences  there  are  to 
create  this  belief  in  us ;  and  because  this  is  the  great 
fundamental  of  all  religion,  upon  the  belief  of  which 
it  all  immediately  depends,  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  it. 

I.  A  priori,  by  arguments  drawn  from  Grod  him- 
self. 

II.  A  posteriori,  by  arguments  drawn  frpm  sen- 
sible  effects  of  God  in  the  world. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  assert  the  truth  of  a  divine 
providence  by  arguments  drawn  from  God  himself. 
For  supposing  that  there  is  a  God,  that  is  to  say,  an 
infinitely  wise,  and  good,  and  powerful  cause  of 
things,  (which  I  doubt  not  to  make  appear,  when  I 
come  to  discourse  of  the  sensible  effects  of  God  in  the 
world,)  it  will  from  thence  necessarily  follow,  that  he 
upholds  and  disposes  and  governs  all  things  by  an 
averruling  providence :  for, 

I.  If  there  be  such  a  God,  he  must  necessarily  be 
and  exist  of  himself,  without  any  dependence  upon 
any  superior  cause. 

II.  He  must  necessarily  be  the  cause  of  all  other 
things  that  are  and  do  exist. 

III.  He  must  necessarily  be  present  with  all 
things. 

IV.  Wherever  he  is,  so  active  are  his  perfections, 
that  he  cannot  but  operate  wheresoever  he  finds  ob- 
jects to  work  upon.  From  all  which  I  shall  make 
appear  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  he  continually 
exercises  an  overruling  providence  over  the  world. 

I.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  must  necessarily  exist  or 
be  of  himself  without  dependence  on  any  superior 
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cause.    For  when  we  speak  of  Gkx),  we  mean  by  him 
a  being  that  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible,  that  hath 
nothing  before  him,  nothing  superior  to  him,  nothing 
greater  than  himself;  which  cannot  be  meant  of  any 
derived  being;   because  all  effects   are   after  their 
causes,  and  in  some  respect  inferior  to  them,  as  de<» 
riving  their  beings  and  all  their  excellencies  and  per- 
fections from  them.     But  to  say  of  Grod  that  he  is  * 
after  or  any  way  inferior  to  any  cause,  is  a  palpable 
contradiction  to  the  very  notion  of  him ;  it  is  to  say, 
that  there  is  something  before  the  eternal  something, 
superior  to  the  supreme  something,  more  perfect 
than  infinite  perfection.    So  that  either  there  can  be 
no  such  being  as  a  Grod  in  the  world,  or  he  must  be 
of  himself  or  from  his  own  essence,  in  which  there 
must  be^  such  an  infinite  fulness  of  being,  as  that  from 
all  eternity  past  to  all  eternity  to  come  it  is  infinitely 
removed  firom  not  being,  and  so  by  necessity  of  na» 
ture  must  from  ever  have  been  and  for  ever  be.  And 
such  a  being  we  must  admit  of,  whether  we  will  ad- 
mit of  a  God  or  no :  for  either  we  must  allow  that 
this  world,  or  at  least  the  matter  of  it,  exists  of  itself 
by  its  own  never-failing  fulness  of  being,  without 
ever  needing  any  cause  to  produce  it,  (which,  as  I 
shall  shew  you  by  and  by,  is  impossible,)  or  that  all 
things  in  it  derive  their  being  from  some  first  cause, 
who  having  no  cause  in  being  before  him  must  ne- 
cessarily be  uncaused  and  unproduced ;  and  if  God 
exists  of  himself,  as  he  must  do  supposing  he  is,  he 
must  be  superior  to  all  things ;  for  that  which  is  of 
itself  cannot  but  be,  and  that  which  cannot  but  be 
can  have  no  power  above  it,  because,  if  it  hath,  that 
power  might  have  either  hindered  or  extinguished 
its  being,  and  so  it  might  not  have  been. 
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So  that  (}od's  self-esustence  necessarily  supposes 
him  exalted  above  all  power  and  superiority,  and 
consequently  to  be  the  supreme  and  sovereign  power 
over  all  things ;  but  to  suppose  him  to  be  supreme 
and  sovereign  without  exercising  rule  and  dominion 
is  ridiculous ;  for  without  the  exercise  of  dominion 
supreme  power  is  but  an  useless  and  insignificant 
cipher-flourish  with  a  glorious  name,  rule  and  domi- 
nion being  the  only  proper  sphere  for  supreme  pow- 
er, as  such,  to  move  and  act  in.  So  that  unless  God 
rules  and  governs,  he  is  supreme  to  no  purpose,  and 
his  sovereign  power  is  useless  and  in  vain :  for  if  he 
exert  his  sovereign  power  at  all,  it  must  be  in  rule 
and  dominion,  which  is  its  only  natural  province ; 
but  if  he  doth  not,  his  sovereignty  is  only  a  majestic 
sloth  that  sits  sleeping  in  an  awfiil  thronerlvith  its 
hands  in  its  bosom,  without  >ever  doing  any  thing 
that  is  sovereign ;  and  of  what  use  is  that  sovereign 
power  that  never  exercises  any  act  of  sovereignty  ? 

poses  his  sovereign  power  over  aU  things,  we  must 
either  grant  that  he  continually  exercises  this  power 
in  ruling  and  governing  the  world,  or  assert  that 
it  is  utterly  useless  and  in  vain,  which,  as  I  shall 
Hhew  by  and  by,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  Uaqdie- 
mous. 

II.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  must  necessarily  be  the 
cause  of  all  other  things  that  are  and  do  exist.  For 
whatsoever  might  not  have  been,  or  may  not  be, 
must  be  derived  from  something  which  cannot  but 
be.  If  it  might  not  hii#e  been,  how  came  it  to  be  ? 
Not  from  itself  to  be  sure,  for  then  it  must  always 
have  necessarily  been ;  and  therefore  it  must  finally 
be  resolved  into  some  other  cause  which  is  of  itself. 
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and  80  cannot  but  always  have  been .  and  always  be. 
Now  that  this  world  is  not  of  itself,  but  from  some 
other  cause  that  is  of  itself,  is  evident;  because 
whatsoever  is  of  itself  must  necessarily  have  all  the 
being  and  all  the  perfection  of  being  that  is  possible. 
For  that  which  is  of  itself  is  necessarily  of  itself,  and 
it  is  not  only  true  that  it  cannot  but  be,  but  also 
that  it  cannot  but  be  of  itself;  for  if  it  might  not 
h^ve  been  of^tself,  it  might  not  have  been  at  all,  be- 
cause itself,  or  its  own  essence,  is  the  only  ground  or 
reason  of  its  being;  and  therefore,  if  that  reason 
might  have  foiled,  it  might  never  have  been  at  alL 
Now  that  which  necessarily  is  of  itself  hath  neither 
actual  nor  possible  cause  of  being ;  for  if  it  hath  an 
actual  cause,  it  is  not  of  itself;  if  any  possible  one,  it 
is  not  necessarily  of  itself;  and  if  it  hath  no  possible 
cause  of  being,  it  is  all  that  it  is  possible  to  be,  that 
is,  it  is  so  complete  and  perfect,  that  no  possible 
being,  or  perfectiop  of  being,  can  be  added  to  it. 

Besides,  that  which  is  of  itself  includes  necessity 
of  being  in  its  essence,  and  that  which  includes  ne- 
cessity of  being  must  always  actually  be  what  it  is, 
and  have  nothing  potential  in  its  nature ;  and  that 
which  hath  nothing  potential  must  have  all  possible 
being  and  perfection.  For  if  there  be  any  possiMe 
perfection  of  being  which  it  hath  not,  it  must  be  in 
possibility  of  being  what  it  is  not ;  and  if  so,  it  is  not 
necessarily  what  it  is.  So  that  if  the  world  be  of  it- 
self, it  must  include  in  the  nature  of  it  a  necessity  of 
beiiig,  and  if  so,  it  must  always  actually  b^  Jfcfaat  is, 
be  always  out  of  all  possibility  either  of  not  b^g,  or 
of  being  what  it  b  not ;  and  if  it  be  out  of  all  possi- 
bility of  not  being,  it  must  have  all  possible  being ; 
if  out  of  all  possibility  of  being  what  it  is  not,  it 
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miist  have  all  possible  perfection  of  being ;  that  is, 
all  possible  power,  and  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  which  do  all  as  necessarily  result  from  self- 
being,  as  any  essential  property  from  any  essence. 
Since  therefore  this  material  world  hath  none  of  these 
possible  perfections  of  being  in  it,  it  is  impossible  it 
should  be  of  itself,  and  if  it  be  not  of  itself,  it  must 
have  a  cause  of  being  that  is  distinct  from  and  be- 
fore itself;  and  what  can  the  cause  be  but  God? 
since  that  which  caused  the  world  must  be  before  aU 
causes,  and  that  which  is  before  all  causes  must  be 
uncaused,  and  of  itself,  and  that  which  is  of  itself 
must  have  all  possible  perfection,  and  consequently 
be  God. 

Since  therefore  the  world  was  made  by  Grod,  it 
wiU  from  hence  necessarily  follow,  that  it  is  ruled 
and  governed  by  him.  For  if  he  made  the  world,  to 
be  sure  he  made  it  for  some  end,  it  being  unconceiv- 
able that  infinite  wisdom  should  firame  a  world  that 
is  capable  of  the  most  noble  and  excellent  ends  with- 
out designing  it  to  any  end  at  all ;  and  if  he  design- 
ed it  for  any  end,  to  be  sure  he  is  concerned  that 
that  end,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  accomplished ; 
and  if  he  be,  his  own  concernment  will  lead  him  to 
the.  exercise  of  a  providence,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a  constant  and  steady  guidance  of  those  beings 
which  he  hath  made,  to  those  common  and  particular 
esoA&  for  which  he  made  them.  For  if  he  made  them 
for  any  end,  to  be  sure,  whatever  it  was,  he  did  not 
let  it  drop  out  of  his  mind  and  thoughts  as  soon  as 
he  bad .  made  them,  but  stiU  carries  it  along  in  his 
eye  and  intention ;  and  if  he  stiU  intends  that  end, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  still  prosecutes  it,  which  he 
cannot  do  without  a  providence:  for  how  can  he 
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drive  things  on  to  the  ends  for  which  he  made  them, 
if  he  be  withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  hath  whoUy 
sequestered  himself  from  all  the  affairs  of  it  ? 

III.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  must  necessarily  be 
present  with  all  things;  because  being  of  himself 
without  any  cause,  he  must  be  without  any  bounds 
or  limits  of  being.  For  it  is  altogether  unconceiv- 
able how  any  thing  that  is  of  itself  should  be  re- 
strained or  limited  by  itself.  For  though  we  must 
allow  something  to  be  of  itself,  whether  we  will  ad- 
mit of  a  Grod  or  no,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that 
which  is  of  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  itself,  without  a 
contradiction;  because  every  cause  must  be  before 
its  effect ;  and  therefore  to  suppose  that  which  is  of 
itself  to  be  the  cause  of  itself,  is  to  suppose  it  to  be 
before  itself,  that  is,  to  be  when  it  is  not,  or  to  be 
and  not  to  be  together,  which  is  impossible.  When 
therefore  we  say  that  something  is  of  itself,  our 
meaning  can  be  no  other  than  this,  that  it  hath  such 
an  immense  plenitude  of  being  in  itself,  as  that  it 
neither  needed  nor  required  any  cause  to  produce  it ; 
and  how  can  that  which  is  of  itself  without  being 
the  cause  of  itself,  be  any  way  restrained  .or  limited 
by  itself?  For  that  which  limits  beings  is  only  the 
wiU  or  power  of  their  causes,  which  either  would 
not  or  could  not  bestow  any  farther  being  or  perfec- 
tion upon  them ;  and  therefore  only  such  things  as 
are  caused  are  limited,  because  they  being  produced 
out' of  nothing  are  only  so  far  and  no  farther  brought 
into  being,  as  their  cause  was  willing  or  abte  to 
bring  them.  That  therefore  which  exists  of  itself 
without  any  cause  of  being,  must  exist  of  itself  with- 
out any  limits  of  beifig ;  because  it  was  neither  li- 
mited by  itself  nor  by  any  other  cause ;  and  that 
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which  hath  nothing  to  limit  it  must  necessarily  be 
immense  and  boundless.  God  therefore  being  this 
self-existing  being  must  necessarily  be  of  an  un- 
limited essence ;  an  essence  which  no  possible  space 
can  either  circumscribe  or  define,  but  must  necessa- 
rily be  diffused  through  all,  circumfused  about  all, 
and  present  with  all  things. 

And  if  he  be  present  with  aU  things,  how  is  it 
imaginable  he  should  sit  still  among  them,  and  exer- 
cise no  providence  over  them  ?  For  since  he  is  a  liv- 
ing being,  he  must  be  vitally  present  wheresoever  he 
is ;  and  that  he  should  be  vitally  and  yet  unactively 
present  among  a  world  of  beings,  that  he  should  live 
in  this  wide  university  of  things,  and  in  everjTpart 
of  it,  and  yet  take  no  more  notice  of,  have  no  more 
influence  upon  it,  than  if  he  were  a  dead  and  sense- 
less idol,  is  altogether  unconceivable ;  and  we  may 
as  well  imagine  a  sun  in  the  universe  without  heat 
or  light,  as  a  Uving  God  surrounding  or  penetrating 
aU  things  without  ever  exerting  his  active  powers, 
or  shedding  forth  his  vital  influence  upon  them. 
For  wherever  life  is,  it  will  operate :  and  therefore 
since  God,  who  is  all  life  and  activity,  is  every  where, 
he  must  operate  every  where;  and  if  he  operate  every 
where,  that  operation  is  an  universal  providence. 

IV.  And  lastly,  if  there  be  a  Grod,  he  must  be  en- 
dowed with  all  those  active  perfections  of  power  and 
wisdom,  justice  and  goodness;  aU  which  must  be 
present  wheresoever  he  is.  For  as  for  power,  it  is 
nothing  else  but  the  spring  or  fountain  of  causality ; 
and  therefore  since  Gkxl  is  the  first  cause,  he  must 
necessarily  be  the  spring  of  the  power  of  all  causes, 
and  that  from  which  all  powtfjis  derived  must  itself 
be  all  powerful ;  otherwise  it  will  derive  more  power 
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than  it  hath,  and  be  the  cause  of  that  whereof  it 
hath  no  causality,  which  is  a  contradiction.  And 
then  as  for  wisdom  and  goodness,  they  are  inse- 
parable to  perfect  pow^$  which  how  forcible  soever 
it  be,  cannot  be  perfect  except  it  be  conducted  by 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  for  without  these,  power  is 
only  an  irresistible  whirlwind,  that  sweeps  and  hur- 
ries all  things  before  it  without  any  end,  or  method, 

or  order.    And  what  a  lame,  blind,  and  defSectiYe 

.1 

power  must  that  be,  that  can  neither  design  nor  con- 
trive, neither  propose  to  itself  beneficial  ends,  nor 
yet  choose  suitable  &ans  to  effect  them ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  can  neither  intend  well  nor  prosecute 
wisely !  If  therefore  the  power  of  Qod  be  perfect,  as 
it  cannot  but  be,  being  the  original  of  all  power,  it 
must  necessarily  be  conjoined  with  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  with  perfect  goodness,  to  level  its  in- 
tentions at  good  and  beneficial  ends ;  with,  perfect 
wisdom,  to  order  and  direct  its  prosecutions. 

Since  therefore  perfect  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness  are  essential  to  (rod,  they  must  be  co-ex- 
tended with  his  essence,  which,  as  I  shewed  before, 
is  extended  to  all  things.     And  how  can  we  con- 
ceive such  active  perfections  as  these  to  be  present 
with  all  things  without  ever  acting  upon  them  ?  For 
the  very  end  and  perfection  of  aU  these  attributes 
consists  in  their  exercise ;  for  so  the  end  of  power  is 
action,  the  end  of  wisdom  is  ordering  and  contriv- 
« ing,  and  the  end  of  goodness  is  doing  good.     How 
then  can  we  suppose  that  an  infinite  power,  whose 
end  is  action,  should  be  present  where  a  world  of 
things  are  to  be  done,  and  do  nothing  ?  that  infinite 
wisdom,  whose  baA  is  ordering  and  contriving,  should 
be  present  where  a  world  of  things  are  to  be  ordered. 
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and  order  nothing  ?  or  that  infinite  goodness,  whose 
end  is  doing  good,  should  be  present  where  a  world 
of  good  is  to  be  done,  and  do  none  at  all  ?  What  is 
this,  but  to  transform  the  divine  perfections  into 
senseless  idols,  that  have  eyes  but  see  not,  hands 
but  act  not;  that  have  boundless,  but  useless  and 
unactive  powers ;  that  have  glorious  name^,  but  in 
reality  stand  but  for  so  many  ciphers  in  the  world ! 
And  thus  J  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
vidence by  arguments  drawn  from  Grod  himself.  But 
because  there  may  be  something  in  them  too  sub- 
lime and  metaphysical  for  common  apprehensions  to 
reach,  I  have  but  briefly  insisted  on  them.  I  proceed 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  to  another  sort  of  ar- 
guments, which  are  more  easy  and  obvious ;  viz.  such 
as  are  drawn  from  sensible  effects,  of  which  I  shaU 
jgive  these  six  instances. 

J.  The  constant  direction  of  things  to  the  same 
good  ends,  which  have  no  design  in  themselves. 

II.  The  watchful  providence  of  things,  which  have 
no  foresight  in  themselves. 

III.  The  mutual  agreement  and  correspondency 
of  things,  which  have  no  understanding  of  them- 
selves or  of  one  another. 

IV.  The  continuation  of  things  in  the  same  comely 
order,  which  have  no  government  of  themselves. 

V.  Miraculous  effects. 

VI.  Predictions  of  future  and  remote  contingen- 
csies. 

I.  One  sensible  instance  of  a  divine  providence  is 
the  constant  direction  of  things  to  the  same  good 
ends  which  have  no  design  in  themselves.  When 
we  see  things  void  of  all  sense  And  reason  as  con- 
Ijjmtly  directed  to  good  ends,  as  they  could  be  if 
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they  had  sense  and  reason,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  reason  without  them  that  framed  them 
for  those  ends,  and  directs  them  to  them ;  it  being 
unconceivable  how  chance  or  blind  necessity,  that 
have  no  design,  or  art,  or  contrivance  in  them,  should 
constantly  operate  as  regularly  as  reason  itself.  Now 
if  we  survey  this  vast  universality  of  things,  we  may 
easily  observe^  at  least  of  the  generality  of  them, 
that  they  are  framed  for  and  directed  to  some  wise 
aiad  excellent  end;  and  though,  through  our  own 
shortsightedness  or  want  of  inquiry,  we  do  not  see 
the  use  and  tendency  of  them  all,  yet  this  is  no  ar- 
gument at  all  that  they  are  vain  and  superfluous : 
for  as  we  now  see  the  use  of  a  world  of  things 
which  past  generations  understood  not,  so  there  is 
no  doubt  but  future  generations  will  understand  the 
use  of  a  world  more  than  we ;  and  therefore,  since 
the  usefulness  of  the  generality  of  things  is  now  so 
apparent  and  visible,  we  ought  in  all  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  our  not  discerning  the  useAilness  of  them 
all  proceeds  not  from  their  defect,  but  from  our  own 
ignorance. 

Let  us  therefore  briefly  survey  this  beautiful  scene 
of  things  that  is  before  us.  The  sun  and  earth,  for 
instance,  are  things  that  are  utterly  void  of  under- 
standing, and  therefore  can  have  no  design  or  con- 
trivance  in  them :  how  then  came  they  to  place  and 
continue  themselves  at  such  a  commodious  distance 
from  one  another ;  whereas  in  such  a  vast  and  im- 
mense  space  they  might  have  found  ten  thousand 
millions  of  other  places  and  distances  to  fix  in  ?  The 
earth  might  have  found  room  enough  to  place  itself 
either  much  nearer  to  or  much  remoter  from  the 
sun  than  it  is ;  but  if  it  had  done  so,  it  must  have 
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either  been  everlastingly  parched  or  everlastingly 
frozen  and  benighted,  and  either  way  converted  into 
ma  useless,  barren,  and  uninhabitable  desert :  where- 
as, where  it  now  is,  it  stands  at  the  most  convenient 
distance  from  the  sun,  to  be  warmed  and  cherished 
by  his  enlivening  fires,  and  neither  to  be  roasted  by 
being  too  near  them,  nor  frozen  by  being  too  far 
from  them;  but  to  receive  from  them  such  a  tem- 
perate heat  as  is  sufficient  to  excite  its  seminal  vir- 
tues, and  to  draw  up  its  juices  into  them,  and  there- 
by to  ripen  its  natural  fruits,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
comfort  and  refresh  its  inhabitants,  and  to  render  it 
to  them  a  pleasant,  a  healthful,  and  a  fruitful  para- 
dise.    Since  therefore  of  ten  thousand  millions  of 
places  wherein  it  might  have  fixed  in  that  immen- 
sity of  space  that  surrounds  it,  it  hath  fixed  upon 
and  doth  still,  continue  in  the  best,  without  any  de- 
sign or  wisdom  of  its  own,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
an  overruling  wisdom  without  it,  that  chose  its  place 
and  fixes  and  determines  it  thereunto.     Again,  how 
eame  the  sun,  (for  whether  it  be  the  earth  that  moves 
about  the  sun,  or  the  sun  about  the  earth,  is  all  one 
to  our  inquiry,)  how  came  this  sun,  I  say,  which 
hath  no  reason  to  govern  itself  by,  to  be  determined 
to  such  a  useful  course  of  motion  ?  What  makes  this 
vast  and  mighty  body  move  round  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  finishing  which  spacious  circle 
of  motion  it  must  fly  far  swifter  than  a  bullet  from  a 
cannon's  mouth ;  and  yet  through  so  many  ages  each 
twenty-four  hours  it  hath  constantly  performed  it, 
without  being  so  much  as  one  minute  faster  or 
dower ;  whereby  it  makes  Jth^ge  just  and  regular  re- 
turns of  day  and  night  to  both  the  hemi3pheres,  so 
that  neither  the  one  or  the  other  is  either  too  much 
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heated  by  his  presence  or  too  long  benighted  by  his 
absence ;  because  as  soon  as  the  one  hath  been  suf- 
ficiently warmed  and  cherished  with  his  rays,  he 
immediately  retires  from  it  into  the  other,  and  by  so 
doing  he  gives  the  active  animals  leave  to  rest,  th^ 
overheated  air  to  cool,  and  the  gasping  earth  to  re- 
pair its  fainting  virtues,  which  a  continued  heat 
wouFd  soon  exhaust  and  extinguish.  Thus  by  re- 
turning day  and  night  to  both  parts  of  the  earth 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  preserves  both  their 
heat  and  moisture,  upon  which  all  generation  de- 
pends, in  a  due  and  regular  temper ;  so  that  neither 
their  radical  moisture  is  consumed  by  the  parching 
droughts  of  the  day,  nor  their  vital  heat  extinguish- 
ed by  the  cool  moistures  of  the  night,  but  the  one 
still  allays  and  tempers  the  other  by  their  quick  and 
alternate  revolutions.  How  then  can  the  sun,  that 
understands  no  utility,  and  designs  no  end,  be  de- 
termined to  this  course  of  motion,  which  above  all 
others  is  so  admirably  useful  and  advantageous  to 
this  world  we  live  in  ?  Again,  what  is  the  reason  that 
since  he  thus  equally  moves  round  the  earth,  he  doth 
not  always  move  in  the  same  circle,  but  run  out 
every  day  into  a  different  circle  almost  a  whole  de- 
gree farther  northward  or  southward ;  and  this  so  con- 
stantly and  precisely,  that  in  six  thousand  succeed- 
ing revolutions  he  hath  never  varied  so  much  as  one 
minute  from  his  course  either  one  way  or  the  other : 
and  by  these  his  stated  excurrences  towards  the 
north  and  south,  he  makes  the  seasons  of  the  year^ 
gives  a  summer  and  a  winter,  a  spring  and  a  fall,  t6 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  without  which  the  earth  would 
long  ere  this  have  been  utterly  useless,  and  all  its 
fruits,  and  for  want  of  them  its  animals  too,  would 
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have  for  ever  perished  ?  For  some  parts  of  it  would 
have  beeD  scorched  with  everlasting  heat,  others 
bound  up  with  everlasting  frost ;  here  it  would  have 
been  aU  a  sandy,  there  all  an  icy  desert,  and  so  both 
vegetation  and  generation  would  every  where  have 
utterly  ceased^  either  for  want  of  moisture  or  for  want 
of  heat.  How  came  the  sun  then^  which  hath  neither 
sense  nor  reason  of  his  own  to  guide  him,  to  be  di- 
rected into  such  a ,  commodious  course  of  annual 
motion,  whenas  in  that  vast  space  he  moves  in  he 
might  as  well  have  run  ten  thousand  other  courses 
of  motion  ?  He  might  have  moved  all  the  year  round 
the  earth's  equator ;  but  if  he  had  done  so,  all  the 
middle  tracts  of  earth,  both  northward  and  south- 
ward, would  soon  have  been  scorched  up  with  his 
continual  presence,  and  all  the  remoter  parts'  both 
ways  would  quickly  have  died  with  cold  through  his 
perpetual  absence :  or  he  might  have  run  his  annual 
course  on  one  side*  only  of  the  earth's  equator ;  and 
made  his  circular  excursions  to  or  beyond  the  pole ; 
but  if  he  had  done  so,  he  must  have  left  a  great  part 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere  exposed  to  everlasting 
night  and  cold :  whereas  in  the  annual  course  of  mo- 
tion he  now  performs,  he  sheds  forth  his  light,  and 
heat,  and  influence  over  aU  the  world,  and  by  turns 
gives  every  part  its  yearly  seasons ;  which  is  a  plain 
evidence,  that  all  his  motions  are  conducted  by  a 
wise  and  overruling  mind^  which  among  so  many 
courses  of  motion  that  lie  before  him  in  the  bound- 
less space  he  moves  in,  hath  determined  him  to  that 
which,  for  perpetuity,  is  much  the  best  and  most 
commodious. 

And  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  which  nature  hath  designed  for  a  vicarious 
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light  to  the  sun,  to  supply  his  absence,  and  perform 
his  office  in  this  lower  world.  For  what  makes  this 
senseless  and  irrational  planet,  that  moves  without 
any  intention  of  its  own,  wander  by  turns  northward 
and  southward  some  degrees  beyond  the  sun  ?  And 
what  niakes  it  move  northward  when  the  sun  is 
southward,  and  again  southward  when  the  sun  is 
northward ;  whereas  in  that  immense  space  wherein 
it  swims,  it  hath  room  enough  to  run  a  thousand 
other  courses  of  motion,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  so  advantageous  to  us  as  this  ?  For  by  moving 
northward  when  the  sun  is  southward,  and  so  e  con- 
tra, it  moderates  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  winter 
nights;  and  by  passing  beyond  the  tropics,  which 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  sun,  it  in  some  measure 
supplies  his  absence,  by  enlightening  those  long  and 
tedious  nights  in  which  the  regions  towards  the 
poles  are  buried;  which  is  a  plain  instance  of  the 
singular  care  of  Providence,  that  no  parts  of  the 
earth  should  be  left  altogether  destitute  of  the  ne- 
cessary comforts  of  the  heavenly  light  and  warmth.  • 
Again,  how  came  the  air,  which  hath  no  design  in 
itsdf,  to  place  itself  so  commodiously  as  it  hath  done 
between  the  earth  and  the  heavens  ?  Why  is  there 
not  a  wide  vacuity  between  ?  Or  if  some  body  must 
needs  intervene,  why  was  it  not  fire  or  water  as 
well  as  air,  which  of  all  other  bodies  is  the  most 
commodious  ?  For  had  it  been  a  void  space,  there 
could  have  been  no  intercourse  between  heaven  and 
earth;  or  had  it  been  filled  with  fire  or  water,  it 
would  have  consumed  or  drowned  the  earth  and  all 
things  belonging  to  it ;  but  as  for  the  air,  which  is  a 
thin,  swift,  fluid,  and  transparent  body,  it  is  of  all 
others  the  most  proper  vehicle  of  the  celestial  in- 
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flutoces.  'JPor  what  other  body  is  there,  that  through 
dtich  a  stupendous  distance  could  have  conveyed 
idOwn  to  us  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  with  such 
an  ineffable  swiftness  ?  or  what  other  element  could 
have  been  so  proper  for  animals  to  move  and  breathe 
in?  Since  therefore  this  space  between  the  earth 
and  heavens  might  have  been  suppUed  with  other 
bodies,  but  with  none  so  fit  as  air,  which  yet  is  no 
way  conscious  of  its  own  fitness,  and  so  cannot  l)e 
supposed  to  choose  this  space  for  itself^  it  is  a  plain 
evidence  that  there  was  a  wise  mind  without  it,  that 
chose  this  habitation  for  it. 

And  now  we  are  come  down  to  this  terrestrial  globe, 
which  consists  of  earth  and  water,  let  us  briefly  con- 
sider the  admirable  use  of  both,  and  of  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  them.  How  came  the  senseless  water 
to  bore  holes  and  channels  in  the  banks  of  the  ocean 
through  long  tracts  of  earth,  and  against  its  own 
nature  to  dimh  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  that  so 
it  may  be  able,  not  only  to  run  down  again  with  ease, 
but  also  to  carry  itself  to  such  heights  afterwards,  as 
the  necessities  of  men  and  beasts  require,  and  to 
unite  into  large  rivers,  that  run  into  all  the  inland 
parts  of  the  earth,  watering  both  them  and  their 
thirsty  animals  all  along  as  they  go,  till  at  last  they 
return  into  the  ocean  again  ?  How  came  this  dull 
and  sjllfufeless  element,  that  can  consult  neither  its 
own  conscience  nor  that  of  other  beings,  to  be  salt 
where  it  is  convenient  for  itself  to  be  salt,  viz.  in  the 
ocean,  by  which  it  is  preserved  from  putrefaction ; 
and  fresh  where  it  is  convenient  for  other  beings 
that  it  should  be  fresh»  viz.  in  the  fountains  and 
rivers,  that  so  it  may  be  fit  to  fructify  the  earth,  and 
to  be  a  wholesome  drink  for  its  animals  ?  How  came 
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to  many  rivers  and  fountains,  which  do  all  arise  bom 
ikhe  salt  waters  of  the  sea,  to  be  stripped  of  their  salt 
fWtideB,  by  running  through  the. pores  of  the  earth, 
]|ml  therdby  to  be  rendered  bdth  fhiitfiil  to  the  ground, 
jmd  wholesome  for  men  and  beasts?  How  cxHnes.it 
to  pass  that  so  mapy  douds  as  are  drawn  uprout-of 
the  salt  ocean,  should  in  their  ascent  so  far  shake  o^ 
their  talt,  as  to  descend  back  agam  upon  the  eartii 
in  sweet  and  fresh  showers?  And  how  came  tbose 
vapcnirs^  of  which  the  clouds  consist,  and  which  aie 
much  thicker  and  heavier  than  the  air,  to  be  dra^m 
aloft  as  they  are  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  have 
Mither  pumps  nor  buckets  to  exhale  them?  And 
when  they  are  aloft  in  the  air,  how  came  they  to 
gather  into  thick  clouds,  and  not  rather  to  disperse 
themselves  about  in  that  vast  expansum^  or  to  re- 
turn back  again  to  the  earth  in  thin  vapours  as  they 
arase?  and  while  they  hang  in  the  air^  what  is  it 
that  sustains  their  weight  ?  and  when  they  fall,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  they  ordinarily  fall  in  soft  and 
gentle  showers,  that  water  the  roots  of  the  grass  and 
con),  without  aiiy  prejudice  to  their  stalks  and  blades, 
and  not  rather  in  ^mists  or  streams,  which  either 
would  be  insufficient  to  moisten  the  earth,,  or  li^ 
•waste  its  com  and*firuit  with  the  vidence  of  their 
All?  All  which  are  illustrious  instances  of  a  wise 
and  powerftil  Providence,  that  directs  and  orders  this 
aenseless  element,  and  causes  it  ordinarflytto  move 
JBUd  act  a^  if  it  had  wisdom  in  itself,  and  did  there- 
withal industriously  consult  the  public  good  of  this 
wtHrld.  But  this  argument  you  may  find  handled 
more  at  large  in  a  late  excellent  treatise  de  Deo. 

And  now  we  are  arrived  to  the  earth,  whereon  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  beings,  which  though 
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itsdf  be  of  a  broken  and  irregular  figure,  and  seems 
to  be  rather  the  mighty  ruins  of  some  more  beautiful 
structure,  than,  an  original  effect  of  the  divine  art 
and  contrivance,  yet  contains  in  it  the  most  amazing 
instances  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Providence. 
'  For  how  comes  this  dull  and  stupid  lump  to  be  im- 
pr^nated  with  such  an  infinite  variety  of  seminal 
virtues,  all  which  do  proceed  as  orderly  and  arti- 
ficiaUy  in  the  formation  of  their  plants  and  fruits,  as 
if  they  were  every  one  endued  with  a  most  wise  and 
intelligent  mind  ?  For  since  the  plants  do  all  derive 
.  their  nourishment  from  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  is  necessary  that  some  parts  of  them  should 
be  buried  under  ground,  that  so  they  may  come  at 
their  food ;  and  that  these  parts  should  be  fitted  with 
spongy  strings  to  fasten  them  to  the  earth,  and  to 
suck  in  those  juices  of  it  whereon  they  feed :  and 
accordingly  the  seminal  virtue  of  every  plant  forms 
itself  a  root  under  ground,  which  runs  out  more  or 
less  from  the  centre  of  it  into  greater  or  smaller 
strings,  proportionable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  plant 
it  bears,  that  so .  how  great  soever  it  be,  it  may  by 
these  strings  be  so  fastened  to  the  earth,  as  that  the 
wind,  to  which  its  upper  parts  are  exposed,  may  not 
be  able  to  tear  them  up.  -  Then  this  seminal  form^ 
whatsoever  it  be,  digests  these  strings  into  a  porous 
and  spongy  substance,  fit  to  suck  in  the  juices  of  the 
earth  on-  ^ery  side,  and  bores  little  holes  or  strait 
fibres  through  them  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that 
so  by  these  conduit-pipes  they  may  all  convey  the 
juices  they  imbibed  into  the  centre  of  the  root ;  and 
having  thus  formed  its  root,  and  by  these  strings  or 
nervous  filaments  supplied  it  with  jdenty  of  juice, 
by.  strange  mysterious  art  it  concocts  the  liquid  mat- 
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ter  into  a  hard  and  solid  substance,  through  which 
it  also  bores  an  infinite  number  of  strait  fibres  from 
the  very  centre  of  the  root,  to  convey  up  with  it 
those  juices  that  are  lodged  there,  with  the  thicker 
parts  of  which  it  nourishes  and  increases  its  mcHre 
solid  substance,  thrusting  forth  the  thinner  towardi 
Ike  surface,  and  the  thinnest  at  the  extremities  of  its 
branches ;  the  former  of  which  it  digests  into  a  bark^ 
wherewithal  it  clothes  the  tender  body  of  its  plants 
to  defend  it  against  the  violences  of  heat  and  cold ; 
the  latter  into  leaves,  and  therewithal  adorns  its 
branches,  and  shelters  its  fruit  from  the  scorching  of 
the  sun,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  rain ;  and 
by  thus  distributing  the  stiU  rising  juices,  it  stiU  in. 
creasea  Its  plant,  till  such  time  as  it  arrives  to  its 
ftill  growth  and  maturity :  so  that  from  the  utmost 
strings  of  the  root  to  the  centre  of  it,  from  the  centre 
of  the  root  to  the  highest  branches  of  it,  from  the 
branches  to  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  it,  these  porous 
filHres  run  on,  by  which  every  part,  how  distant 
soever  frt)m  the  root,  sucks  up  its  juices,  and  digests 
them  into  its  own  substance;  for  even  the  leaves 
and  fruit  are  hung  upon  the  branches  by  littley.soft*. 
and  spongy  stalks,  through  which  there  run  innu* 
merable  fibres  that  convey  the  juice  itoxa  tte 
branches,  and  by  stupendous  art  distribute  it  by 
their  pores  through  all  the  whole  body  of  the  leav^ 
and  fruit.  ^  But  then  by  what  particular  art  tha 
seminal  virtue  of  each  particular  kind  doth  so  con- 
stantly  and  regularly  concoct  and  elaborate  the  juices 
of  the  earth  into  their  owa  specific  smells  and  tastes, 
and  figure  and  colours,  is  a  mystery  that  confounds 
and  puzzles  all  our  philosophy.     Now  whence^  I 

■  Vidct  Lessius  de  Prov. 
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beseech,  ymii  proceeds  tiiis  curious,  inunitable  art, 
which  wd  with  all  our  reason  can  neither  transcribe 
nor  comprehend?  Not  from  the  things  themselves 
sure ;  for  how  can  they  have  art  that  have  no  rea- 
son? and  therefore  of  necessity  it  must  proceed 
from  some  all-wise,  superintending  mind,  that  either 
immediately  contrives  and  frames  them,  or  else  inob 
presses  their  seminal  virtues  with  its  own  all-wise 
and  powerful  art,  whereby  they  contrive  and  frame 
themselves.. 

And  if  in  the  composure  of  every  plant  there  are 
such  visible  footsteps  of  a  divine  art,  how  much  more 
of  every  animal^  whose  parts,  for  infinite  variety,  de- 
licate smallness,  exquisite  shape,  position,  and  tem- 
po*, do  as  far  excel  the  other,  as  the  offices  for  which 
ttiey  are  designed!  For  though  the  plastidk  soul 
that  forms  the  animal  hath  not  the  least  ray  of  art 
or  reason  of  its  own,  yet  in  the  formation  of  it,  it 
proceeds  with  as  much  curious  and  incomparable 
art,  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  the  most  perfect 
reason.  For  first  it  spins  out  the  thicker  parts  of 
the  seminal  matter  into  little  threads  or  fibres,  part 
of  which  it  hollows  into  pipes,  and  part  into  sponges, 
some  whereof  are  more  thin,  and  some  more  solid ; 
dBl  which,  with  wondrous  art,  it  cuts  and  prunes 
in  divers  places,  fitting  their  ends  to  one  another, 
and  in  divers  manners  knitting  them  together  into  a 
well-proportioned  structure  of  bones  and  members : 
then  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  seminal  matter  it 
tottni  t&e  entrails,  viz.  the  liver,  and  heart,  and 
hrmns,  draviing  out  from  each  certain  fibres  to  be 
framed  into  veins,  and  arteries,  and  nerves;  for 
irhich  end  it  bores  and  hollows  them  throu|^*,  ex- 
tends and  stretches  them  out  at  length,  and  divides 
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them  into  innumerable  branches,  which  it  spreads 
through  all  the  entrails,  and  thereby  maintains  a 
mutual  communication  between  them,  and  derives 
the  nourishment  and  animal  and  vital  spirits  through 
all  the  body.  And  having  thus  spun  the  several 
parts  out  of  the  seminal  matter,  and  curiously  woven 
them  together,^it  concocts  the  remainder  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  is  still  supplied  with  new  nourishment, 
into  the  substance  of  those  several  parts ;  and  this 
in  such  precise  and  regular  proportions,  as  to  form 
every  one  of  them,  though  infinitely  various  from 
one  another,  into  its  own  proper  figure,  and  mea- 
sure, and  proportion,  so  that  within  seven  days  after 
the  conception,  the  whole  body  is  entirely  framed, 
and  distinguished, into  all  its  proper  parts  and  mem- 
bers ;  which,  though  they  are  so  vastly  great  in  their 
number,  so  strangely  different  in  their  size  and  figure, 
so  infinitely  various  in  their  motions  and  tendencies, 
do  all  contribute  one  way  or  other  to  the  beauty  and 
benefit  of  the  whole :  some  to  propagate  the  kind^ 
others  to  preserve  the  individual,  others  to  distin- 
guish what  is  necessary,  convenient,  and  pleasant, 
fro|n  what  is  dangerous,  offensive,  or  destructive  to 
its  nature ;  some  to  pursue  what  is  good^  others  to 
shun  what  is  evil,  others  to  enjoy  those  goods^  and 
others  to  defend  it  against  those  evils  that  thi^aten 
or  invade  it.  So  that  of  all  these  infinitely  numerous 
and  diverse  parts,  not  one  can  be  wanting  or  defec- 
tive without  some  considerable  damage  to  the  whole. 
How  then  is  it  conceivable  that  such  an  infinite 
number  of  different  animals,  which  are  all  wo  pjppfect 
in  their  kind,  so  amazingly  curious  in  their  compo- 
sition, as  that  we  with  all  our  reason  can  discern 
nothing  in  them  that  is  either  superfluous  or  defec« 
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tive, .  nothing  in  their  figure  that  is  irr^ular,  no- 
thing in  their  position  that  is  misplaced,  nothing  in 
their  motion  that  is  exorbitant,  should  all  of  them  be 
framed  by  their  several  plastick  souls,  which  are  ut- 
terly blind  and  irrational,  without  the  conduct  and 
direction  of  an  all-wise  and  aU-powerful  Providence  ? 
Should  you  behold  a  conftised  heap  of  earth,  and 
stone,  and  iron,  and  timber,  without  any  visible  arti- 
ficer near  it,  fall  to  polishing  its  own  parts,  fitting 
them  to  one  another,  and  disposing  them  into  order 
according  to  the  rules  of  architecture,  and  at  length 
frame  them  all  together  into  the  form  of  a  most 
beautiful  palace ;  would  you  not  conclude  thdt  some 
skilful  mind  were  invisibly  present  there,  and  did 
work  upon  this  senseless  heap,  and  dispose  its  parts 
into  this  comely  order  ?  And  yet  in  the  composure 
of  any  one  animal  there  is  infinitely  more  art  than 
in  the  most  beautiful  structure  in  the  world.  How 
then  can  we  imagine  that  tiie  bliiid,  artless  matter, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  could  ever  have  framed  it- 
self into  this  admirable  form  and  contexture,  had 
not  some  great  mind  been  invisibly  present  at  the 
composition  of  it,  or  at  least  imprinted  on  its  artless 
matter  some  powerful  signature  of  its  own  wise  art 
to  direct,  and  order  to  contrive  it. 

I  might  from  hence  have  proceeded  to  the  forma- 
tion of  man,  the  masterpiece  of  aU  this  lower  crea- 
tion, in  whose  frame  and  structure  there  are  such 
miracles  of  art  as  do  outreach  both  the  imitation  and 
wofider  of  the  most  raised  and  comprehensive  minds. 
For ''iriio  can  sufficiently  admire  the  skilful  contex- 
ture of  his  corporeal  parts,  which,  though  almost  in- 
finite in  number  and  variety,  do  not  only  compose  a 
body  of  a  most  amiable  symmetry  and  proportion, 
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but  are  also  as  exactly  framed,  and  tempered,  and 
adapted  to  perform  the  offices  of  life  and  motion, 
and  sense  and  reason,  as  art  or  wit  can  fancy  and 
imagine  them  ?  But  then  how  much  more  admirable 
is  the  soul  which  inhabits  and  animates  this  body ; 
for  of  whatsoever  substance  this  thing  we  call  our 
soul  is,  it  is  evidently  framed  for  great  and  noUe 
operations,  to  disclose  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
to  dive  into  its  deep  philosophy,  to  penetrate  into 
the  causes  of  things,  and  with  its  nimble  and  sa^* 
gadous  thoughts  to  survey  this  ample  theatre  of 
beings ;  to  recollect  things  past,  and  to  foretell  things 
to  come ;  to  invent  the  most  useful  arts  and  compre- 
heifeive  sciences ;  to  dictate  good  laws,  and  project 
wise  policies  for  the  government  of  human  societies ; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  understand  the  right  reasons  of 
things,  and  to  regulate  its  will  and  affections  by 
them.  And  is  it  possible  we  should  imagine  a  being 
thus  exquisitely  framed  to  be  the  product  of  a  blind 
and  artless  matter,  to  be  nothing  but  a  lucky  jumble 
of  senseless  and  irrational  atoms  ?  For  suppose  it 
were  nothing  but  elaborated  matter,  yet  certainly  it 
requires  infinite  art  and  skill  to  contrive  and  fashion 
it  into  all  those  curious  springs,  and  wheels^  and 
mechanic  knacks  that  are  necessary  to  render  it  not 
only  a  living  and  feeling,  but  also  a  wise  and  rational 
matter.  For  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  little  drop 
of  water,  without  the  assistance  of  any  mind  or  pro- 
nidence,  should  form  itself,  not  only  into  aU  the  parts 
and' lineaments  of  a  human  body,  but  also  into  a  hu- 
man mind,  a  mind  of  vast  desires  and  infinite  capa- 
cities of  knowledge,  that  can  form  ideas  with  itself 
of  every  thing  that  is  round  about  it,  and  from  them 
can  frame  innumerable  propositions,   and   deduce 
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them  into  ■  arts  and  sciences ;  and,  in  a  wordy  that 
can  move  itself,  and  the  body  it  lives  in,  by  its  own 
internal  springs,  and  form  itself  into  so  many  va- 
rious and  contrary  affections,  by  the  mysterious  force 
and  energy  of  its  own  reason  and  discourse  ?  If  you 
beheld  a  dead  pencil  move  without  any  visible  hand, 
and  dip  itself  into  various  colours,  and  draw  but  an 
exact  picture  of  a  man,  you  would  doubtless  con- 
clude either  that  some  invisible  limner  had  infused 
into  it  the  art  of  limning,  or  did  immediately  no- 
nage and  direct  it  But  should  you  find  this  picture, 
when  it  is  drawn  and  finished,  not  qnly  live  and 
move,  but  reason  and  discourse,  and  exert  all  sorts 
of  animal  and  human  operations,  could  you  imagine 
that  ever  the  blind,  irrational  pencil  formed  it  of  it- 
self, without  being  managed  or  directed  by  some  su- 
perior mind  or  providence  ? 

And  thus  I  have  given  some  brief  instances  of 
the  constant  direction  ^of  all  sorts  of  things,  how 
stupid  and  irrational  soever,  to  some  wise  and  good 
end ;  which  is  a  plain  evidence  of  an  universal  Pro- 
vidence over  the  world,  that  in  a  constant  and  uni- 
form series  directs  things  to  their  proper  ends,  that 
have  no  aim  or  design  of  their  own,  and  so  are  ut- 
terly uncapable  to  guide  and  direct  themselves. 

II.  Another  sensible  evidence  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence is  the  sagacious  providence  of  things  that 
have  no  foresight  in  themselves.  For  among  irra- 
tional beings,  that  can  neither  apprehend  for  what 
ends  they  act,,  nor  by  what  means  they  may  best  ef- 
fect them,  how  strange  is  it  to  consider  with  what 
insight  and  providence  they  many  of  them  act  in 
storing  up  provisions  for  thqn^ves  against  a  time 
of  extremity,  in  framing  their  own  beds  and  nests. 
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tfi4  defending  themsdves  and  their  young  agiiiiiib 
appronching  dangers ;  in  educating  their  young;  and 
propagating  th^  kind  ttprough  ifl  succeeding  geoe* 
rations;  insomuch  that^v^ihej  wete  every  one  en- 
dued  with  reason  of  their  own  to  foresee  their  own 
dangersi  and  forecast  ^their  own  conveniencj  and 
safety,  they  could  not  act  with  more  skill  and  sfl^ 
gadty  than  they  do.  For  thus  the  plants,  that  have, 
neither  sense  nor  reason  to  discern  the  periods  of 
their  own  growth  and  decay,  when  they  have  almoit 
^nt  themselves,  andMre  ready  to  wither  and  die» 
run  up  into  «eed,  as  n  they  foresaw  their  own  apr 
proaching  £ate»  and  did  thereupon  bethink  them* 
sdves  of  propagating  their  kind  befi)ve  it  be  too  late» 
and  leaving  a  numerous  posterity  behind  them.  And 
therefore  since  they  have  neither  thought  nor  fore- 
cast in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  Pro- 
vidence that  thinks  uad  forecasts  for  them. 

Thus  also  Uiose  plants  that  shoot  up  on  high,  but 
are  too  weak  to  support  themselves,  such  as  the  ho|^, 
and  vine,  and  ivy,  run  out  into  little  strings  or  ten- 
drils, with  which  Uiey  lay  hold  upon  some  body 
that  is  stronger  than  themselves;  as  if  they  weite 
conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  and  so  to  prop  up 
themselves  did  designedly  twist  about  those  stronger 
bodies,  that  are  best  able  to  support  them.  And 
therefore  since  they  neither  know  their  own  weak- 
gessy  nor  yet  the  strength  of  the  trees  or  wall  they 
depend  on,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wise  Pro- 
vidence that  knows  both,  and  guides  and  directs 
tfaem  to  their  safety. 

And  as  there  js  a  visiUe  Providence  over  plants, 
so  there  is  also  qiner  brute  and  irrational  animds, 
and   especially  over  the  smallest  and  most  cob- 
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temptitile ;  who,  by  reason  of  their  natural  weakness 
and  unpotence,  are  less  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves.  For  thus  the  spider  is  a  creature  as  void  of 
reascm  as  the  plant  of  sense,  and  yet  with  what 
wondrous  art  doth  he  spin  his  web  out  of  a  viscous 
matter  within  his  own  bowels.  He  extends  the 
threads  of  it  across  to  one  another,  leaving  equal 
angles  in  the  middle,  fastening  the  extreme  to  the 
opposite  threads ;  and  then,  lest  through  the  weak- 
ness of  the  slender  threads  of  which  it  is  composed, 
the  fly  he  hunts  should  happen  to  break  through,  he 
i^eaves  several  under-nets  one  within  another,  and 
with  a  wondrous  art  fastens  them  all  together,  that 
so  if  one  should  fail  the  other  might  hold*  And 
when  he  hath  thus  fixed  and  spread  his  subtle  and 
strange  contrived  snares,  he  lies  in  wait  in  a  little 
den  without,  made  by  him  on  purpose  to  conceal 
himself;  from  whence,  as  soon  as  the  fly  is  en- 
tangled, he  swiftly  runs  and  seizes  it,  and  having 
killed  it,  carries  it  away,  and  lays  it  up  in  a  safe  re- 
pository against  a  time  of  famine.  In  all  which 
performance  this  irrational  insect  proceeds  as  provi- 
dently and  wisely,  as  if  in  a  long  deduction  he  had 
inferred  one  thing  from  another,  and  acted  upon  the 
most  rational  deliberation :  and  therefore  since  he  is 
void  of  reason  himself,  and  doth  not  determine  him- 
self by  any  natural  logic  of  his  own,  he  must  pro- 
ceed by  the  reason  and  direction  of  some  wise  mind 
without  him,  that  hath  the  guidance  and  disposal  of 
his  motion.  For  he  begins  not  to  exercise  his  art 
after  be  is  arrived  to  a  riper  age,  but  is  bom  with 
his  trade  about  him,  and  spins  and  weaves  from  his 
vcsry  infancy :  nor  is  there  any'dirersity  in  his  ma- 
nufacture^ as  there  uses  to  be  in  those  of  rational  ar- 
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dicers,  but  it  is  always  woven  in  the  same  manner, 
and  figure,  and  fashion ;  which  is  a  plain  evidence 
that  he  effects  it  not  by  any  art  or  reason  of  his 
own,  but  by  mere  natural  instinct,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  impression  of  the  art  and  reason  of  the  Ai^ 
thor  of  nature,  which  impression  knows  not  what  it 
^  doth,  nor  upon  what  reason  it  proceeds,  but  only 
answers  to  the  reason  of  God,  as  the  signature  dotli 
to  the  seal  that  impressed  it,  and  like  an  echo  arti^ 
culates  and  resounds  his  voice  without  understand- 
ing what  it  means.  And  as  the  senseless  echo, 
when  it  reverberates  words  that  carry  sense  and 
reason  in  them,  supposes  the  original  voice  to  pro- 
ceed from  some  intelligent  mind ;  so  these  irrational 
instincts  of  nature,  which  express  so  much  art  and 
reason  in  their  operations,  do  necessarily  imply,  that 
there  is  some  wise  mind  or  providence  to  which 
they  owe  their  original  and  continuance. 

For  thus,  to  instance  farther,  with  what  a  strai]^ 
and  wonderful  art  do  the  bees  frame  their  combs, 
wiiich  they  divide  on  each  side  into  a  world  of 
tittle  six  cornered  cells,  and  then  prop  Uiem  up  with 
middle;  walls  of  pillars  which  they  raise  from  the 
flow  into  an  arch ;  by  which  as  they  are  rendered 
mare  strong,  so  the  bees  have  an  entrance  through 
to  repair  them  whenever  they  decay:  and  having 
thus  artificially  built  their  houses,  with  what  industry 
do  they  wander  to  and  fro  to  gather  the  sweet  dews 
of  heaven  whereon  they  live,  from  the  herbs  and 
flowers  of  the  field ;  and  with  what  care  do-  they 
treasure  them  up  in  those  little  cells  against  winter, 
when  they  can  neither  go  forth  by  reason  of  the 
Cidd  to  seek  their  sustenance  abroad,  nor  yet  find  it 
if  ih^y  .could.   And  when  they  have  filled  their  celU 
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with  their  winter  provision,  they  providently  draw 
over  the  mouth  of  them  a  thin  skin  or  membrane  to 
preserve  the  gratefiil  liquor,  lest  it  should  drop  out 
and  be  lost.  And,  in  a  word,  in  what  a  r^ular  order 
do  they  live ;  they  rest  and  labour  all  together,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  several  offices  conspire  to  the 
same  work.  Some  press  the  flowers  with  their  fe^ 
others  with  their  mouths  or  down  of  their  bodies 
gather  up  the  moistures  which  these  press  out,  and 
carry  them  home  to  their  cells ;  some  bring  home 
the  materials  of  which  these  cells  are  composed, 
others  disburden  them  of  it,  others  build  with  it, 
and  others  plane  and  polish  the  building.  Thus  all 
hands  are  at  work,  first  to  build  the  house  they  are 
,  to  dwell  in,  and  to  divide  it  into  its  several  apart- 
ments, and  then  to  store  them  all  with  provision 
against  the  ensuing  time  of  scarcity.  Now  there- 
fore (not  to  mention  their  wondrous  polity  and  go- 
vernment, of  which  so  many  curious  observations 
have  been  made)  how  is  it  possible  they  should  do 
all  these  things  with  so  much  r^ularity  and  exact 
order,  without  being  guided  by  some  art  and  reason  ? 
But  yet  it  is  certain  it  is  not  by  any  reason  of  their 
own :  they  do  not  at  all  consider,  when  they  build, 
how  needful  houses  are  for  themselves  and  their 
winter  provisions,  nor  how  convenient  that  waxy 
niatter  which  they  gather  is  to  build  those  houses ; 
nor  what  necessity  there  is  of  dividing  them  into 
distinct  cells  and  apartments ;  they  understand  not 
the  nature  of  those  sweet  dews  which  they  gather, 
whether  they  are  food  or  poison;  and  when  they 
gather  more  than  they  have  present  need  of,  they 
know  not  why  they  do  it;  they  reason  not  with 
themsdves   that   winter   is   approaching,   wherein 
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neither  these  dews  will  fall  upon  which  they  Uve, 
nor  themselves  be  able  to  go  forth  and  gather  them, 
and  that  therefore  it  behoves  them  to  store  them- 
selves beforehand  against  the  ensuing  famine :  and 
when  that  they  have  laid  up  their  store,  and  are 
binding  it  in  with  the  membrane  they  draw  over  it, 
they  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a  fluid  matter,  that 
win  be  apt  to  run  out  and  be  lost.  And  yet  all 
these  things  they  perform  with  as  much  regularity 
and  art,  as  if  they  had  throughly  weighed  and  con- 
sidered, and  perfectly  understood  the  reason  of  them ; 
which  is  a  plain  evidence  that  they  are  acted  by  a 
reason  that  is  not  their  own :  and  what  other  reason 
can  this  be,  than  that  of  the  divine  mind,  which 
governs  and  disposes  all  things  ?  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  ants,  and  moles,  and  palmerworms,  and 
innumerable  other  animals,  which,  though  they  have 
no  reason  of  their  own,  are  yet  in  many  instances  as 
evidently  conducted  by  reason  as  any  rational  beings 
whatever. 

For  with  what  admirable  art  do  the  irrational 
Inrds  form  their  nests  a  little  after  their  coupling. 
They  begin  to  build,  though  they  neither  consider 
that  they  are  breeding,  nor  yet  do  foresee  when 
they  shall  lay.  By  which  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a 
Providence  which  considers  and  foresees  for  them : 
and  though  they  understand  not  what  materials  are 
fittest  to  build  their  nests,  nor  in  what  order  to 
fVame  and  dispose  them,  yet  there  is  a  very  wise  un- 
-derstanding  that  directs  them  both  to  choose  and 
contrive  the  materials,  and  this  with  greater  art 
than  we  with  all  our  reason  can  do.  For  as  for  the 
outward  surface  of  the  nests,  which  comes  not  near 
their  bodies,  they  frame  it  with  sticks  and  thorns. 
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which  with  inimitable  art  they  twist  and  interweave 
into*  a  round  and  uniform  hollowness,  which  they 
commonly  daub  round  with  mud  to  render  it  more 
compact  and  warm :  when  this  is  done,  though  they 
understand  not  their  own  specific  frame  and  consti- 
tution,  yet  they  proceed  as  if  they  did,  and  suit  their 
nests  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their  natures ; 
for  those  of  them  that  are  of  a  hardier  make  con- 
tent themselves  with  this  inward  plastering,  and 
when  it  is  dried  proceed  to  lay  and  hatch  their  eggs 
on  it,  without  troubling  themselves  to  line  it  with 
any  softer  materials,  as  if  they  knew  beforehand  that 
the  constitution  of  their  young  would  be  such  as 
would  not  need  any  softness  or  delicacy;  whereas 
those  that  are  of  a  tenderer  frame  take  care  to  clothe 
the  hard  plastering  with  straw,  or  hay,  or  moss, 
upon  which  those  that  are  tenderest  of  all  make 
another  layer  of  hair,  or  down,  or  feathers,  as  if  they 
perfectly  understood  what  degree  of  softness  and 
warmth  would  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
nourishment  of  their  tender  offspring.  Since  there- 
fore it  is  certain  that  they  know  none  of  all  these 
things,  and  yet  they  act  as  if  they  did,  they  must 
necessarily  be  supposed  to  act  by  the  direction  of 
some  wise  mind  that  perfecjtly  knows  them  all. 
And  then  again,  considering  with  what  patience 
and  diligence  the  female  sits  upon  her  -^gs  when 
she  hath  laid  them,  as  if  she  understood  the  philo- 
sophy of  her  own  warmth,  how  necessary  it  is  to 
form,  animate,  and  hatch  them ;  and  with  what  care 
and  industry  the  male  brings  her  in  provision  whilst 
she  is  sitting,  that  so  she  nwiy  not  be  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  nature  to  neglect  their  eggs,  and  leave 
them  too  long  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  which  in  a 
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short  time  would  destroy  the  tender  principles  of 
life  within  them;  and,  in  a  word,  with  what  care 
and  industry  they  both  conspire  to  cherish  and  feed 
their  young  when  they  are  hatched,  till  such  time  as 
they  are  clothed  and  fledged,  and  can  fly  abroad  to 
'seek  provision  for  themselves;  considering,  I  say, 
how  in  all  these  things  they  proceed  as  if  they  per- 
jfectly  understood  the  reasons  and  necessities  of  their 
own  actions,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  be  guided 
either  by  a  reason  in  their  own,  or  in  some  other 
mind,  that  hath  the  command  and  conduct  of  their 
motions.  Now  that  it  is  not  by  a  reason  of  their 
own  is  evident,  because  whatsoever  they  do,  they  ne- 
cessarily do,  and  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise ;  for 
they  never  vary  in  their  operations,  never  try  any 
new  experiments,  but  always  proceed  in  the  same 
road,  and  repeat  the  same  things  in  the  same  me- 
thod, which  is  a  plain  sign  that  they  cannot  do 
otherwise,  and  consequently  that  they  act  not  from 
reasbn  but  necessity ;  and  therefore,  since  they  are 
made  and  impelled  to  act  as  they  do,  and  yet  do 
act  so  rationally  and  wisely,  that  which  impels  them 
must  be  a  rational  mind  either  acting  upon  them  im- 
mediately, or  by  a  fixed  and  permanent  impression 
of  its  art  and  reason  on  their  motions.  For,  as 
Aristotle  hath  long  since  observed,  oSre  re^v^  ovre  ^^^ 

nfaolrra  ovre  /SovXeuo-a/xeva  worn,  **  they  do  these  things 

**  neither  by  any  art,  nor  counsel,  nor  deliberation  of 
''  their  own."  They  are  not  masters  of  the  wisdom 
by  which  they  act,  but  are  merely  passive  to  the  im- 
pressions of  that  wisdom  that  are  made  upon  them ; 
for  so  men,  we  see,  for  their  own  profit  and  others' 
pleasure,  can  teach  dogs  and  other  animals  to  dance 
the  measures  of  tunes,  and  other  artificial  motions, 
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the  rules  and  ends  of  which  they  understead  not ; 
for  when  they  perform  these  motions,  they  neither 
think  of  their  master's  profit  nor  the  spectator's  plea^ 
sure,  which  is  the  end  and  design  of  them,  nor  un* 
derstand  the  proportions  of  music,  which  is  the  rule 
of  them :  so  that  the  reason  of  their  motions  is  only 
in  their  teacher's  mind,  who,  by  frequent  use,  doth 
by  degrees  imprint  the  practice  of  his  art '  upon 
then-  fancies ;  and  if  a  man  can  so  imprint  his  art 
upon  these  artless  creatures,  as  to  make  them  prac- 
tise it  without  understanding  either  the  grounds  or 
reasons  of  it,  how  much  more  may  an  all-wise  and 
almighty  mind?  And  therefore,  since  de  facto  we 
behold  a  world  of  curious  arts  among  brute  animals, 
that  far  exceeds  all  the  little  feats  we  can  teach 
them,  why  may  we  not  as  reasonably  believe,  that 
any  one  of  these  dancing  animals  learned  all  his  ar- 
tificial motions,  the  reasons  of  which  he  understands 
not,  without  any  arts-master  to  teach  him,  as  that 
ants  and  bees  acquired  all  the  art  and  providence 
they  practise,  without  either  discovering  the  reasons 
of  it  by  any  understanding  of  their  own,  or  being 
ever  instructed  in  it  by  any  other  provident  mind  ? 
for  art  and  providence  cannot  be  supposed  without 
teason ;  and  therefore,  since  the  reason  of  their  art  is 
not  in  themselves,  it  must  necessarily  be  in  some 
mind  without  them,  that  hath  the  conduct  and  di- 
rection of  all  their  motions. 

III.  Another  sensible  evidence  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence is,  the  mutual  agreement  and  correspondency 
of  things  that  have  no  understanding  of  themselves 
or  of  one  another :  for  if  we  look  abroad  into  the 
world,  we  cannot  but  observe  an  admirable  harmony 
among  things  which  yet  have  no  kind  of  knowledge 
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of  one  anothery  and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  firamed  and  adapted  themselves  to  one  another ; 
nor  yet  to  be  so  framed  and  adapted,  but  by  the  art 
and  contrivance  of  some  very  wise  and  intelligent 
mind.  For  how  can  any  cause  fit  any  two  things  to 
one  another,  without  having  some  idea  in  his  mind 
of  the  natures  of  them  both  ?  If  therefore  in  the  na* 
tore  of  things  we  can  discover  a  world  of  mutual 
suitabilities  of  this  to  that,  and  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other, it  will  *  be  a  sufficient  argument  that  they  all 
proceed  fit>m  some  wise  cause  that  had  an  universal 
idea  of  their  natures  in  his  mind,  and  saw  how  such 
a  thing  would  suit  such  a  thing,  before  ever  he  ao 
tually  adapted  them  one  to  another. 

Now,  not  to  insist  any  fEUther  upon  the  admirable 
fitness  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the  water  and  earth,  the 
air  and  heaven  and  earth  one  to  another,  which  I 
have  largely  discoursed  already,  how  exactly  is  every 
animal  fitted  for  its  element,  and  every  element  itx 
its  animals !  Thus  the  Urds,  for  instance,  are  fitted 
with  wings  to  fly  aloft  in  the  air,  and  the  air  is  fitted 
to  bear  them  up,  and  to  yield  to  the  vibration  of 
their  wings:  the  fishes  are  fitted  to  swim  in  the 
water,  having  fins,  which  serve  instead  of  oars  to  cut 
through  and  divide  the  streams ;  and  the  waters  are 
fitted  for  the  fish  to  swim  in,  being  a  soft  and  fluid 
substance  that  is  easily  cut  and  divided :  and  as  for 
the  earth,  and  those  earthy  animals  that  inhabit  it,, 
there  is  an  admirable  congruity  between  them ;  for 
they  being  all  framed  to  walk  or  creep,  must  have  an 
hard  and  solid  matter  to  move  on,  and  the  earth  being 
an  hard  and  solid  matter,  requires  such  animals  as 
can  walk  or  creep  on  it :  and  as  every  element  is  fit* 
ted  for  the  motion  of  its  animals,  and  every  animal 
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to  move  in  its  element ;  so,  every  element  hath  a  food 
that  is  proper  to  the  appetites  of  its  animals,  and 
every  animal  an  appetite  that  is  proper  to  the  food 
of  its  element :  so  that  as  every  animal  is  fitted  with- 
in with  all  those  faculties  and  organs  that  are  requi- 
site to  its  procuring  and  enjoying  what  is  good  for 
it,  and  its  shunning  and  repelling  what  is  hurtftil; 
so  it  is  also  furnished  without  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  its  support  and  satisfaction. 
Thus  every  faculty  within  hath  an  object  without 
prepared  for  it  that  is  exactly  correspondent  there- 
with, without  which,  as  hath  been  excellently  ob- 
served, the  faculty  would  become  vain  and  useless, 
yea,  and  sometimes  harmful  and  destructive ;  as  re- 
ciprocally the  object  would  import  little  or  nothing, 
if  such  a  faculty  were  not  provided  for  and  suited  to 
it.  For  thus  the  eye  would  be  perfectly  useless,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  light,  and  the  light  would  be 
much  less  considerable  if  it  were  not  for  the  eye : 
for  if  all  light  were  extinguished,  all  those  curious 
colours  into  which  the  light  is  refracted  would  be 
utterly  insignificant ;  and  if  all  those  colours  were 
extinguished,  the  eye  would  be  utterly  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  pleasant  entertainments.  And  what 
use  would  there  be  of  all  that  infinite  variety  of  me- 
lodious sounds,  fragrant  odours,  and  delicious  sa- 
vours, which  this  frame  of  nature  affords,  were  there 
no  hearing,  smelling,  or  tasting  faculties  ?  and  what 
would  these  faculties  signify,  were  there  no  sounds, 
or  odours,  or  savours  ?  So  that  these  objects  and  fa- 
culties are  all  as  perfectly  fitted  one  to  another,  as  it 
was  possible  for  art  to  fit  them :  nothing  could  be 
better  fitted  for  seeing  than  the  eye ;  nothing  better 
framed  to  render  things  visible  than  the  light ;  and 
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light  can  be  refracted  into  no  colour  so  grateful  unto 
the  eye  as  green,  which  is  the  great  colour  of  nature : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ear  and  sounds,  the 
smell  and  odours,  the  taste  and  savours;  And  if  the 
eye  were  made  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  were,  being  so  exquisitely  fram- 
ed for  that  purpose,  to  be  sure  light  was  made  for 
seeing,  and  sounds  for  hearing,  and  so  for  all  the 
rest:  and  how  is  it  possible  that  so  many  things 
should  be  made  so  exactly  haniionious  and  agreeable 
with  one  another,  without  the  powerful  art  and  di- 
rection of  some  very  skilful  mind,  that  knew  before- 
hand that  this  thing  would  perfectly  fit  that,  and 
consequently  had  a  perfect  idea  of  them?  When 
therefore  we  behold  such  exact  correspondencies  be- 
tween ^he  motive  faculties  of  animals  and  the  ele- 
ments they  move  in,  between  the  fruits  and  products 
of  those  elements,  and  the  faculties  of  taste,  digestion, 
and  nutrition,  in  those  animals  that  inhabit  them ; 
and,  in  a  word,  between  all  sensible  objects  without, 
and  sensitive  objects  within,  how  is  it  possible  we 
should  be  so  senseless,  as  not  to  trace  out  an  all- 
directing  wisdom  by  footsteps  that  are  so  express  and 
remarkable  ?  For  suppose  you  heard  a  musical  in- 
strument move  its  own  strings  into  an  exquisite  har- 
mony, and  run  long  divisions  of  curious  and  well- 
proportioned  notes,  without  the  impulse  of  any  visi- 
ble artist,  would  you  not  conclude  either  that  some 
invisible  hand  did  immediately  touch  and  play  upon 
its  strings,  or  that  they  were  moved  by  some  inter- 
nal spring  and  contrivance  of  a  musical  mind  ?  How 
then  can  we  attend  to  the  admirable  harmonies  of 
nature, to  the  natural  references,  and  due  proportions, 
and  exact  correspondencies  of  all  its  innumerable 
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parts  to  one  another^  without  believing  that  there  is 
some  great  harmonical  mind  which  tuned  it  at  first, 
and  still  plays  upon  it  by  the  immediate  touch  and 
impulse  of  its  own  invisible  hand  ? 

And  as  all  things  are  thus  fitted  and  adapted  to- 
gether, so  are  they  also  most  regularly  subordinated 
to  one  another,  according  to  their  rank  and  worth ; 
the  senseless  elements,  with  all  their  fruit  and  pro- 
duct, being  subject  to  the  use  of  animals,  to  whom 
they  afford  a  vast  variety  of  all  convemendes  and  ne- 
cessaries answerable  to  their  desires  and  needs ;  so 
that  of  all  those  vast  numbers  of  sensitive  beings, 
there  is  no  one  kind  or  individual,  no,  not  so  much 
as  a  fly,  or  worm,  or  insect,  but  what  is  plentifuUy 
supplied  out  of  these  common  storehouses  of  nature. 
And  as  the  elements  are  subjected  to  the  use  of  ani- 
mals, so  both  are  subject  to  the  use  of  man,  who  is 
as  much  superior  to  the  brute  animals,  as  they  are  to 
the  senseless  elements.  To  hip  therefore,  as  it  is 
most  fit  and  congruous,  all  things  here  below  pay  tri- 
bute ;  the  earth  engenders  within  its  bowels  quarries 
of  stone,  and  mines  of  coal  and  metals,  to  serve  his  ne- 
cessafy  uses  and  conveniencies,  and  spreads  its  sur- 
fiice  with  a  vast  variety  of  herbs,  and  flowers,  and 
flroitful  trees,  to  supply  him  with  food  and- with  phy- 
sic, and  treat  him  with  pleasure  and  delight,  to  en- 
tertain his  eye  with  beautiful  colours,  his  smell  with 
fragrant  odours,  and  his  palate  with  ddicious  savours; 
the  waters  serve  to  quench  his  thirst,  to  dress  his 
food,  to  fructify  his  fields  and  gardens,  to  cleanse  his 
body  and  habitation,  and  to  maintain  and  facilitate 
his  intercourse  and  traffick  with  all  parts  of  the  worid ; 
the  air  fans  him  with  refr^hing  gales,  suj^ies  him 
with  fareath,  and  with  vital  and  animal  spirits ;  the 
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fire  wanna  and  cherishes  him,  concocts  his  meat  and 
drink  into  fit  and  wholesome  nourishment,  and  serves 
him  in  his  most  necessary  arts  and  manual  opera- 
tions. And  as  all  the  four  elements  do  one  way  or 
other  conspire  to  our  use  and  benefit,  so  do  all  the 
animals  too  that  inhabit  them^  though  as  yet  there 
are  sundry  of  them  whose  use  we  have  not  dis- 
covered ;  but  as  for  the  generality  of  them,  they  are 
innumerable  ways  adapted  to  our  use ;  some  to  fur- 
nish our  taUe  with  food  and  delicacies,  others  to  pre- 
vent or  to  remove  our  dise&es  with  their  medicinal 
virtues;  some  to  clothe,  and  some  to  adorn  our 
bodies ;  others  to  assist  us  in,  and  others  to  ease  us 
of  our  labours ;  and  others  to  entertain  us  with  cheer- 
fiil  sports  and  recreations.  Thus  all  things  here 
below  have  as  plain  a  reference  to  the  use  of  man, 
who  is  the  noblest  part  of  them,  as  if  some  wise  and 
powerful  mind  had  contrived  them  on  purpose  to 
serve  and  benefit  him ;  as  on  the  contrary,  man  hath 
80  plain  a  reference  to  them,  considering  his  needs 
and  his  sensitive  and  rational  faculties,  as  if  the 
same  wise  mind  had  framed  him  on  purpose  to  use 
and  enjoy  them. 

And  is  it  possible  that  after  all  this  we  should  be 
so  stupid  as  not  to  discern  those  bright  beanui  of 
wisdom  which  shine  through  so  many  perspicuous 
ocnrrespondencies  ?  For  it  is  certain  that  either  they 
must  be  designed  by  wisdom  or  happen  by  chance ; 
and  is  it  possible  that  a  blind  chance,  which  can  do 
nothing  regulariy,  and  is  the  parent  only  of  mon- 
strous and  deformed  births,  should  thus  exquisitely 
fit  and  adapt  things  to  one  another  in  such  a  long 
and  orderly  series?  that  chance,  which  never  yet 
ootnposed  a  tune.w  wrote  a  line  of  coherent  sense, 
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should  ever  be  the  author  of  this  great  firame  of 
things,  in  which  there  is  more  of  harmony  than  in  aU 
the  musical  composures,  and  more  of  sense  and  philo- 
sophy than  in  all  the  studied  volumes  in  the  world  ? 
And  if  it  cannot  be  the  effect  of  chance,  it  must  be 
the  product  of  wisdom  and  providence. 

IV.  Another  sensible  evidence  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence is,  the  continuation  of  things  in  the  same 
comely  order  which  have  no  government  of  them- 
selves. That  things  are  put  into  a  most  useful, 
wise,  and  artificial  order,  hath  been  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated under  the  foregoing  particulars;  now  I 
Would  fain  know,  what  was  it  reduced  them  to,  and 
still  continues  them  in,  this  order?  Did  the  blind 
parts  of  the  matter  whereof  these  things  are  com- 
posed, once  upon  a  time,  as  they  were  wandering 
through  the  field  of  infinite  space,  beckon  to  one 
another,  and  by  common  consent  assemble  themselves 
into  a  general  council,  and  there  advise  together 
how  they  should  rank  and  marshal  themselves  into 
a  world ;  and  when,  upon  grave  and  mature  advice, 
they  had  agreed  upon,  and  described,  and  chalked 
out  the  laws  of  their  motion,  did  they  break  up 
councfl,  and  set  forth  in  their  several  lines  to  the 
execution  of  their  canons  and  decrees,  till,  by  their 
oblique,  parallel,  and  counter-motions,  they  at  last 
interwove  themselves  into  all  those  beautiful  contex- 
tures we  behold  ?  He  who  can  imagine  this  to  be 
either  probable  or  possible,  must  himself  be  as  dull 
and  stupid  as'  those  senseless  parts  of  matter  are  of 
whiUh'/liil  dl*eams.  Well  then,  since  these  things 
ctmUtriot  be  effected  by  any  counsel  or  contrivance 
in  the  matter  itself,  was  it  by  mere  chance  that 
these  blind  parts  of  matter^  floating  in  an  immense 
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space,  did,  after  several  justUngs  and  rencounters, 
jumble  themselves  into  this  beautifiil  firame  of  things? 
Alas !  this  is  a  conceit,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous 
than  the  former ;  for  how-  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  chance  should  ever  make  a  man,  in  the  contex- 
ture of  whose  parts  there  are  such  wonders  of  art,  as 
do  as  far  exceed  the  most  curious  engmes  and  ma- 
chines that  ever  human  art  invented,  as  the  most 
glorious  and  magnificent  palace  doth  a  castle  of 
caids.  And  if  chance  cannot  so  much  as  draw  the 
picture  of  a  man,  which  is  but  a  xude  imitation  of 
his  outside;  how  much  less  can  it  shape,  temper, 
and  connect  all  those  hidden  and  subtile  springs  of 
life  and  motion,  sense  and  imagination,  memory  and 
passion  within  him.  Well  then,  since  it  was  neither 
from  any  wisdom  in  the  matter  of  them,  nor  irom 
any  casual  motion  of  that  matter,  that  this  orderly 
series  of  things  did  proceed,  was  it  from  a  blind  ne- 
cessity ?  But  pray  what  made  this  necessity  ?  how 
came  the  matter  of  these  things  that  might  have 
moved  otherwise,  having  an  infinite  space  about  it, 
and  no  principle  within  it  to  incline  it  one  way  more 
than  another,  to  determine  itself  to  this  series  of  mo- 
tion ?  If  you  say  it  was  by  chance,  I  have  shewed  it 
is  impossible ;  and  if  you  say  it  was  from  eternity, 
that  is  all  one.  For,  as  an  excellent  author  of  ours 
hath  observed,  whether  it  were  now,  or  yesterday, 
or  from  eternity,  infers  no  difference  as  to  our  pur- 
pose, not  the  circumstance  of  the  time,  but  the  qua- 
lity of  the  cause  being  only  here  considerable ;  the 
same  cause  being  alike  apt  or  unapt  yesterday  as  to- 
day, always  as  sometimes,  from  all  eternity  as  from 
any  set  time,  to  produce  such  effects.  So  that  it  is  as 
possible  for  matter  fortuitously  moved,  without  any 
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art  OF  counsel,  to  compose  a  world  now,  and  to  frame 
it  into  animals  and  men,  as  it  was  from  eternity ; 
that  is,  it  is  from  all  eternity,  and  now  equally  im- 
possible ;  and  if  it  were  by  the  counsel  of  some  intel- 
ligent mind  that  it  was  framed  into  this  world  of 
beings  and  orderly  series  of  things,  then  it  is  doubt- 
less by  the  same  mind  that  its  order  and  harmony 
is  still  continued  and  preserved.  For  it  is  altogether 
as  impossible  for  matter  of  itself,  unguided  by  wis- 
dom and  art,  to  pursue  any  constant  course,  as  .to 
fidl  into  any  regular  form,  it  being  as  we  see  all  tcnm 
and  broken  into  little  part^  innumerably  many,  and 
infinitely  diverse  in  their  size,  and  figures,  and  mo- 
tions, and  thence  only  fit  in  their  several  courses  to 
cross  and  confound  each  other.  How  then  is  it  pos- 
sible, without  vast  wisdom  and  answerable  power,  so 
to  manage  this  wild  and  disordered  swarm  of  atoms, 
as  to  determine  them  to  their  proper  bounds,  con- 
tinue them  in  their  r^^ular  ranks  and  files,  and  pre- 
serve them  in  the  same  tenure  of  action,  so  as  that 
all  those  new  productions  of  the  individuals  of 
every  kind  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  every 
day  compounded  out  of  them,  they  should  none  of 
them  ever  extravagate  in  their  motions,  so  as  to  dis- 
turb and  hinder  one  another,  and  finally  disorder  and 
interrupt  the  natural  course  of  generation  ?  When 
therefore  we  consider  how  this  great  machine  of 
the  world,  (as  the  above-cited  author  expresseth  it,) 
whose  parts  are  infinite  for  number  and  variety,  hath 
stood  six  thousand  years  tc^^her,  always  one  and  the 
same,  unimpaired  in  its  beauty,  unworn  in  its  parts, 
unwearied  and  undisturbed  in  its  motions ;  through 
what  an  infinite  series  of  g^erations  and  corrup- 
tions all  its  {dants  and  animals  have  passed;  and 
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yet  hoWt  after  they  have  been  corrupted  over  and 
over,  and  their  whole  frames  have  been  broke  in 
pieces,  and  all  their  parts  divided  and  dispersed, 
they  have  still  been  generated  anew,  and  rallied  into 
the  same  specific  natures,  which,  though  they  still 
consist  of  numberless  parts,  are  constantly  drawn  up 
into  the  same  postures,  and  figures,  and  positions,  and 
with  strange  regularity  digested  into  the  same  hand* 
some  order,  as  i£  they  all  kept  time  with  the  musical 
laws  of  some  almighty  mind,  as  the  stones  of  Thebes 
did  with  Amphion's  lute,  and  thereby  continually 
danced  into  their  natu^  figures.  When,  I  say,  we 
consider  these  strange  and  wondrous  things,  what 
toleraUe  account  can  we  give  of  the  performance  of 
them  without  an  overruling  providence?  For  how 
is  it  imaginable  that  in  a  six  thousand  years'  course 
of  generations  and  corruptions  these  blind  and  unde- 
signing  parts  of  matter,  which  by  reason  of  their  in* 
finite  diversity  are  so  ^naturally  apt  to  thwart  and 
disturb  one  another,  should  maintain  such  r^ul^ 
courses  of  motion  as  still  to  concentre  in  the  same 
forms,  so  as  that  through  all  this  vast  tract  of  time 
not  so  much  as  one  kind  of  plants  or  animals  should 
miscarry?  How,  I  say,  could  this  have  been,  had 
they  not  all  along  been  conducted  by  a  steady,  un- 
erring providence  ? 

V.  Another  sensitive  evidence  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence is,  the  miraculous  events  that  have  happened 
n  tiie  world.  By  miraculous  events,  I  mean  such 
as,  either  for  their  matter  or  manner  of  production, 
do  exceed  the  power  of  natural  causes,  or  at  least 
are  produced  by  them  out  of  their  established  course 
and  order:  such 'as  dividing  the  sea,  stopping  the 
son,  raising  the  dead,  curing  the  sick,  and  Uindt 
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and  lame,  with  a  touch  or  word ;  of  all  which  we 
have  notorious  instances  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  these  attested  with  as  full  and  con- 
vincing evidence  as  ever  any  matters  of  fact  were 
that  are  recorded  in  history.  For,  as  for  the  mi- 
racles of  the  Old  Testament,  besides  that  they  were 
sundry  of  them  performed  in  the  public  view  of  na- 
tions, and  were  recorded  in  those  very  ages  wherein 
they  were  wrought,  and  so  could  have  been  easily 
disapproved  by  ten  thousand  living  witnesses,  had 
they  not  been  true ;  besides  that  they  were  attested 
by  the  most  ancient  heathen  poets  and  historians  in 
iheir  mythologies  and  histories;  who,  to  be  sure, 
would  never  have  yielded  the  glory  of  such  won- 
drous effects  to  a  nation  whom  they  hated  and  de- 
spised, had  they  not  been  forced  to  it  by  undeniable 
evidence:  in  a  word,  besides  that  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  succeeding  prophets  of  that  nation, 
who,  both  by  the  miracles  they  wrought,  and  by  the 
exact  accomplishment  of  their  predictions,  have  suf- 
ficiently evidenced  themselves  to  be  supematuraUy 
inspired;  besides  all  which,  I  say,  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  abundantly  attested  by  the 
New,  the  credit  whereof  is  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
a  world  of  new  miracles  wrought  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  particularly  by  his  resurrection  firom 
the  dead,  which  are  not  onfy  in  part  confessed  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  his  most  mortal  enemies,  and 
by  the  heathen  writers,  who  were  implacable  perse- 
cutors of  his  religion,  but  also  by  his  own  disciples 
and  apostles,  who,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  were 
eyewitnesses  of  these  mirades^  and  did  not  only  at- 
test them  with  their  mouths,  but  also  sealed  their 
testimoDy  with  their  tdood,  and  confirmed  it  before 
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all  the  world  with  infinite  other  mirades  whidi 
they  wrought  in  his  naqie,  add  which  they  con- 
tinued to  work  for  several  ages  t(^ther ;  as  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  wondrous  success  of  their 
ministry,  which,  without  being  attested  with  such 
miraculous  effects,  could  never  have  propagated  in  so 
short  a  time  such  a  hated  religion  over  all  the  world, 
but  also  from  the  confident  appeals  which  the  Chris* 
tian  writers  frequently  make  to  their  heathen  ene- 
mies, in  which  they  subpcena  them  in  as  daily  spec- 
tators of  their  wondrous  works,  and  for  the  truth  of 
them  challenge  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  So  then, 
that  there  have  been  such  miraculous  effects  can  no 
more  be  doubted,  than  that  there  have  been  such 
men  as  Pompey  the  Ghreat,  or  Julius  Csesar,  the  for- 
mer being  attested,  all  things  considered,  with  much 
more  evidence  than  the  latter. 

And  if  this  attestation  be  true,  there  must  be  a 
providence ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  blind  nature, 
which  neither  deliberates  nor  chooses,  should  of  it- 
self ever  vary  or  interrupt  its  course,  without  rush- 
ing into  utter  confusion  and  disorder  ?  How  should 
any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  once  moved  either  faster 
or  slower  than  ordinary,  so  restrain  or  quicken  its 
own  motion  as  to  reduce  itself  back  again  to  its 
established  course?  For  if  it  once  move  faster,  it 
must  have  some  degree  of  motion  superadded  to  it, 
and  till  that  is  withdrawn,  it  must  move  faster  for 
ever*  If  it  move  slower,  it  must  have  some  degree 
of  motion  withdrawn  from  it;  and  till  that  be  re- 
stored, it  must  move  slower  for  ever.  How  then  is 
it  possible  that  nature,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  moves 
by  a  blind  necessity,  should  of  its  own  accord  either 
hasten  and  then  slacken,  or  slacken  and  then  hasten 
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the  course  jyf  its  motion,  as  it  must  do  in  the  pro- 
duction of  miraculous  effects,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  an  almighty  providence  ?  We  have  se- 
veral miraculous  instances  of  the  diverting  natural 
cauises  from  their  course,  and  stopping  them  in  it ; 
such  as  causing  the  waters  to  divide  and  stand  still, 
and  the  sun  to  move  backward.  Now  how  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  natural  cause,  that  hath  no  will 
of  its  own  to  move  and  determine  it,  should  either 
stop  its  own  motion  and  then  move  again,  or  divert 
from  its  course  and  then  return  again,  if  it  were  not 
under  the  command  of  some  will  without  it,  that 
guides  and  disposes  it  according  to  its  own  counsel  ? 
But  besides  these  scripture  miracles,  there  are  sun- 
dry miraculous  instances  of  the  rewarding  good  men 
and  punishing  bad,  publidy  recorded  in  the  histories 
of  all  ages ;  some  of  vindicating  the  innocence,  others 
of  restoring  the  lives,  others  of  relieving  the  neces- 
sities of  good  men ;  scmie  of  detecting  the  crimes  of 
bed  men,  others  of  striking  them  dead  in  their  im- 
pious facts,  others  of  punishing  them  in  kind,  and 
others  of  inflicting  on  them  those  very  plagues  which 
they  have  iminrecated  on  themselves  to  give  credit  to 
a  falsehood ;  of  some  or  other  of  which,  there  is 
scarce  any  age  in  the  world  which  hath  not  been 
furnished  with  sundry  notorious  instances.  80  that 
unless  we  give  the  lie  to  all  human  testimony,  and 
con(kmn  the  records  of  all  ages  for  public  dieats 
and  impostures,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  there  have 
been  sundry  miracles  in  the  worid;  and  if  of  all 
these  miracles,  that  have  been  so  strongly  attested, 
there  be  but  any  one  true  and  real,  that  one  is  a  suf- 
icient  argument  of  an  overruling  providence.  For, 
if  ever  any  thing  hath  been  effected  that  is  either 
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above  the  power,  or  contrary  to  the  established 
oourse  of  natural  causes,  it  must  be  brought  to  pass 
by  the  power  of  Grod ;  and  if  God  doth  sometimes 
visibly  exert  his  own  immediate  efficacy  ^on  this 
world,  that  is  a  plain  evidence  that  he  always  go* 
vems  it:  for  whenever  he  thus  exerts  it,  it  is  for 
some  reason  to  be  sure;  and  for  what  other  reason 
should  he  thus  strip  his  arm,  and  visibly  exert  his 
power  upon  or  before  us,  but  either  to  awaken  our 
attention,  or  to  confirm  our  faith,  or  alarm  our  fear, 
or  encourage  our  hope  ?  and  if  ever  he  had  any  such 
design  upon  us,  it  must  be  in  order  to  his  governing 
us;  for  to  what  other  purpose  can  an  almighty 
Bdng  be  supposed  to  address  himself  to  our  hope 
and  fear,  and  faith  and  attention,  but  to  subdue 
and  reduce  us  under  his  rule  and  government  ? 

VI.  And  lastly,  another  visible  evidence  of  a  di- 
vine i»rovidence  is,  predictions  of  future  and  remote 
contingencies.  That  there  have  been  such  things, 
hath  been  universally  acknowledged  by  heathens  as 
well  as  Jews  and  Christians.  As  for  the  heathens^ 
TuUy  gives  numerous  instances  of  it  in  his  two  bodes 
of  Divination ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  sets  down 
this  as  the  great  principle  of  prediction :  JEsee  deoSf 
et  earum  procidentia  mundum  adminietrari,  eoe^ 
demque  coneulere  rebus  humante^  nee  solum  univer^ 
sis,verum  etiam  singulis:  i.  e.  **  That  there  are  gods, 
^'^  and  that  by  their  providence  the  w(M*ld  is  governed; 
that  they  take  care  of  human  aflfairs,  and  this  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  particular.**  And  of  these 
predictions  he  tells,  there  was  one  Chrysippus  who 
wrote  a  large  book,  in  which  he  gives  innumerable 
instances  of  them,  all  confirmed  by  very  good  autho- 
rity.    Besides  which,  there  were  tbdr  oracles  and 
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their  aibylline  writings,  among  which,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  great  many  true  predictions,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  ever  the  wiser  and  more  inquisitive 
pert  of  jnen  should  be  so  far  imposed  on  as  they 
were,  to  pay  such  a  mighty  respect  and  veneration  to 
them,  and  that  not  only  for  a  little  while,  but  for  se- 
veral ages  together.  But  as  for  their  oracles,  there 
are  sundry  of  ihem  recorded  in  ancient  historians, 
together  with  their  punctual  accomplishments ;  and 
Tully  in  particular  tells  us  of  one  of  Apollo  his  onu 
cies,  which  foretold  a  thousand  years  before,  that 
Sypselus  the  tyrant  should  reign  at  Corinth.  And 
Varro  makes  mention  of  one  Vectius  Valens,  an 
augur  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  who,  when  Rome  was 
building,  foretold,  by  the  flying  of  twelve  vultures, 
that  the  city  should  continue  a  thousand  two  hun- 
dred years,  which  accordingly  happened.  But  as 
for  the  reality  of  predictions,  we  need  seek  no  farther 
than  the  holy  scriptures,  in  which  you  have  sundry 
prophecies  of  things  which  happened  a  long  time 
after,  as  particularly  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  those  two  captivities,  the  one  in  Egypt,  the 
other  in  Babylon ;  the  former  of  which  was  foretold 
ibur  hundred  years,  and  the  latter  above  seventy 
years  before  it  came  to  pass ;  and  yet  both  of  them 
accomplished  punctually  to  a  day,  as  you  may  see  in 
Gen.  XV.  13.  compared  with  Exod.  xix.  41.  Jer.  xxv. 
IS.  compared  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  22.  which 
latter  prophecy  is  not  only  recorded  in  scripture,  but 
mentioned  by  Eupolemus,  an  heathen  historian,  cited 
by  Eusebius,  Pnepar.  p.  454.  Thus  also  you  have 
Esay  his  prophecy  of  Cyrus, whose  name  and  achieve- 
ments he  most  exacUy  foretells  long  before  he  was 
hofrvkf  Isaiah  xlv.  1 ,  &ec.     And  then  for  Daniel's  pro- 
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phedes  of  the  grand  revolutions  of  the  empires  of 
the  world,  they  do  so  punctually  describe  what 
happened  long  after,  that  Porphyry  himself,  though 
a  mortal  enemy  to  Christianity,  is  forced  to  confess 
the  exact  agreement  of  his  prophecies  with  the  suc- 
ceeding events,  {vid.  SL  Chrysost.  cont.  Jud.  tom.  vi. 
p.  826.)  and  hath  no  other  way  to  evade  the  force  of 
them,  but  by  affirming,  without  any  colour  of  reason 
or  authority,  that  they  were  written  afterwards  in 
or  near  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  though  it 
is  evident  that  the  LXX.  interpreters,  who  translated 
the  Old  Testament  a  hundred  years  before,  trans- 
lated this  prophecy  of  Daniel  with  it.  And  Josephus 
expressly  tells  us,  that  Jaddus  the  high  priest  shew- 
ed this  very  prophecy  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
lived  long  before  Antiochus,  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11. 
But,  to  name  no  more,  there  are  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messias,  of  the  place  and  most  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  nativity,  and  ministry,  and  life, 
and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  ascension  ;  all  which 
were  so  punctually  accomplished  in  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, that  did  not  the  Jews,  in  whose  hands  they 
have  been  always  preserved,  own  and  acknowledge 
them,  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  they  were 
forged  on  purpose  by  some  Christian  to  countenance 
our  Saviour  8  pretence  of  being  the  true  Messias. 

And  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  prophecy,  if 
but  any  one  of  all  these  instances  be  real,  (and  that 
none  of  them  should  would  be  very  strange,)  this 
one  will  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence :  for  to  foresee  things  at  a  distance,  and  before 
the  causes  are  in  being,  so  as  to  describe  beforehand 
the  precise  time,  and  place,  and  manner  of  their 
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existence,  or  to  foresee  things  casual  and  contingent, 
that  wholly  depend  upon  the  free  choice  and  deter- 
mination of  voluntary  agents,  requires  a  mind  of  in- 
finite comprehension,  that  sees  through  all  the  whole 
series  of  causes,  and  hath  a  perfect  prospect  not  only 
of  those  things  that  actually  exist,  but  also  of  all 
that  are  future  and  possible.  For  how  is  it  possible 
to  foresee  a  remote  futurity  in  all  its  particular  cir- 
cumstances, whose  immediate  cause  is  either  unborn, 
or  free  and  undetermined,  without  having  a  perfect 
inspection,  not  only  into  the  natures,  and  inclinations, 
and  tendencies  of  things,  but  also  into  all  their  par- 
ticular conjunctions  and  conspiracies?  And  that 
mind  which  sees  into  all  these  must  needs  be  all- 
seeing,  and  have  nothing  concealed  from  it  that  is 
either  present,  or  future,  or  possible.  So  that  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  prediction  of  remote  and 
contingent  futurities,  it  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  an  all-seeing  mind ;  and  if  there  be  an  all- 
seeing  mind  that  oversees  the  whole  world,  and  ac- 
curately inspects  all  that  is  past,  or  present,  or  to 
come  in  it,  is  it  imaginable  that  such  a  mind  should 
sit  looking  on  as  an  idle  spectator,  and  act  no  part 
itself  in  such  a  vast  and  busy  scene  of  things  ?  For 
that  It  thus  exactly  inspects  and  takes  notice  of  the 
world  is  a  plain  argument  that  it  is  greatly  con- 
cerned for  it ;  and  that  it  should  be  greatly  concern- 
ed for  it,  and  yet  do  nothing  about  it,  nor  exercise 
any  providence  over  it,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 
And  thus  I  have  shewn,  with  all  the  plainness  I 
could,  what  evidences  there  are  to  create  in  us  a  be- 
lief  of  a  divine  providence,  which  I  persuade  myself 
are  such  as,  duly  considered,  cannot  but  prevail  with 
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minds  that  are  not  steeled  against  all  convictions, 
and  utterly  abandoned  both  of  their  reason  and 
modesty. 


SECT.  III. 

The  objecHofu  against  providence  considered  and  answered, 

1  NOW  proceed  to  the  third  and  last  thing  pro- 
posed to  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter ;  and  that  is;  to 
shew  the  insufficiency  and  unreasonableness  of  the 
common  pretences  to  infidelity  in  this  matter.  And 
here,  not  to  insist  upon  all  the  little  and  shameful 
cavils  which  have  been  made  against  providence, 
which  are  so  very  inconsiderable,  that  it  would  be 
too  great  a  credit  to  them  to  be  seriously  confuted ; 
I  shall  insist  upon  those  only  which  are  the  common, 
and  do  carry  the  fairest  show  of  reason  with  theis  ; 
and  they  are  these  five : 

I.  That  the  exercise  of  a  providence  doth  not 
comport  with  the  majesty  of  Grod. 

II.  That  it  doth  not  consist  with  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  God. 

III.  That  it  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  manifcM 
evils  which  we  behold  in  the  world. 

IV.  That  if  there  were  such  a  providence,  it  could 
not  admit  of  the  unequal  divisions  of  goods  and  evils 
which  are  made  in  this  world. 

V.  That  it  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  wretch- 
ed state  and  condition  to  which  we  behold  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind  abandoned. 

I.  It  is  objected  against  the  being  of  providence, 
that  it  doth  not  comport  with  the  mcgesty  of  Ood  to 
take  notice  of,  or  concern  himself  about,  the  little 
affairs  <^this  world.    Which  is  such  an  objection  as 
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carries  its  own  answer  with  it;  for  I  would  fain 
know  which  is  most  suitable  to  majesty,  to  sit  still 
or  to  act,  to  wrap  up  itself  in  everlasting  sloth  and 
idleness,  or  to  display  itself  in  a  vigorous  activity  ? 
And  if  it  be  greater  and  more  majestic,  as  doubtless 
it  is,  for  any  being  to  employ  and  exercise  its  powers, 
than  to  let  them  lie  asleep,  and  make  no  use  of  them, 
I  would  fain  know  in  what  higher  sphere  can  God 
exercise  his  powers  than  in  governing  the  world- 
For  to  govern  well  is  the  best  and  greatest  thing 
that  we  can  frame  an  idea  of;  it  is  to  do  the  greatest 
good,  to  dispense  the  noblest  virtues,  and  to  shed 
forth  the  amplest  sphere  of  benefits.  And  therefore, 
since  the  world  is  such  a  vast  dominion,  doubtless 
the  most  glorious  employment  that  the  largest  mind 
can  undertake  is  to  rule  and  govern  it ;  and  there  is 
nothing  can  be  greater  and  more  godlike,  than  to 
sit  at  the  helm  of  this  floating  universe,  and  steer  its 
motions  to  their  ends  with  a  steady  and  unerring 
hand.  What  therefore  can  God  do  more  worthy  of 
himself,  than  to  govern  the  world  well  and  wisely  ? 
Or  wherein  can  he  better  display  the  glory  of  his 
own  perfection,  than  in  keeping  this  mighty  engine 
in  such  an  admirable  order  ?  so  as  that  though  its 
parts  are  infinite  in  number  and  variety,  and  in  their 
several  lines  of  motion  do  frequently  cross  and  inter- 
sect each  other ;  yet  they  do  neither  clash*  nor  inter- 
fere, disturb  nor  confound  one  another,  but  in  their 
different  functions  mutually  assist  each  other ;  and 
all  conspire  in  a  common  good,  composing  out  of 
their  infinite  discords  a  most  elegant  harmony,  in 
which  mighty  performance  there  is  scope  enough  for 
an  infinite  power  to  exert  its  utmost  activity,  for  an 
infinite  wisdom  to  employ  its  utmost  skills  and  for 
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dn  infinite  goodness  to  put  forth  its  utmost  benefi- 
cence. 

So  that  to  undertake  this  province  of  governing 
the  world  is  so  far  from  being  beneath  the  majesty 
of  God,  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  arrogance 
for  any  but  a  God  to  undertake  it ;  and  *if  contriv- 
ance be  the  end  of  wisdom,  action  of  power,  benefi- 
cence of  goodness,  as  doubtless  they  are,  where  can 
the  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God 
find  a  more  ample  sphere  for  action,  contrivance^ 
and  beneficence,  than  in  the  government  of  the 
world  ?  And  if  it  be  the  proper  exercise  of  majesty 
to  govern,  what  can  better  comport  with  the  greatest 
majesty,  than  to  display  itself  in  the  government  of 
the  largest  dominion,  which  is  that  of  the  world  ? 

But  then  considering  that  God  himself  is  the 
Father  of  all  this  great  family  of  beings,  how  can  it 
be  beneath  his  majesty  to  take  care  of  his  own  off- 
spring ?  Why  should  it  be  below  him  to  provide  for 
any  thing  that  was  not  below  him  to  create?  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  this  world  so  contemptible  as 
not  to  deserve  his  regard,  why  did  he  create  it  ?  If 
there  be  not,  why  should  he  disdain  to  govern  it  ? 
And  if  eveiy  thing  in  this  world  hath  some  end,  for 
the  sake  of  which  Grod  thought  it  worthy  to  be  one 
of  the  objects  of  his  creation,  why  should  he  not  as 
well  think  the  constant  direction  of  it  to  that  end 
to  be  an  object  worthy  of  his  providence  ? 

II.  It  is  further  objected  against  the  being  of 
God's  providence,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his 
quiet  and  happiness.  For  to  attend  to  such  an  in- 
finite number  of  things  as  the  government  of  the 
world  includes  cannot  but  distract  his  thoughts,  and 
thereby  disturb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself. 
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AU  which  is  a  gross  mistake,  arising  from  no  other 
cause  but  our  measuring  God  by  ourselves;   be- 
cause we  find  our  own  minds  so  narrow,  and  our 
own  powers  so  limited,  as  that  we  cannot  without 
distraction  attend  to  many  things  at  once,  therefore 
we  conclude  that  this  mighty  business  of  governing 
the  world  must  needs  be  very  uneasy  to  God.  Where- 
as if  we  considered  God  as  a  being  that  is  infinitely 
perfect,  whose  almighty  power  implies  an  ability  to 
do  whatsoever  is  possible,  and  whose  infinite  know- 
ledge includes  an  universal  prospect  of  all  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  this  would  easily  con- 
vince us  of  the  vanity  and  fidsehood  of  this  objec- 
tion :  for  it  is  by  reason  of  imperfection  that  beings 
operate  with  labour  and  difficulty ;  it  is  because  their 
powers  are  weak,  and  not  able  to  conquer  without 
struggling  the  resistances  of  the  objects  upon  which 
they  operate :  but  against  perfect  and  infinite  powers 
there  are  no  objects  can  make  such  resistance  as  to 
put  them  upon  struggling  and  labour ;  so  that  to  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  mind  there  can  be  no- 
thing difficult  to  be  known  or  effected ;  and  it  is  al- 
together as  easy  to  it  to  know  all  things  that  are 
knowable,  and  do  all  things  that  are  possible,  as  to 
know  or  do  any  one  thing  whatsoever;    because 
whatsoever  it  doth,  it  doth  perfectly.     How  then 
can  the  government  of  the  world  be  difficult  and 
uneasy  to  God,  whose  knowledge  and  power  are 
perfect  and  infinite,  and  consequently  can  inspect 
and  govern  all  the  beings  in  the  world  with  as  much 
facility  as  if  he  had  only  one  being  to  take  care  of? 
And  if  one  man  can  with  ease  manage  one  business 
which  he  perfectly  understands,  why  may  not  God 
manage  all>  who  understands  all  better  than  we  un- 
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derstand  any  one?  And  suppose  the  things  of  the 
world  were  infinite,  yet  since  God's  knowledge  and 
power  are  infinite  too,  there  is  the  very  same  propor- 
tion of  infinite  to  infinite,  as  of  one  to  one. 

For  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  infinite  power  is  to  action,  of  infinite  wis- 
dom  to  contrivance,  of  infinite  goodness  to  benefi- 
cence ;  and  how  can  we  imagine  that  it  should  be 
any  disturbance  to  God  to  follow  the  inclination  of 
his  own  perfections  ?  And  therefore,  since  it  is  equally 
easy  to  his  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodnesst 
to  exert  themselves  in  a  large  sphere  of  action,  con* 
trivance,  and  beneficence  as  in  a  narrower,  why  should 
it  more  disturb  him  to  govern  a  whole  world,  than 
one  single  being?  It  would  doubtless  be  rather  a 
disturbance  to  him  to  act  nothing,  to  contrive  no- 
thing, and  to  do  no  good ;  because  this  would  be  to 
cross  the  inclination  of  his  own  perfections :  but  since 
it  is  as  easy  to  him  to  exercise  those  perfections 
about  many  things  as  about  few,  to  exercise  them 
about  a  world  of  things  must  rather  be  a  delight 
than  a  disturbance  to  him,  because  the  more  he  ex- 
ercises them,  the  more  he  complies  with  their  na* 
tural  tendencies  and  inclinations. 

And  what  though  this  world  be  a  great  and  cum- 
.bersome  mass  of  things,  it  can  be  no  labour  to  God 
to  move  and  actuate  it,  who,  as  an  universal  soul,  is 
diffused  through  it,  and  vitally  present  with  every 
part  of  it ;  for  he  moves  it  not  as  bodies  move  bo- 
dies, by  thrusting  and  pressure,  but  as  souls  move 
bodi^,  by  thought  and  will :  and  as  our  soul  doth 
move  its  body  and  determine  the  motion  of  its  mem- 
bers merely  by  thinking  and  Willing,  without  any 
material  pressure,  without  any  machines  or  engines ; 
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even  so  God,  who  is  the  great  soul  of  the  world, 
doth  actuate  every  part,  and  regulate  every  motion 
of  it,  without  any  laborious  heavings  or  thrustings, 
merely  by  the  all-commanding  influence  of  his  own 
almighty  thought  and  will.  And  if  it  be  no  labour 
to  our  soul  to  think  and  will,  and  therewithal  to 
move  our  body,  why  should  we  think  it  any  labour 
to  Grod,  by  the  same  operations,  to  move  the  world  ? 
For  suppose  our  soul  were  clothed  with  a  body  as 
large  as  the  whole  universe,  and  were  but  vitally 
present  with  every  part  of  it,  it  would  doubtless 
move  it  all  with  as  much  ease,  and  command  it 
every  way  with  as  much  freedom,  as  it  doth  the 
body  wherein  it  now  resides:  how  then  can  it  be 
difficult  to  a  perfect  mind,  which  penetrates  all 
through,  and  co-exists  with  every  part  of  this  ma- 
terial world,  to  move  and  actuate  the  whole,  and 
moderate  all  the  motions  of  it  according  to  its  own 
will  and  pleasure  ? 

III.  It  is  farther  objected  against  a  providence, 
that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  manifold  e\ils,  both 
moral  and  natural,  which  we  behold  in  this  world. 
If  there  were  a  just  and  gracious  providence  over- 
ruling the  world,  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  it 
should  ever  permit  so  many  irregularities  as  we  every 
day  behold  in  men's  lives  and  manners,  or  suffer  so 
many  calamities  and  miseries  to  befall  its  subjects  ? 
Both  which,  as  I  shall  shew  you,  are  very  fairly  con- 
sistent with  a  just  and  righteous  Providence. 

For  as  for  the  first,  to  wit,  the  moral  evils  or  irre- 
gularities of  men's  manners,  the  permission  of  them 
in  the  worid  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God's  providence,  than  his  making  of  free 
agents  was  mth  the  goodness  of  his  nature.    For  his 
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permission  of  sin  is  no  more  than  his  permitting  free 
agents  to  act  freely^  and  according  to  that  liberty  to 
good  and  evil  wherewith  he  framed  and  created 
them ;  and  why  may  he  not  as  well  permit  them  to 
act  freely  as  create  them  to  act  freely  ?  But  to  be 
essentially  determined  to  good,  so  as  not  to  have  any 
natural  liberty  to  evil,  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  a  creature ;  for  there  is  no  will  can  be  na<- 
turally  and  essentially  determined  to  good,  which  is 
not  conducted  by  an  infallible  mind ;  for  whilst  the 
mind,  which  is  the  guide,  may  possibly  err,  the  will, 
which  is  guided  by  it,  must  be  liable  to  go  astray. 
Since  therefore  no  will  can  be  essentially  good  but 
that  which  is  guided  by  an  infallible  mind,  and  since 
no  mind  can  be  essentially  infallible  but  one  that  is" 
onmiscient,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  to  be  free  ta 
good  and  evil  is  as  natural  to  all  reasonable  crea- 
tures, as  to  be  finite  in  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing ;  and  accordingly  our  Saviour  declares,  that  to 
be  naturally  and  essentially  good  is  the  incommuni- 
caUe  prerogative  of  the  divine  nature,  Luke  xviii. 
19.  and  if  so,  then  either  God  must  have  made  us 
free  to  good  and  evil,  or  not  have  made  us  at  all, 
and  there  must  have  been  no  such  orders  of  being 
as  men  and  angels,  which  are  the  crown  and  glory 
of  all  the  creation :  and  is  it  not  much  better  that 
there  should  be  such  beings,  than  that  there  should 
be  no  such  thing  as  liberty  to  good  and  evil  ?  And 
if  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness 
to  create  free  agents,  why  should  it  be  inconsistent 
with  it  to  permit  them  to  act  freely  ?  It  is  true  in- 
deed, we  are  naturally  more  free  to  evil  than  the 
angels,  and  some  angels  perhaps  were  more  free  to 
it  than  others;  but  what  then?  Was  God  obliged 
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in  goodness  to  make  all  kinds  of  beings  equally  per- 
fect? If  so,  there  must  have  been  but  one  kind  of 
lieings  in  the  whole  universe,  and  consequently  there 
must  have  been  infinite  kinds  of  beings  that  are 
capable  of  happiness  for  ever  unmade,  or  for  ever 
unprovided  for.  Wherefore,  since  the  goodness  of 
God  was  so  infinitely  fruitful  as  to  communicate  it- 
self in  different  degrees  of  perfection  to  all  possibili- 
ties of  being,  that  so  there  might  be  no  kind  want- 
ing to  complete  the  universe,  it  was  requisite  that 
there  should  be  a  mean  degree  of  perfection  between 
angels  and  brutes ;  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
a  gap  and  chasm  in  the  world,  not  only  a  possible 
kind  of  being  wanting,  but  a  kind  which,  by  partak- 
ing both  of  reason  and  sense,  of  spirit  and  of  matter, 
is  the  (Tvy^eafjiof  l^oniKog  twv  t€  Saf»  kou  riv  Korof,  as  Sim- 
plicius  expresses  it ;  i.  e.  ^^  the  vital  joint  that  clasps 
"  the  upper  and  lower  world  together ;"  and  if  it 
were  no  way  unsuitable  to  the  goodness  of  God  to 
create  the  two  extremes,  viz.  angels  and  brutes,  why 
should  it  be  thought  unsuitable  to  make  a  middle 
nature  between  them  ? 

It  is  true,  by  partaking  of  both  natures  we  are 
not  only  free  to  evil,  in  common  with  angels,  but  also 
liable  to  stronger  temptations  to  it  than  they ;  be- 
cause we  are  placed  in  a  tempting  body,  among  a 
great  many  brutish  passions  and  appetites,  and  that 
body  is  placed  in  a  tempting  world,  among  a  great 
many  sensitive  goods  and  evils,  that  are  continually 
imj)ortuning  those  appetites  to  mutiny  against  rea- 
son, and  to  carry  us  away  captive  into  folly  and 
wickedness :  but  to  place  us  in  this  state  is  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  it  is  exactly  pursuant  to  the  design  of  a  most 
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wise  -and  gracious  providence.  For  fdnce  we  are 
placed  bj  the  condition  of  our  natures  in  a  lower 
rank  of  being  and  perfection  than  angels,  we  have 
no  more  reason  to  complain  of  that,  than  ants  ot 
flies  have  that  they  are  not  men.  But  in  this  im- 
perfect state,  the  highest  good  that  Providence  could 
design  us  was  to  put  us  into  a  state  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation, wherein,  by  the  good  use  of  our  liberty,  we 
might  by  d^rees  fit  ourselves  for,  and  at  length  ar- 
rive to,  a  better  and  more  raised  condition ;  and,  by 
an  orderly  progression  from  this  rude  and  imperfect 
state,  might  in  the  different  periods  of  our  lives  grow 
up  into  higher  and  more  excellent  capacities,  and  at 
length  ripen  into  perfection.  Now  in  order  to  our 
trial,  it  was  requisite  we  should  be  placed  among 
difficulties,  without  which  no  proof  can  be  made  of 
our  virtues,  of  our  patience,  and  temperance,  and 
chastity,  and  equanimity,  meekness  and  sobriety ; 
all  which  are  proper  to  us,  as  beings  made  up  of 
angel  and  brute;  from  the  latter  of  which  natures 
all  those  brutal  appetites  arise  in  us,  in  the  good  or 
bad  government  whereof  consists  the  nature  of  hu- 
man virtue  and  vice^  So  that  this  present  state  of 
our  life  is  intended  by  God  for  a  field  of  combat 
between  our  sense  and  our  reason,  our  brutal  and 
angelical  nature ;  and  that  the  victory  of  our  reason 
might,  through  the  difficulty  of  it,  be  rendered  more 
glorious  and  rewardable,  God  hath  furnished  its  an- 
tagonist with  the  weapons  of  worldly  temptation  to 
assault  and  oppose  it,  to  try  its  strength  and  mettle, 
and  to  exercise  both  its  active  and  passive  virtues ; 
intending,  when  it  hath  conquered,  to  translate  us 
hence,  as  a  reward  of  our  victory,  into  a  free  and 
disentangled  state,  where  we  shall  be  vexed  and  en- 
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ticed  no  more  with  the  importunities  of  sensual  lust 
and  affection,  but  to  all  eternity  enjoy  the  serenity 
and  pleasure  of  a  pure,  angelical  nature.  And  what 
is  there  in  all  this  that  is  any  way  unsuitable,  yea, 
that  is  not  every  way  answerable  to  the  goodness  of 
Providence?  It  is  true,  instead  of  conquering,  we 
may,  if  we  please,  yield  ourselves  captive  to  folly 
and  wickedness ;  btit  what  then  ?  Is  Providence  to 
be  blamed  for  leaving  men's  hands  at  liberty,  be- 
cause some  have  been  so  desperate  as  to  cut  their 
own  throats  ?  It  is  sufficient  that  he  hath  proposed 
to  us  reward  enough  to  encourage  us  to  contend, 
and  contributed  to  us  assistance  enough  to  enable  us 
to  conquer ;  and  having  done  all  that  becomes  a  wise 
and  good  Governor  to  prevent  our  sin  and  ruin,  who 
is  to  be  blamed  for  it  but  ourselves  ?  God  leaves  us 
at  liberty  indeed  among  temptations  to  evil;  and 
this  the  very  state  and  composition  of  our  natures 
requires :  but  all  he  designs  by  it  is  to  exercise  our 
virtues,  and  thereby  to  improve  and  train  us  up  to  a 
state  of  higher  perfection,  and  to  furnish  us  with 
glorious  opportunities  of  fighting  for  and  winning 
crowns  and  reward.  And  this  is  so  far  from  any  way 
reflecting  on  the  goodness  of  his  providence,  that 
it  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  it.  And  yet  it  is  only 
thus  far  that  he  is  concerned  in  the  being  of  sin  in 
the  world ;  all  the  rest  is  owing  to  our  own  mad  and 
desperate  abuse  of  our  natural  liberty,  to  our  wilful 
opposition  to  his  gracious  intentions,  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  his  powerful  arts  and  methods  of  pre- 
venting our  sin  and  ruin.  What  then  can  be  more 
unreasonable,  than  for  us  to  object  against  the  good- 
ness of  God's  providence  that  which  is  purely  the 
effect  of  our  own  madness  and  folly  ? 
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And  if  the  evil  of  sin  be  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  much  less  is  the  evil  of 
misery ;  since  the  generality  of  those  evils  which  we 
suffer  in  this  world  are  either  the  natural  effects,  or 
the  just  punishments,  or  the  necessary  antidotes  and 
preventives  of  our  sin.  And  therefore  when  you 
come  into  a  great  school  of  wild  and  unruly  boys, 
you  may  as  well  argue  that  there  is  no  master  of 
it,  because  there  are  rods  ^  and  fendas  in  it,  as  that 
there  is  no  providence  over  this  sinful  world,  be- 
cause there  are  miseries  and  afflictions  in  it;  for 
upon  the  being  of  sin  in  the  world,  the  being  of 
misery  is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against 
providenctk  that  it  is  rather  a  demonstration  of  it ; 
because  a  sinful  world  can  no  more  be  governed 
without  misery,  than  an  unruly  school  without  cor- 
rection. 

IV.  Another  objection  that  is  made  against  Pro- 
vidence is,  that  unequal  division  of  goods  and  evils 
that  is  made  in  the  world.  If  there  were  a  just 
providence  that  overruled  the  world,  one  would 
think  it  should  make  a  more  visible  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  bad  men,  in  the  distribution  of  its 
rewards  and  punishments ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  we  see  aU  things  happen  alike  to 
allf  and  many  times  it  fares  worst  with  the  best,  and 
best  with  the  worst  of  men.  Now  because  this  is 
the  greatest  and  most  universal  objection  that  was 
ever  urged  against  the  providence  of  God,  I  shall  in 
answer  to  it  endeavour  to  shew,  1 .  That  it  is  for  the 
most  part  false  and  groundless.  2.  That  so  far  as  it 
is  true,  it  is  no  argument  at  all  against  a  providence. 

First,  I  say,  this  objection,  that  there  is  no  diffe-* 

•  t       "  The  folio  edition  reads  «•  no  rods.** 
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rence  made  among  men  as  to  their  goods  and  evils  of 
this  world,  is  in  a  great  measure  false  and  groundless. 
For  I  make  no  doubt  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  good  men  are  more  prosperous  even  in  this 
world  than  bad ;  as  for  times  of  persecution,  they  are 
a  just  exception  from  the  general  rule  of  providence ; 
because  therein  God,  to  serve  his  own  glory  and  the 
great'  ends  of  religion,  exchangeth  with  good  men 
^iritual  for  temporal,  und  heavenly  for  earthly  en- 
joyments, which  is  such  an  exchange  as  no  man  will 
account  robbery  that  understands  the  just  value  of 
those  different  commodities. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  an  usual  complaint  in  all 
times  and  ages,  that  it  fares  best  with  the  worst, 
and  worst  with  the  best;  and  through  the  com- 
monness of  it,  it  is  now  grown  into  a  maxim.  But 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  men  always  pity  the  mi- 
serable, and  envy  the  prosperous;  and  that  these 
passions  do  naturally  bribe  their  judgments  to  think 
wcHTse  of  the  one,  and  better  of  the  other,  than  either 
deserve :  for  those  whom  we  pity,  we  are  inclined  to 
love,  and  those  whom  we  love,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  well  of;  as  on  the  contrary,  those  whom  we 
envy,  we  are  inclined  to  hate,  and  those  whom  we 
hate,  we  are  inclined  to  think  ill  of;  and  then,  be- 
cause God  doth  not  reward  and  punish  men  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence  that  our  blind  pity  or  envy  passes 
on  them,  we  are  ready  to  quarrel  with  his  provi- 
dence. And  besides,  there  are  a  world  of  close 
hypocrites,  that  under  a  mighty  show  and  ostenta- 
tion of  piety  do  secretly  indulge  themselves  in  sun- 
dry wasteful  and  ruinous  vices,  which  many  times 
reduce  them  to  poverty  and  misery ;  and  these  we 
commonly  rank  among  the  good  it  fares  ill  iisith :  as 
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on  the  contrary  there  are  abundance  of  good  men, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  reserved,  modest,  and  un- 
affected pietj,  which  makes  but  very  little  show  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  are  ble^t  and  prospered ;  and 
these  we  as  commonly  rank  among  the  bad  that 
fare  well.  Since  therefore  we  are  such  incompetent 
judges  of  good  and  bad  men,  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful how  we  object  against  the  providence  of  God 
such  maxims  as  are  only  founded  on  our  own  falla« 
cious  observations.  But  could  we  strip  ourselves  of 
pity  and  envy,  and  penetrate  into  the  insides  of  men, 
I  doubt  not  but  we  should  soon  be  satisfied  that 
good  men  have  much  the  advantage  of  bad,  even  as 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  world ;  for 
though  perhaps  there  are  many  more  bad  men  pros- 
perous than  good,  because  there  are  more  bad  than 
good  men  in  the  world,  yet  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  I  doubt  the  prosperous  good  would-  far  ex- 
ceed the  prosperous  bad,  though  there  should  be  but 
thirty  of  the  one  to  forty  of  the  other.  And  sup- 
posing that  in  proportion  there  were  more  bad  men 
than  good  advanced  to  worldly  greatness,  (which  yet 
is  very  doubtful,  considering  how  prone  we  are  to 
judge  ill  of  great  men,  and  to  reckon  more  of  them 
into  the  number  of  the  bad  than  we  ought,  through 
envy,  and  misunderstanding  the  reasons  of  their  ac- 
tions,) yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  true  state 
of  worldly  happiness  and  prosperity  consists  not  in  a 
great,  but  in  a  moderate  fortune ;  and  that  the  good 
things  of  this  world  are  no  where  so  freely  and  en- 
tirely Enjoyed,  as  in  the  middle  region,  between  po- 
verty and  riches.  For  as  poverty  is  attended  with 
famine,  and  cold,  and  anguish,  so  greatness  is  at- 
tended with  hurry  and  tumult,  impaled  with  care9» 
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and  imprisoned  with  pomp  and  tedious  ceremony : 
so  that  the  truly  unfortunate  are  the  necessitous  and 
the  great ;  while  the  middle  state,  without  partaking 
of  the  evils  of  either,  includes  all  that  is  truly  de- 
sirable in  both  extremes,  all  that  poverty  wants,  and 
all  that  greatness  enjoys :  and  in  this  happy  state  I 
dare  boldly  affirm  there  are  proportionably  far  more 
good  men  than  bad :  for  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a 
good  man  that  is  honest  and  industrious,  and  de- 
pends upon  God  for  a  blessing,  to  be  reduced  to  ex- 
treme necessity ;  so  very  rare,  that  David  in  all  his 
lifetime  could  not  produce  one  instance  of  it.  Psalm 
xxvii.  25.  for  miserable  poverty  is  usuaUy  the  con- 
sequence either  of  idleness,  or  luxury,  or  faction,  or 
knavery ;  all  which  are  inconsistent  with  true  good- 
ness :  and  a  good  man,  in  any  condition  on  this  side 
pinching  necessity,  is  ordinarily  even  in  this  life  far 
more  happy  than  the  most  gay  and  prosperous  sin- 
ner, whose  outward  glory  and  greatness  is  usually 
nothing  but  the  gaudy  cover  of  a  tragical  inside,  of 
a  mind  that  is  tortured  with  pride  and  envy,  with 
boundless  hopes,  insatiable  desires,  and  horrible  re- 
flections, that  dash  and  imbitter  all  his  enjoyments ; 
while  the  good  man,  under  his  mean  and  simple 
outside,  carries  a  great  and  happy  soul,  a  contented 
mind,  a  cheerful  heart,  and  a  calm  conscience,  which 
mightily  sweeten  all  his  enjoyments,  and  make  his 
homely  morsels  outrelish  the  most  studied  luxuries. 
Let  us '  therefore  but  judge  impartially  of  men,  and 
but  truly  state  what  is  the  most  happy  condition  of 
human  life,  and  proportion  the  number  of  the  good 
to  the  bad,  and  balance  the  insides  of  the  one  with 
the  outsides  of  the  other,  and  I  doubt  not  but  we 
shall  be  easily  convinced,  that  even  in  this  life  the 
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good  ordinarily  fare  much  better  than  the  bad ;  for 
in  true  coiminitation,  necessity  and  greatness  are  the 
only  unfortunate  states  of  human  life,  and  in  these 
there  are  far  more  bad  men  than  good :  but  between 
those  two  all  conditions  are  in  a  manner  indifferent 
as  to  the  happiness  of  men ;  and  in  this  happy  mean 
there  are  for  more  good  men  than  bad ;  and  then 
the  minds  of  good  men  having  infinitely  the  advan- 
tage of  the  minds  of  bad,  as  to  the  rendering  their 
outward  condition  happy,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
ordinarily  and  generally  they  must  be  the  more 
happy  and  prosperous. 

Secondly,  So  for  as  the  maxim,  that  all  thinge 
happen  alike  to  all^  is  true,  it  is  no  argument  at  all 
against  a  providence ;  and  that  upon  these  following 
accounts.  1.  Because  many  of  the  goods  and  evils 
of  this  world  happen  to  us,  not  as  rewards  and  pu»- 
nishments,  but  in  the  necessary  course  of  secondary 
causes.  S.  Because  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  world 
are  in  themselves  so  mean  and  inconsiderable,  that 
it  would  be  beneath  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  be 
very  exact  and  curious  in  the  distribution  of  them. 
8.  Because  this  life  is  properly  the  state  of  our  trial 
and  probation,  and  not  of  our  reward  and  punish- 
ment. 4.  Because  the  goods  and  evils  that  befall  us 
here  are  not  so  truly  to  be  estimated  by  themselves, 
as  by  their  effects  and  consequents.  5.  This  pro* 
miscuous  distribution  of  things,  so  far  as  it  is,  is  very 
requisite  to  assure  us  of  a  judgment  to  come.  6.  Be- 
cause the  exact  adjustment  of  things  is  reserved  for 
a  future  judgment. 

1 .  The  happening  of  all  things  alike  to  all  is  no 
argument  against  providence ;  because  many  of  the 
goods  and  evils  of  this  worid  happen  to  us,  not  as 
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rewards  and  punishments,  but  in  the  necessary  course 
of  second  causes.    For  in  this  life  good  and  bad  men 
are  so  mingled  together,  that,  in  cases  of  common 
calamity,  what  happens  to  the  one  must  happen  to 
the  other,  without  a  miraculous  interposal  of  Provi- 
dence.    Thus,  while  God  leaves  second  causes  to 
their  natural  course,  how  is  it  possible  that  war,  or 
plague,  or  famine,  should  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  bad,  that  are  incorporated  together  in  the 
same  societies  ?  And  so  long  as  free  agents  are  left  to 
act  freely,  wicked  parents  will  frequently  spoil  their 
constitutions  by  the  repeated  excesses  of  their  riot 
and  wantonness ;  and  while  they  do  so,  their  diseases, 
without  a  miracle,  will  descend  upon  their  righteous 
as  well  as  unrighteous  posterity :  and  wicked  neigh- 
bours, whilst  it  lies  in  their  way,  or  serves  their  in- 
terest, will  wrong  and  oppress  the  just  and  unjust 
without  any  distinction.     But  you  will  say,  Why 
then  doth  not  Providence  interpose  between  second 
causes  and  good  men,  and  miraculously  protect  them 
from  their  mischievous  effects  ?  To  which  in  short  I 
answer,  that  in  some  extraordinary  cases  God  hath 
interposed,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  instances 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  history ;  but  to  expect 
that  he  should  ordinarily  and  constantly  do  this,  is 
¥ery  unreasonable,  because  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out giving  a  perpetual  disturbance  to  the  course  of 
nature,  which  being  in  the  whole  most  orderly  and 
regular,  full  of  admirable  beauty  and  contrivance, 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  and  inverted  upon  ordi- 
nary occasions.     For  if  the  established  course  of 
ttdngs  be  wise  and  regular  in  the  whole,  why  should 
we  expect  that  God  should  be  perpetually  tampering 
with  it,  and  interrupting  and  varying  it  by  his  im« 
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mediate  interposaby  as  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  oontriTaiice,  and  upon  every  revisal  of  this 
great  volume  of  the  world  did  still  discover  new 
erratas  in  it  to  be  corrected  and  amended.  The 
evils  therefore  which  good  men  suffer  are  not  ordi- 
narily so  momentous  as  to  oblige  a  wise  and  good 
God  to  interrupt  the  course  of  nature  to  prevent 
ihem ;  and  it  is  much  better  that  some  violence 
should  be  offered  to  good  men,  than  that  a  constant 
violence  should  be  offered  to  the  nature  of  things : 
and  since  God  can  carry  on  his  good  designs  to  good 
men  in  a  still  and  silent  path,  and  cause  all  their 
adverse  accidents  to  unwind  of  themselves,  and  at 
last  to  dear  up  into  a  blessed  dose,  is  it  not  much 
better  he  should  do  it  this  way,  than  by  offering  per- 
petual violence  and  disturbance  to  nature  ? 

8.  The  happening  of  things  alike  to  all  is  no  ar-* 
gument  against  a  providence ;  because  the  goods 
and  evils  of  this  world  are  so  mean  and  inconsi- 
derable, that  it  would  be  beneath  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  to  be  very  exact  and  curious  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  them.  It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to  be 
nice  and  curious  about  trifles.  It  was  ridiculous 
enough  in  Caligula  to  employ  a  mighty  army  only  to 
gather  a  great  heap  of  cockle-shells;  but  when  he  had 
gathered  them,  it  would  have  been  much  more  ridi- 
culous to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  to  divide 
them  amongst  his  soldiers  in  exact  proportions  to 
each  one's  merit  and  desert.  Now,  though  we  look 
upon  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  world  as  things  of 
vast  and  mighty  moment ;  yet  God,  who  sees  them 
with  fiur  better  eyes  than  we,  knows  very  well  that 
they  are  but  trifles,  in  comparison  of  those  endless 
goods  or  evils  we  must  enjoy  or  suffer  in  another 
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world,  and  that  it  is  a  very  inconsiderable 
whether  we  fare  well  or  ill  this  moment,  who  imraie«- 
diatelj  after  must  fare  well  or  ill  for  ever;  and 
therefore  he  looks  on  it,  as  he  justly  may,  as  a  thing 
beneath  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  be  very  exact  and 
carious  in  dividing  to  us  these  momentary  trifles  in 
just  proportions  to  our  particular  deserts:  and  did 
we  not  strangely  magnify  them,  by  looking  on  them 
through  the  false  optics  of  our  own  fantastic  hopes 
and  fears,  we  should  be  so  far  from  objecting  against 
Gkid's  providence  these  unequal  distributions  of 
them ;  and  were  they  more  exact  and  equal,  we 
should  rather  object  against  his  wisdom,  as  thinking 
it  a  very  mean  employment  for  a  Deity  to  be  very 
nice  and  curious  in  proportioning  such  momentary 
enjoyments  and  sufferings  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  imm(Mlal  creatures.  So  that  considering  of  what 
little  moment  the  present  goods  and  evils  are,  which 
good  men  suffer  and  bad  men  enjoy,  they  ought 
rather  to  be  looked  on  as  an  argument  of  God's  wis- 
dom than  as  an  objection  against  his  providence; 
for  he  understands  the  just  value  of  things,  and 
knows  that  the  best  of  these  worldly  goods  are  bad 
enough  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the  worst  of  men, 
and  so  expresses  his  just  scorn  of  these  admired  va- 
nities, by  scattering  them  abroad  with  a  careless 
hand.  For  why  should  he  partake  of  the  errors  of 
vulgar  opinion,  and  express  himself  so  very  regard-^ 
ful  of  these  trifles,  as  to  put  them  in  gold  scales,  and 
weigh  them  out  to  mankind  by  grains  and  scruples  ? 
8.  That  all  things  here  do  hn^ppen  alike  to  all 
18  no  argument  against  providence ;  because  this 
fife  is  properly  the  state  of  our  trial  and  probation, 
and  not  of  our  reward  and  punishment.    The  divine 
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provideiice  hath  placed  us  here  as  candidates  and 
probationers  for  those  everlasting  preferments  it  de^ 
ngns  us  hereafter,  that  so  by  training  and  exercising 
us  in  all  those  excellent  virtues  that  are  proper  to 
our  natures,  it  may  improve  us  from  one  degree  of 
perfection  to  another,  till  at  last  it  hath  accomplished 
us  for  the  heavenly  state ;  in  order  to  which  design 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  things,  whereby  good  men  may  sonier 
times  suffer,  and  bad  men  prosper ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  any  of  our  passive  virtues, 
nor  any  trial  of  our  active.     For  affliction  is  the 
theJEitre  of  our  patiente,  and  fortitude,  and  resigna^- 
tion  to  God,  and  without  it  there  would  be  no  room 
in  the  lives  of  good  men  for  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues,  which,  for  want  of  objects  to  act  on,  would 
rust  and  wax    languid.     Again,   difficulty   is   the 
touchstone  of  our  love,  and  faith,  and  ingenuity,  but 
should  providence  be  always  crowning  the  right- 
eous, and  dragging  offenders  to  execution,  such  a 
procedure  would  determine  our  liberty,  and  leave  us 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith  and  ingenuity ; 
fi)r  then  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  providence 
would  be  so  sensibly  and  continually  present  with 
us,  afid  so  urgently  press  upon  our  hopes  and  fears, 
tiiat  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  in 
God,  and  next  to  impossible  not  to  obey  him ;  and 
being  thus  forced  to  believe  and  obey,  what  excel- 
lency would  there  be  in  our  piety  and  virtue  ?  What 
charity  is  it  for  a  miser  to  lend  his  money  upon  as- 
surance of  twenty  per  cent.?  or  what  loyalty  for  a 
traitor  to  discover  his  conspirators  within  sight  of  a 
rack  ?  And  just  as  little  virtue  would  there  be  in 
any  of  our  good  works,  were  there  an  exact  equality 
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in  the  distribution  of  providence.  For  then  we 
should  never  do  a  good  work  but  upon  the  certain 
prospect  of  an  immediate  reward,  nor  repent  of  a 
bad  one  but  upon  the  irresistible  dread  of  some  im- 
mediate punishment.  But  in  this  inequality  of 
things,  wherein  the  good  often  suffer  and  the  wicked 
prosper,  we  are  left  to  a  free  and  unconstrained  condi- 
tion ;  and  whether  we  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  devout 
or  profane,  it  is  out  of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity. 
So  that  now  to  believe  and  obey  the  sacred  dictates 
of  religion  is  generous  and  ingenuous,  and  our  faith 
and  obedience  is  our  virtue  and  excellency ;  because 
we  believe  ancl  obey  without  force,  and  against 
temptations  and  difficulties. 

And  as  this  unequal  state  of  things  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  try  and  exercise  our  virtues,  so  it  is 
also  very  assistant  thereunto.  For  that  Providence 
doth  generally  and  not  universally  bless  and  prosper 
good  men,  is  a  great  support  to  a  wise  and  rational 
belief.  For,  as  a  late  excellent  author  hath  well  ob- 
served, if  things  were  constantly  managed  one  way 
without  any  variation,  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  world  was  under  the  rigid  laws  of  a  fatal 
necessity ;  if,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  no  rule 
observed,  no  footsteps  of  method  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
chance  rules  the  world :  but  when  we  observe  that 
in  the  management  of  things  there  is  an  intermix- 
ture of  those  two,  viz.  that  there  is  a  general  rule, 
and  that  there  are  particular  exceptions  from  it,  we 
have  just  reason  to  conclude  that  all  is  under  a  free 
almighty  agent,  that  rules  the  world  according  to  the 
determinations  of  his  own  wiU.  As  this  way  of 
Ptovidence,  viz.  to  interweave  into  good  men's  for- 
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tunes  adversity  with  prosperity,  is  in  this  respect 
very  advantageous  to  their  faith,  so  is  it  also  to  the 
whole  state  of  their  virtue ;  for  as  on  the  one  hand 
a  continued  train  of  prosperous  events  would  be  apt 
to  bloat  and  elevate  their  minds,  so  on  the  other 
hand  a  continued  series  of  adversity  would  be  apt  to 
sink  and  depress  their  spirits,  whilst  this  middle  way 
of  interchange  in  their  condition  balances  them  on 
both  sides,  and  keeps  them  in  an  even,  steady,  and 
well  poised  temper.  Since  therefore  this  life  is  the 
state  of  our  trial,  it  is  evident  that  an  exact  equality 
of  things  would  be  a  much  stronger  objection  against 
the  wisdom  of  providence,  than  all  these  present  in* 
equalities  are  against  the  justice  of  it.  For  hard«« 
ships  and  difficulties  are  necessary  to  a  state  of  trial; 
and  were  good  men  always  blest,  and  bad  men  al* 
ways  punished,  this  life,  instead  of  being  a  proba- 
tion to  either,  would  be  the  heaven  of  the  one,  and 
the  hell  of  the  other ;  and  since  some  afflictions  are 
necessary  to  try  good  men,  and  some  prosperities  to 
tiy  bad,  it  would  be  a  strange  oversight  of  provi<» 
dence,  when  it  designs  the  trial  of  both,  to  fix  them 
in  such  a  condition,  wherein  no  thorough  experiment 
can  be  made  of  either.  So  that  for  us  to  object 
against  providence  for  making  such  unequal  distri- 
butions in  a  state  wherein  it  designs  our  trial,  is  in 
effect  to  object  against  wisdom  for  acting  most  suit- 
able to  its  own  designs. 

4.  That  aU  things  here  do  happen  alike  to  all  is 
no  argument  against  providence,  because. the  goods 
and  evils  that  befall  us  here  are  not  so  truly  to  be 
estimated  by  themselves,  as  by  their  effects  and  con- 
sequents. For  the  divine  providence,  which  runs 
through  all  things,  hath   disposed  and  connected 
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them  into  such  a  series  and  order,  that  there  is  no 
ringle  event  or  accident,  but  what  is  purely  miracu- 
Urns,  but  depends  upon  the  whole  system,  and  hath 
innumerable  causes  antecedent  to  it,  and  innume- 
raUe  consequents  attending  it ;  and  what  the  conse- 
quents will  be,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  beyond  our 
skill  to  prognosticate.  So  that  though  the  event  be 
never  so  good  or  bad,  singly  and  apart  by  itself,  yet 
in  conjunction  with  all  those  consequents  that  will 
most  certainly  attend  it,  the  best  event,  iot  ou^t 
we  know,  may  prove  most  mischievous,  and  the 
Irorit  most  beneficial  to  us.  So  that  for  us  boldly  to 
pronounce  concerning  the  good  or  evil  of  events,  be- 
fore we  see  the  train  of  consequents  that  follow 
them,  is  very  rash  and  inconsiderate.  As  for  in- 
stance, you  see  a  good  man  oppressed  with  sorrows 
and  afflictions,  and  a  bad  man  crowned  with  plea- 
sures and  prosperities ;  and  considering  these  things 
apart  by  tl^mselves,  you  conclude  that  the  one  fares 
mry  in,  and  the  other  very  well:  but  did  you  at 
the  same  time  see  the  consequents  of  the  one's  adr 
yerrity  and  the  other's  prosperity,  it  is  probable  you 
would  conclude  the  quite  contrary,  viz.  that  the 
good  man's  adversity  was  a  blessing,  and  the  bad 
man's  prosperity  a  curse.  For  I  dare  boldly  affirm, 
that  good  men  generally  reap  more  substantial  bene* 
fit  firom  their  afflictions  than  bad  men  do  from  their 
prosperities :  the  one  smarts  indeed  at  present,  but 
what  follows  ?  Perhaps  his  mind  is  cured  by  it  of 
■ome  disease  that  is  ten  times  worse  to  him  than 
his  outward  affliction,  of  avarice  or  impatience^  of 
envy  or  discontent,  of  pride  or  vanity  of  spirit ;  his 
riches  are  lessened,  but  his  virtues  are  improved  by 
it;  Ms  body  is  impaired,  but  his  mind  is  grown 
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aomid  and  hale  by  it;  and  what  he  hath  lost  in 
heatthf  or  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  he  hath 
gained  with  vast  advantage  in  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, in  tranquillity  of  mind  and  self-enjoyment. 
And  methinks  no  man  who  believes  he  hath  a  soul 
dwuld  grudge  to  suffer  any  tolerable  affliction  for 
bettering  of  his  mind,  his  will,  and  his  conscience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bad  man  triumphs  and  re- 
joices at  present :  but  what  follows  ?  His  prosperity 
cither  shrivels  him  into  miserableness,  or  melts  him 
into  luxury ;  the  former  of  which  impoverishes,  and 
the  lattar  diseases  him :  for  if  the  former  be  the  ef- 
fect of  his  prosperity,  it  increases  his  needs,  because 
before  he  needed  only  what  he  had  not,  but  now  he 
needs  both  what  he  hath  not  and  what  he  hath,  his 
covetous  desires  treating  him  as  the  falconer  doth 
his  hawk,  luring  him  off  from  what  he  hath  seized 
to  fly  at  new  game,  and  never  permitting  him  to 
prey  upon  his  own  quarry  :  and  if  the  latter  be  the 
effect  of  his  prosperity,  that  is,  if  it  melts  him  into 
luxuiy,  it  thereby  wastes  his  health  to  be  sure,  and 
commonly  his  estate  too :  and  so  whereas  it  found 
him  poor  and  well,  it  leaves  him  poor  and  diseased, 
and  only  took  him  up  from  the  plough,  and  sets  him 
down  at  the  hospital.  In  general,  while  he  is  po8« 
aeased  of  it,  it  only  bloats  and  swells  him,  makes 
him  proud  and  insolent,  griping  and  oppressive, 
pampers  and  enrages  his  lust,  stretches  out  his  de- 
sires into  an  insatiable  bulimy,  sticks  his  mind  ftiU 
of  cares,  and  his  conscience  of  guiles,  and  by  all 
those  woful  effects  it  inflames  his  reckoning  with 
Ood,  and  treasures  up  wrath  for  him  against  the 
day  of  wrath ;  so  that  comparing  the  consequences 
<3i  the  good  man's  adversity  with  those  of  the  bad 
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man's  prosperity,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  fares 
well  even  in  his  worst  condition,  and  the  latter  ill  in 
his  best.  It  is  well  for  me  (saith  good  David)  that 
I  was  afflicted^  for  before  I  wa^  affiicted  I  went 
astray,  hut  now  I  have  kept  thy  commandments. 
Psalm  cxix.  67,  71.  But  on  the  contrary.  When  the 
wicked  spring  as  the  gra^s,  saith  the  same  author, 
and  when  aU  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish, 
it  is  that  they  shall  he  destroyed  for  ever.  Psalm 
xciL  7.  If  then  in  the  consequents  of  things  good 
men  are  blessed  in  their  afflictions,  and  bad  men 
leagued  in  their  prosperities,  as  it  is  apparent  they 
generally  are,  these  unequal  distributions  are  so  far 
from  being  an  argument  against  providence,  that 
they  are  a  glorious  instance  of  it.  For  wherein 
could  the  divine  providence  better  express  its  jus* 
tice  and  wisdom  together,  than  by  benefiting  the 
good,  and  punishing  the  bad  by  such  cross  and  im- 
probable methods? 

5.  That  all  things  here  do  happen  aUke  to  allis 
no  argument  against  providence,  because  it  is  very 
requisite  it  should  often  do  so,  to  assure  us  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come.  For  were  the  affairs  of  this  world 
managed  with  that  exact  equality  as  that  the  good 
did  never  suffer,  nor  the  bad  escape  unpunished,  we 
should  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  best  moral  argu- 
meats  of  a  future  judgment.  For  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  should  Providence  never  reward  the  good  nor 
punish  the  bad  in  this  life,  but  confound  them  to- 
gether without  any  distinction,  it  might  tempt  us  to 
despair  of  any  just  retributions  from  it  in  the  life  to 
oome ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  goods  and 
evils  of  this  life  weighed  out  to  men  in  exact  propor- 
tioiis  to  their  merit  and  demerit,  without  any  ine- 
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qualitj,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  there  is 
no  need  of,  and  consequently  no  ground  to  expect, 
any  judgment  to  come.     For  what  occasion  would 
there  be  for  any  future  judgment,  if  all  things  were 
abeady  exactly  balanced  and  adjusted  ?  And  there- 
fbreas  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief  of  the  justice  of 
providence,  it  was  requisite  the  same  plain  instance 
should  be  given  of  its  distinguishing  the  good  from 
the  bad  by  present  rewards  and  punishments ;  so  to 
confirm  us  in  the  expectation  of  a  judgment  to 
come,  it  was  no  less  requisite  that  there  should  be 
some  inequality  in  the  present  management  and  dis- 
tribution of  things,  and  that  the  goods  and  evils  of 
this  world  should  not  be  administered  with   that 
exact  regularity  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  day 
of  judgment;  but  that  there  should  be  undecided 
cases  enough  remaining  for  a  future  tribunal  to  ad- 
just and  determine.    So  that  in  the  present  manage- 
ment of  things,  as  there  is  equality  enough  to  induce 
us  to  believe  a  just  providence,  so  there  is  also 
inequality  enough  to  induce  us  to  expect  a  future 
judgment ;  God  having  wisely  provided  in  his  pre- 
sent administration  of  things,  to  give  us  instances 
enough  of  his  just  providence  towards  the  good  and 
bad,  and  yet  to  leave  us  instances  enough  of  unre- 
warded virtue  and  prosperous  wickedness,  to  assure 
us  that  he  intends  an  after-reckoning.     For  how 
can  we  reflect  upon  these  repeated  examples  of  just 
reward  and  punishment,  which  in  every  age  almost 
God  sets  before  us,  and  not  believe  that  he  governs 
the  world  ?  And  how  can  we  reflect  upon  these  ma- 
nifold evils  which  some  good  men  suffer,  and  goods 
which  some  bad  men  enjoy,  without  believing  that 
he  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  will  adjust  these 
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ioequalities,  and  vindicate  the  cause  of  oppressed 
virtue,  and  crush  triumphant  wickedness  into  ever- 
bbting  confusion  ? 

6.  And  lastly,  that  all  things  here  do  happen 
aUie  to  ally  is  no  argument  against  providence,  be- 
cause the  exact  adjustment  of  things  is  reserved  for 
a  future  judgment.  I  confess,  were  God  to  make  no 
other  distribution  to  the  just  and  unjust,  but  what  is 
made  in  this  life,  the  inequality  of  it  would  be  a 
fltrong  objection  against  his  providence:  but  then 
fidnsidering  that  this  cloudy  scene  of  things  will 
shortly  dose  up  in  a  righteous  judgment,  wherein, 
for  the  evils  which  the  good  have  suffered,  they 
ifaiU  be  rewarded  with  an  eternal  happiness,  and  for 
the  goods  which  the  bad  have  enjoyed,  they  shall  be 
doomed  to  everlasting  wretchedness;  this  is  suffi- 
jdent  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  providence,  were 
these  present  inequalities  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  they  are.  For  suppose  that  after  a  short  me- 
lancholy dream  good  men  were  to  live  happily,  and 
after  as  short  a  pleasant  one  bad  men  were  to  live 
wretchedly  but  for  a  thousand  years  in  this  world ; 
we  nrnght  as  well  object  against  providence  this  un- 
iequal  distribution  of  the  melancholy  dream  to  the 
good,  and  the  pleasant  one  to  the  bad,  notwithstand- 
ing the  succeeding  thousand  years  of  their  happiness 
and  misery,  as  we  do  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
and  prosperities  of  the  wicked,  which  bear  far  less 
proportion  to  that  eternity  of  happiness  and  misery 
that  is  to  succeed  them,  than  the  sorrow  or  pleasure 
•of  a  moment's  dream  doth  to  a  thousand  years'  real 
calamity  or  Uessedness. 

For  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  from  the  first  to  the 
is  dl  but  one  continued  plot,  like  that  of  a 
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well-contrived  comedy,  which  at  first  is  very  obscufe 
and  intricate;  so  that  by  what  is  past  or  present^ 
there  is  no  guessing  at  the  conclusion;  for  all  through 
the  intermediate  acts,  virtue  and  honour  fight  their 
way  through  difficulties  and  disappointments,  and 
jBometimes  the  hero  acts  a  sad,  and  sometimes  the 
villain  a  prosperous  part,  at  which  the  unskilful  spec- 
tator grieves,  and  is  ready  to  damn  the  poet  for  dis- 
tributing such  unequal  fates ;  but  then,  in  the  fifth 
and  last  act,  all  the  cross  accidents  dear  up,  and 
issue  in  a  fair  conclusion,  and  in  the  close  of  all,  tftt 
hero  is  crowned,  and  the  villain  hissed  off  the  stages 
Let  us  therefore  have  but  the  patience  to  stay  till 
providence  hath  finished  its  whole  plot,  and  closed 
up  all  its  mighty  scenes  in  the  general  judgment  6f 
the  world,  and  then  we  shall  see  all  these  inequali^ 
ties  set  right,  and  the  fates  of  good  and  bad  men  de^ 
termined  by  a  most  just  award.     But  for  us  to  quar« 
rel  at  providence  now,  who  are  yet  got  no  farther^ 
it  may  be,  than  to  the  middle  of  the  great  dramas 
and  to  find  fault  with  its  procedure  for  crossing  the 
good  and  prospering  the  bad,  is  rudely  to  overturn 
the  stage  before  the  entrance  into  the  fifth  act,  and 
to  hiss  off  the  almighty  poet  for  not  completing  his 
design  before  he  is  arrived  to  the  conclusion.     And 
thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  more  atlarg^ 
this  objection  against  providence,  because  it  hath 
been  more  insisted  on  than  any  other,  and  hath 
more  generally  stumbled  men's  belief  of  divine  pr6- 
vidence. 

V.  And  lastly,  it  is  farther  objected,  that  the 
being  of  a  just  and  good  providence  is  not  to  be  V6^ 
conciled  with  that  vrretched  state  and  condition  t6 
which  we  behold  the  greatest  part  of  maTikind  aban-^ 
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doned.  Fot  if  there  were  a  good  providence,  that 
overruled  the  affairs  of  this  worlds  how  is  it  imagin- 
able that  ever  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  as  the  infidel 
world  includes  should  be  left  so  utterly  destitute  as 
thej  are  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  means 
of  attaining  everlasting  happiness  ?  To  which  I  shall 
briefly  answer  these  three  things. 

1.  That  the  infidel  world  is  not  perhaps  left  so 
utterly  destitute  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  for  they 
have  the  law  of  nature  to  direct  them,  by  which 
dkme  they  must  be  tried,  and  stand  or  fall  at  the 
day  of  judgment ;  which,  as  to  the  main  strokes  of 
their  duty,  is  so  plain  and  intelligible,  that  no  sin- 
cere inquirer  can  be  ignorant  of  it ;  and  if,  when 
they  may  understand  it,  they  will  not,  or  if,  when 
they  do  understand  it,  they  wilfully  transgress  and 
violate  it,  the  divine  providence  hath  been  suffi*- 
dently  good  to  them,  and  that  leaves  them  for  ever 
inexcusable.  For  so  far  as  their  ignorance  is  invin* 
dble,  it  is  not  their  sin,  nor  shall  they  ever  be  ac- 
countable for  it,  or  for  any  sinful  omission  or  com- 
mission thence  proceeding ;  and  if  they  only  answer 
for  not  understanding  their  duty  when  they  might, 
oir  fbr  not  performing  it  so  far  as  they  understand  it, 
they  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  they  are 
hardly  dealt  with.    But  then, 

2.  As  they  have  not  those  vast  advantages  that 
we  have  of  becoming  good,  and  growing  up  into  the 
state  of  perfection  and  happiness,  so  proportionably 
less  degrees  of  good  will  be  accepted  of  those  that 
do  well,  and  less  degrees  of  punishment  exacted  of 
aU  those  that  do  ill ;  for  that  maxim  of  our  Saviour, 
Ifike  xii.  48.  To  whomsoever  much  is  giveUy  of  him 
mmeh  shall  be  required^  necessarily  implies  the  con- 
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tmy,  viz.  that  to  whomsoever  less  is  given,  of  him 
leas  shall  be  required ;  and  if  so,  it  is  certain  that  so 
much  as  their  means  of  being  good  are  less  than 
oars,  so  much  the  less  good  Grod  will  accept  of  them 
than  of  us ;  and  as  Qod  will  accept  less  good  of  the 
best  infidels,  so  he  will  exact  less  punishment  of  the 
worst ;  for  so  our  Saviour  himself  hath  assured  us, 
that  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  last  day,  than  for 
those  who  persist  in  their  unbelief  and  disobedience^ 
in  despite  of  the  proposals  of  the  gospel.  If  then,  in 
proportion  of  their  present  disadvantages,  less  good 
will  be  accepted  of  those  who  make  any  improve- 
ment, and  less  punishment  exacted  of  them  who 
make  none,  neither  the  one  sort  nor  the  other  hath 
any  reason  to  complain ;  and  though  their  condition 
were  worse  than  it  is,  yet  under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  fairly  consistent  with  the  goodness  of 
the  divine  providence.     But  then, 

8.  And  lastly,  though  their  condition  were  a 
great  deal  worse  than  it  is,  yet  it  would  be  very  un- 
reasonable for  us  to  object  against  the  goodness  of 
the  divine  providence,  unless  we  better  understood 
than  we  do,  how  God  will  dispose  of  them  in  the 
other  world.  Indeed  if  men's  fate  consisted  in  what 
they  suffer  and  enjoy  in  this  life,  we  might  better 
judge  of  providence  by  what  is  before  us ;  but  since 
our  main  state  is  beyond  the  grave,  whatever  befalls 
us  here  is  very  inconsiderable,  compared  with  what 
we  must  suffer  or  enjoy  hereafter :  and  as  for  the 
present  disadvantages  which  the  heathen  world  lies 
under,  they  are  but  very  short  and  momentary,  and 
if  Providence  pleases,  it  can  abundantly  compensate 
them  in  the  world  to  come;  and  therefore  since  yet 
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we  know  not  what  it  will  do,  as  having  no  revela- 
tion in  the  case,  it  becomes  us  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment till  the  event  hath  determined  it. 

This  we  know,  that  providence  hath  wajra  enough, 
and  time  enough  too  between  this  and  the  dajr  of 
judgment,  to  supply  these  destitute  souls  with  all 
those  spiritual  advantages  in  the  other  life,  which, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  it  hath  hitherto 
withheld  from  them :  it  may,  if  it  pleases,  extend 
thdr  trial  and  probation  beyond  this  life,  and  dis- 
eover  in  the  other  life  the  light  of  the  gospel,  to  so 
many  of  them  at  least  as  have  here  made  any  tolera- 
Ue  improvement  under  the  fight  of  nature,  and  if 
they  make  good  use  of  it,  reward  them  accordingly. 
For  though  we  Christians  have  no  reason  to  expect 
any  farther  trial  after  this  life  is  expired,  because  we 
have  passed  the  utmost  trial  already,  yet  who  knows 
but  God  may  make  a  farther  trial  of  those  in  the 
other  life  upon  whom  the  great  experiment  of  the 
gospel  was  yet  never  made;  and  therefore  since 
Providence  can  yet  be  infinitely  good  to  them  not- 
withstanding their  wretched  condition  at  presoit* 
and  since,  for  all  we  know,  it  will  be  so,  we  ought 
not  to  object  against  it  its  present  disr^ard  of  them, 
till  we  see  the  final  issue  of  things ;  for  that  their 
jnresent  condition  is  so  bad,  is  no  ground  for  us  to 
argue  against  providence,  unless  we  were  sure  it 
would  never  be  better ;  because,  for  all  we  know,  it 
may  yet  be  rendered  good  enough,  not  only  to  justify, 
but  to  glorify  the  goodness  of  God's  providence  to- 
wards them. 

And  now  to  conclude  this  great  argument.  Since 
we  see  how  necessary  the  bdief  of  providence  is  to 
#ur  bdng  truly  religious,  and  what  unanswerable 
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evidence  there  is  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  it,  what 
remains,  but  that  we  heartily  endeavour,  by  a  calm, 
fixed,  and  impartial  consideration  of  these  things, 
throughly  to  instruct  ourselves  in  the  nature,  and 
firmly  to  establish  ourselves  in  the  belief  of  it :  for 
our  religion  must  necessarily  ebb  or  flow  according 
as  it  is  influenced  more  or  less  by  our  understanding 
and  belief  of  the  divine  providence,  which  are  the 
great  principles  that  move  and  govern  it.  For  every 
branch  of  the  divine  providence  is  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  religious  rhetoric  and  persuasion ;  and  in 
this  single  proposition,  that  God  upholds  and  governs 
the  world,  there  are  a  thousand  times  more  induce- 
ments to  piety  and  virtue,  than  in  all  other  topics 
in  the  world.  But  how  pregnant  soever  it  is  with 
arguments,  and  how  powerful  soever  its  arguments 
are,  it  is  impossible  it  should  prevail  upon  any  rea^ 
sonable  mind  that  understands  not  the  force  and 
believes  not  the  truth  of  it ;  for  all  the  possible  ac- 
cess which  outward  objects  have  to  our  minds  is 
through  our  knowledge  and  belief  of  them,  without 
which  the  most  momentous  proposals  are  no  more 
capable  of  affecting  us,  than  one  of  Tully's  orations 
is  of  calming  the  north  wind :  but  he  who  firmly  be- 
lieves the  truth,  and  understands  the  fuU  emphasis 
of  a  divine  providence,  must  necessarily  be  affected 
by  it,  if  he  be  but  within  the  reach  and  power  of 
persuasion ;  and  unless  his  wiU  be  iropregnably  for- 
tified against  all  the  force  of  argument  and  reason, 
he  wiU  find  himself  so  besieged  with  motives  on 
every  side,  persuading  him  to  submit  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion,  that  it  will  be  almost  impossiUe 
for  him  to  defend  himself  against  their  powerful  im- 
portunities.    For  what  man  in  his  wits  can  sit  UQ« 

VOL.  II.  I 
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concerned  under  the  lively  belief  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  just  and  gracious,  all-wise  and  al* 
mighty  Providence,  that  is  conscious  to  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  purposes,  and  beholds  all  his  actions 
with  infinite  complacency  or  abhorrence ;  that  hath 
the  disposal  of  his  life  and  his  soul,  and  of  all  the 
goods  he  can  hope  for,  and  all  the  evils  he  can  fear, 
and  will  certainly  reward  him  a  thousand-fold  if  he 
doth  well,  as  if  he  doth  ill  as  certainly  pursue  him 
with  a  dire  revenge  ?  This  belief  carries  with  it  such 
oonstraining  terrors  and  allurements  as  cannot  but 
affect  all  reasonable  minds,  and  finally  prevail  with 
their  hopes  and  fears  against  all  contrary  tempta- 
tions. Wherefore,  if  we  would  fix  the  obligations  of 
rdigion  upon  our  minds,  it  concerns  us,  above  all 
things,  to  be  throughly  instructed  in  the  nature  and 
confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the  divine  providence. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  thr  necessity  of  bclieviiig  divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments^ in  order  to  our  being  tndy  reUgions, 

AxUMAN  nature  is  framed  to  move  upon  the 
hhiges  of  hope  and  fear,  and  to  be  elicited  and  drawn 
forth  in  action,  either  by  the  proposal  of  some  at- 
tainable good,  or  prospect  of  some  avoidable  evil; 
the  former  of  which  begets  hope  in  us,  and  that  pur- 
suit ;  the  latter  fear,  and  that  flight  and  avoidance : 
and  accordingly  we  find  all  laws  address  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  men  with  proposals  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment, as  to  the  master-springs  and  principles  of 
thdr-  action,  by  which  they  are  moved  to  do  or  for- 
bear^  according  as  they  are  reqiured  and  enjoined.^ 
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And  indeed  to  give  laws  to  men  without  enfbrdiig 
them  with  rewards  and  punishments^  would  be  to 
leare  it  indifferent  whether  they  obeyed  them  or  no« 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  laws ;  for 
laws  necessarily  imply  an  obligation  to  obedience; 
but  what  obligation  could  we  have  to  obey  them^ 
did  they  leave  it  indifferent,  as  to  any  good  or  evil 
accruing  from  it,  whether  we  obey  them  or  no  ?  for 
if  it  will  be  as  well  for  us  one  way  as  the  othery 
what  matter  is  it  which  way  we  determine  our- 
selves ?  And  this  holds  good  in  nothing  more  tlucn 
in  matter  of  our  obedience  to  the  laws  of  religiopi 
to  which  our  corrupt  nature  i&i  above  all  things  hiMrkr 
ward  and  averse;  all  that  spiritual  exercise  which 
those  laws  require  being  quite  against  the  grain  of 
our  earthly  and  sensual  inclinations;  so  that  were 
we  not  drawn  to  it  by  the  hope  of  good,  and  driven 
by  the  fear  of  evil,  to  be  sure  our  own  bad  natures 
would  keep  us  at  an  eternal  distance  from  it ;  but 
unless  we  believe  God  to  be  a  rewarder  of  those  that 
obey,  and  a  punisher  of  those  that  despise  him,  we 
have  no  ground  to  hope  for  any  good,  or  to  dread 
any  evil  at  his  hands. 

For  unless  we  believe  that  he  will  crown  those 
that  serve  him  with  some  mark  of  his  favour,  hoW 
can  we  think  he  is  pleased  with  them ;  there  being 
no  other  way  for  him  to  express  his  being  pleased, 
but  by  crowning  them  with  some  signal  reward: 
and  if  he  be  not  pleased  with  those  that  serve  him, 
to  be  sure  he  is  not  displeased  with  those  that  neglect 
him ;  and  if  he  be  not  displeased  with  them,  what 
reason  have  we  to  apprehend  that  he  will  punish 
them  ?  Thus  the  unbelief  of  Grod's  being  a  rewarder 
of  those  that  obey  him  draws  after  it  an  unl)elief  of 
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his  beiiig  a  puDlsher  of  those  tiiat  despise  him,  and 
so  on  the  contraiy.  For  unless  we  believe  him  to 
be  so  much  concerned  for  his  service  as  to  punish 
those  that  neglect  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  he 
18  so  much  concerned  for  it  as  to  reward  those  that 
embrace  it.  So  that  the  belief  and  unbelief  of  God's 
being  a  rewarder  and  a  punisher  do  bj  necessary 
consequence  mutually  imply  each  other ;  and  unless 
we  believe  both,  there  is  no  reason  we  should  believe 
either.  And  when  our  nature  is  so  averse,  as  it  is,  to 
his  service,  what  should  induce  us  to  serve  him  when 
we  expect  no  good  from  hkn,  or  hinder  us  from 
slighting  him  when  we  fear  no  evil  ?  And  what  is 
there  can  bring  us  home  to  God,  when  we  are  carried 
finom  him  with  an  impetuous  tide  of  corrupt  inclina- 
tions, and  have  neither  hope  nor  fear  to  bound  or  re- 
strain it  ?  So  that  considering  the  aversation  of  our 
nature  to  God's  service,  it  is  morally  impossiUe  we 
should  ever  be  heartily  reconciled  to  it,  without  being 
drawn  with  the  hope  of  reward,  or  driven  with  the 
fear  of  punishment. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  argument,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew. 

First,  How  far  it  is  necessary  that  our  belief  of 
divine  rewards  and  punishments  should  extend. 

Secondly,  What  evidence  there  is  to  induce  us  to 
bdieve  them. 

Thirdly,  By  what  means  this  is  to  be  begotten 
and  confirmed. 

-r  SECT.  I. 

'H&m  far  it  k  necessary  thai  our  heUef  of  divme  rewards  and  ptc- 

nishments  should  extend. 

J;  OR,  to  induce  us  to  sulnnit  to  the  obligations  of 
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reKgion,  it  is  by  no  means  sulBScient  that  we  bdieve 
in  the  general,  that  God  will  reward  us  if  we  do  wdl, 
and  punish  us  if  we  do  wickedly.  For  this  we  may 
firmly  believe,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  prefer  the 
pleasures  of  sin  as  much  greater  goods  than  the  re* 
wards  of  virtue,  and  dread  the  difficulties  of  virtue 
as  much  greater  evils  than  the  punishments  of  sin ; 
wherefore,  to  render  our  belief  of  divine  rewards  and 
punishments  an  effectual  principle  of  religion,  these 
four  things  are  necessary. 

First,  That  we  should  believe  that  God  is  so  fiv 
a  rewarder  of  those  that  serve  Kim,  and  so  far  a 
punisher  of  those  that  n^lect  him,  as  to  make  a 
plain  and  sensible  distinction  between  them. 

Secondly,  Considering  how  promiscuously  the 
goods  and  evils  of  this  world  are  distributed  among 
good  and  bad  men,  it  is  necessary  we  should  believe^ 
that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pumsh* 
ments. 

Thirdly,  It  is  necessary  we  should  believe  those 
future  rewards  and  punishments  to  be  such  as  do 
infinitely  transcend  any  good  we  can  reap  by  our 
sins,  and  any  evil  we  can  incur  by  doing  our  duty. 

Fourthly,  It  is  necessary  we  should  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  way  for  us  to  avoid  those  punish- 
ments but  by  forsaking  our  sins,  or  to  acquire  those 
rewards  but  by  submitting  to  our  duty. 

I.  It  is  necessary  we  should  believe  that  God  is 
so  far  a  rewarder  of  those  that  serve,  and  so  far  a 
punisher  of  those  that  neglect  him,  as  to  make  a 
plain  and  sensible  distinction  between  them.  For 
unless  we  believe  that  God  makes  some  distinction 
between  those  that  serve  and  those  that  neglect  him, 
we  shiall  confound  gckxl  and  evil  in  our  own  appre^ 
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kensions,  and  look  upon  all  human  actions  as  in* 
different,  and  thereby  dissdve  all  the  ties  and  obli* 
gations  of  religion*  For  things  are  in  themselves 
as  they  are  in  the  judgment  and  esteem  of  God,  who 
eannot  be  mistaken  in  estimating  their  natures;  and 
therefore,  unless  there  be  some  distinction  between 
men  and  men,  and  actions  and  actions,  in  the  esteem 
of  God,  they  must  be  all  alike  and  indifferent  in 
their  own  natures.  And  if  all  actions  are  indifferent 
in  themselves,  we  are  free  fVom  all  the  ties  and  obli* 
gitions  of  religion ;  and  it  is  left  indifferent  to  us, 
whethar  we  wiU  worship  God  or  blaspheme  him.  So 
tiiat  unless  we  believe  that  Grod  makes  some  distinc- 
tion between  the  good  and  bad,  religion  can  have  no 
Ibrce  at  aU  upon  our  minds. 

But  now  there  is  no  other  way  for  God  to  distin* 
guish  between  men  and  men,  but  by  rewarding  and 
punishing  them ;  because  if  he  make  any  distinction 
in  his  affections  between  us,  we  may  be  sure  his  love 
wiU-  indine  him  to  reward,  and  his  hatred  to  punish 
us ;  and  since  it  is  as  easy  to  him  to  follow  his  incli- 
nation as  not,  since  he  can  iieward  wh^re  he  loves, 
and  punish  where  be  hates,  without  any  disturbance 
to  his  own  happiness,  what  should  hinder  him  from 
doing  it,  supposing  that  he  really  loves  or  hates,  or 
makes  any  distinction  in  his  affections  b^ween  those 
that  serve  and  those  that  neglect  him  ?  So  that  un- 
less he  reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other,  he  can 
make  no  visible  distinction  in  his  affections  between 
them.  If  he  be  contrarify  affected  to  good  and  bad 
men,  his  affections  will  infallibly  appear  in  his  ac- 
tions ;  but  if  he  use  them  alike,  it  is  plain  they  are 
afike  to  him.  So  that  unless  we  believe  that  God 
distinguishes  between  good  and  bad  men  by  reward- 
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iog  Slid  punishiiig  them,  we  must  look  ypk>n  both  ad 
indifferent  to  him,  and  believe  that  he  concerns  himr 
self  neither  with  the  one  nor  the  other :  and  if  we 
tiiink  it  is  indifferent  to  Grod  whether  we  are  good 
or  bad*  to  be  sure  it  will  not  be  indifferent  to  us, 
whose  natures  are  so  biassed  with  bad  inclinations ; 
which,  having  neither  hope  nor  fear  to  restrain  them, 
will  run  towards  bad  objects  without  rub  or  inter- 
ruption. And  what  likelihood  is  there  that  we, 
who  are  so  prone  and  inclinable  to  evil,  should  con- 
cern ourselves  in  the  service  of  Grod,  whilst  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  thing  indifferent  to  him  whether  we 
serve  him  or  no  ? 

Wherefore,  to  the  subduing  our  minds  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  religion,  it  is  necessary  we  should  believe 
that  God  is  so  far  a  rewarder  of  good,  and  punisher 
of  bad  men,  as  to  make  a  sensible  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  demonstrate  that  he  is  differently 
affected  towards  them.  For  to  what  end  should  we 
serve  a  God  that  takes  no  notice  of  us,  that  regards 
not  what  we  do,  but  sits  above  the  heavens  as  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  our  actions  ?  Why  should 
we  cross  our  own  inclinations,  and  forsake  our  be^ 
loved  lusts  for  his  sake,  when  it  is  altogether  indif- 
ferent to  him  what  we  do,  or  whither  we  go,  or  what 
becomes  of  us  ? 

II.  Considering  how  promiscuously  the  goods  and 
evils  of  this  life  are  distributed  among  good  and  bad 
men,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  believe  there  is 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  For 
though  sometimes  in  this  life  God  rewards  good 
men,  and  punishes  bad,  with  such  signal  and  remark- 
able goods  and  evils  as  are  sufficient  indications  of 
the  vast  distinction  he  makes  between  them,  yet  this 

I  4 
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is  extraordinary,  and  besides  the  constant  and  rc^- 
lar  course  of  his  providence,  which,  for  wise  and  ex- 
cellent ends  and  purposes,  doth  ordinarily  scatter 
good  and  evil  among  men  with  an  open  and  undis- 
tinguishing  hand ;  insomuch  that,  as  the  wise  man 
observes,  Ecdes.  ix.  1,  2, 3.  no  man  knaweth  either 
Jace  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  htfore  him.  AU  things 
came  alike  to  aU :  there  is  one  event  to  the  rights 
sous,  and  to  the  wicked;  and  as  is  the  good  so  is 
the  sinner ;  and  he  that  sweareth^  as  he  thatjmreth 
mn  oath.  This  is  an  evil  among  all  things  that  are 
done  under  the  sun^  that  there  is  one  event  to  aU. 
Since  therefore  Grod's  love  of  good  men  and  hatred 
of  bad  appears  not  by  any  thing  before  us,  we  must 
either  conclude  that  they  are  botii  indifferent  to 
him,  which  would  be  to  rase  the  very  foundations  of 
religion,  or  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  wherein  there  will  be  no  more 
such  promiscuous  distributions,  no  more  such  cross 
coupling  of  prosperity  with  vice,  and  nusery  with 
virtue,  but  all  things  will  be  adjusted  suital^  to 
men's  deserts  and  qualifications,  and  those  that  are 
good  advanced  to  immortal  ^ory  and  honour,  and 
those  that  are  bad  depressed  into  eternal  shame  and 
confusion.  For  the  difference  which  God  makes 
between  them,  in  the  present  course  of  his  provi* 
dence,  is  too  small  and  indiscernible  to  induce  us  to 
believe  that  he  makes  any  difference  between  them 
in  his  esteem  and  affection ;  and  therefore  either  we 
must  believe  that  there  is  another  state  wherein  he 
makes  a  far  wid^  difference  between  th^n,  at  con- 
dude  that  they  are  both  indifferent  to  him,  and  that 
he  hath  no  more  rqpuxi  to  one  than  the  other,  or 
that  he  hath  no  regard  at  all  to  dther,  which,  as  I 
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shewed  before,  utterly  dissolves  the  obligations  of 
religion. 

III.  It  is  necessary  we  should  believe  those  future 
rewards  and  punishments  to  be  such  as  do  infinitely 
transcend  any  good  we  can  reap  in  our  sinful  neglect 
of  God,  and  any  evil  we  can  incur  by  our  submission 
to  him.  It  is  true,  were  our  natures  equally  inclined 
to  submit  to  or  neglect  him,  we  should  need  no  more 
good  and  evil  to  move  us  one  way  than  the  other; 
but  the  same  proportion  of  goods  and  evils  which 
tempts  us  now  to  forsake  and  abandon  him,  would 
equally  tempt  us  to  serve  and  obey  him.  But,  alas ! 
this  is  far  from  our  case ;  for  in  submitting  to  God 
we  move  counter  to  ourselves,  we  cross  the  grain  of 
our  degenerate  nature,  and  run  away  from  our  dear* 
est  indinations ;  whereas  in  forsaking  him  we  row 
with  the  tide,  and  are  driven  on  with  an  impetuous 
current  of  sinful  lusts  and  affections ;  and  the  case 
being  thus,  the  temptations  of  the  one  side  must  be 
incomparably  greater,  if  ever  they^  prevail  with  us^ 
than  they  need  be  on  the  other.  For  men  are  easily 
tempted  to  act  in  compliance  with  then-  own  indi- 
nations ;  and  the  smallest  goods  or  evils  that  can  be 
{MToposed  unto  them  from  without,  will  readily  in- 
duce them  to  do  what  they  have  a  mind  to :  but  to 
prevail  with  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  extremdy 
averse  to,  to  act  against  nature,  and  live  in  defiance 
with  his  own  inclinations,  requires  a  mighty  force  of 
outward  temptation;  and  iCmust  be  a  very  great 
good  that  he  will  not  lose,  a  very  formidable  evil 
that  he  will  not  incur,  rather  than  enter  into  any 
course  of  action  that  is  irksome  and  ungrateful  to 
his  nature.  So  that  unless  we  believe  the  goods 
and  evils  of  the  other  world  to  be  incomparably 
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greater  than  all  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  all  the  suf- 
ferings of  piety  and  virtue,  there  will  not  be  force 
enough  in  our  faith  to  persuade  us ;  because  those 
future  goods  and  evils  move  against  nature,  and  per- 
suade us  to  a  course  of  life  we  are  extremely  sverse 
to ;  whereas  these  present  ones  join  hands  with  our 
indinations,  and  find  a  ready  concurrence  in  our 
wills  and  affections;  and  a  very  small  temptation 
will  prevail  against  a  great  one,  when  it  hath  nature, 
that  bosom  orator,  to  solicit  and  plead  for  it.  Where- 
ftre,  unless  we  believe  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  the  future  state  to  be  such  as  infinitdy  outweigh 
these  present  goods  and  evils  that  tempt  us  to  sin, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  prevail  against  them ;  be- 
cause they  must  not  only  out-tempt  them,  but,  which 
is  the  much  harder  task  of  the  two,  they  must  out- 
tempt  the  reluctances  of  our  d^enerate  nature ;  and 
yet  for  fhture  goods  and  evils  to  out-tempt  present 
Mies  is  not  so  easy  a  mattar  neither ;  especially  if 
those  future  ones  are  invisible  and  out  of  the  ken 
ef  our  sense ;  which  is  the  case  here.  For  futurity 
lessens  all  objects  to  the  mind,  even  as  distance  doth 
to  the  eye,  and  makes  things  appear  to  us  much 
fimaller  than  they  are  in  their  own  natures.  So  that 
the  futurity  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
other  life  are  a  mighty  disadvantage  to  them,  when 
they  stand  in  competition  with  present  goods  and 


;  because  the  latter  appear  ta  us  in  their  full 
proportion  and  magnitude,  with  all  their  tempting 
circumstances  about  them ;  whereas  the  former  ex- 
hibit to  us  a  dim  and  confused  landscape  of  things 
afar  c^,  of  things  which  we  never  saw  nor  felt,  and 
wluGh  by  reason  of  their  distance  imprint  very  dark 
on  our  minds.     And  as  their  fiiturity  lessens 
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their  appearance,  and  renders  it  confused  and  indis* 
tinct,  so  their  invisibility  weakens  their  force  and 
influence  on  our  minds,  which  no  objects  can  so 
nearly  affect  as  those  that  strike  upon  our  senses. 
So  that  unless  by  an  immense  magnitude  they  com- 
pensate for  being  future  and  insensible,  it  is  imposai^ 
ble  they  should  prevail  with  such  minds  as  ours 
against  present  and  sensible  goods  and  evils.  Whore- 
fore,  to  render  our  belief  of  a  future  state  effectual  to 
reduce  us  to  Grod  and  our  duty,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary we  should  believe  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  it  to  be  infinitely  greater  than  all  the  goods 
and  evils  that  can  tempt  us  to  sin ;  and  that  not  cmly 
because  our  natures  are  extremely  averse  to  that 
which  these  rewards  and  punishments  tempt  us  to» 
but  because  the  goods,  and  evils  which  tempt  us  the 
contrary  way  have  the  prevailing  advanti^;^  of 
beii^  present  and  sensible. 

IV.  And  lastly.  It  is  necessary  we  should  believe 
that  there  is  no  other  way  for  us  to  acquire  these 
rewards,  or  avoid  these  punishments,  but  by  submit- 
ting to  the  obligations  of  religion.  For  to  be  through- 
ly convinced  and  persuaded  of  the  immense  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  other  life,  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  reduce  us  unto  God,  so  long  as  we  do 
but  dream  of  any  possible  way  to  obtain  those  re- 
wards, and  to  avoid  those  punishments,  without  sub- 
mitting to  him,  to  which,  above  all  imaginable  ways, 
our  corrupt  nature  hath  the  greatest  antipathy.  So 
that  though  we  were  never  so  much  convinced  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  escaping  hell  and  purchas- 
ing heaven,  yet  if  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  pros- 
pect of  any  other  way  or  means  of  effecting  it,  to  be 
sure  we  shall  shun  this,  this  most  ungrateful  one,  ef 
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forsaking  Our  sins  and  returning  to  God.  And  if 
listing  ourselves  into  godly  parties,  or  putting  on  a 
demure  and  sanctified  countenance ;  if  being  moped, 
dejected,  or  unsociable ;  if  whining  or  fasting,  or 
long  prayers,  or  an  affected  club,  or  rigid  observance 
of  holy  times ;  if  consuming  our  lives  in  a  barefooted 
pilgrimage,  or  wearing  a  hair-shirt,  or  whipping  our 
bodies,  or  spending  our  estates  on  masses  and  indul-* 
gencies ;  if  being  made  free  of  a  holy  confraternity, 
or  visiting  altars  and  shrines,  or  numbering  prayers^ 
like  fagots,  by  a  tally  of  beads ;  if  these,  or  any  of 
these,  will  but  secure  us  of  heaven,  and  fit>m  going 
to  hell,  we  shall  think  them  a  thousand  times  mote 
tolerable  and  easy,  than  to  submit  our  wills  to  Grod  in 
all  the  instances  of  true  piety  and  virtue ;  in  the 
doing  of  which  we  must  strangle  the  corrupt  inclina- 
tions of  our  nature,  tear  our  beloved  lusts  frt)m  our 
hearts,  rack  off  our  earthly  affections  from  their  lees, 
and  refine  and  spiritualize  them  into  a  divine  zeal, 
and  love,  and  devotion,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  more  irksome  to  a  degenerate  nature. 
So  that  till  we  are  reduced  to  an  utter  despair  of 
reaping  the  rewards  and  escaping  the  punishments 
of  the  other  life,  by  any  other  means  than  this  of 
submitting  ourselves  to  the  obligation  of  religion,  our 
faith  will  be  altogether  ineffectual. 


SECT.  II. 

fVhat  evidence  tliere  u  to  induce  u$  to  believe  these  future  rewards 

and  punishments, 

jL  hat  there  are  future  rewards  and  punishments 
18  a  doctrine  universally  assented  to  by  all  ages,  and 
nations,  and  religions,  and  there  is  scarce  any  first 
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{NriDcipIe  in  philosophy,  in  which  mankind  are  mcxre 
generally  agreed.  Thus  among  the  heathen  poets, 
divines,  and  philosophers,  there  is  an  unanimous  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  future  states,  although  their 
descriptions  of  them  are  generally  nothing  but  the 
dreams  of  an  extravagant  fancy.  For  so,  as  Jose- 
phus  observes,  speaking  of  the  Essenes'  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  future  state  of  the  blessed,  Taif  /xcv  arfo- 
BaS^  if^aiV  ofAo^ofouvTc^  voo'iv  ^EAXiTvctfy,  &c.  i.  e.  **  They 

**  teach,  as  all  the  Greek  nations  also  do,  that  for 
**  good  souls  there  are  blessed  seats  prepared  beyond 
^*  the  ocean  in  a  region  that  is  always  free  from 
'*  rain  and  snow,  and  excessive  heats,  being  perpe- 
f*  tually  &nned  with  gentle  breezes  from  the  ocean  ;** 
which  description  he  hath  translated  almost  verbatim 
out  of  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Ulysses,  where 
he  brings  in  Proteus  thus  bespeaking  Menelaus: 
'  €^  iikuaiw  veiiov  kcu  vetpcera  yati/iu  ^-  i*  6*  **  The 
gods  shall  send  thee  to  the  fields  of  Elysium,  which 
lie  on  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  where  thou 
shalt  live  secure  and  happy,  there  being  neither 
**  rain,  nor  snow,  nor  winter,  but  the  blessed  inha« 
bitants  are  perpetually  refreshed  with  the  gentle 
breathing  of  cool  zephyrs  from  the  ocean.*'  Plato 
tdls  us  of  an  easy  law  concerning  men,  kcu  a^)  xm 

tin  Iri  €0T/y  €v  B^oig'  rfy  avSpwww  rov  /xev  htceuw^  rov  /8i«y 
htXBwra  kcu  oaiv^y  evc/^v  reAetn^o^,  €iV  fJMKapwif  v^aovf 
awscfyrOf  olKeof  cy  vwrp  eiicu/Myta  eicro^  kokw*  tci^€  a^ucm^ 
KM  iM»ii  €<V  TO  T^;  T/Veo)^  KCU  itKvi^  ieo-f/x^pioVy  0  ^  rap^ 

Topw  jcoXovo-iv,  i€¥cuj  L  c.  ^*  which  was  always  and  is 
still  in  force  among  the  gods ;  that  those  who  lived 
just  and  holy  lives  should,  after  their  death,  go 

'*  into  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  where  they  should  en* 
joy  all  manner  of  happiness,  without  the  least  in* 
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^  termixture  of  misery ;  but  that  -those  who  lived 
*t  here  unjustly  and  ungodly,  should  be  sent  into 
*^  that  prison  of  just  punishment  which  is  called 
•*  heU."  Plat.  GoTff.  p.  312.  Thus  also  Tully,  ZW- 
oiL  lib.  i.  Permanere  animos  arbitramur  amsensu 
nationum  omnium^  i.  e.  **  We  believe,  as  all  nations 
**  do,  that  the  souls  of  men  do  survive  their  bodies ; " 
and  to  name  no  more,  Seneca,  Epist.  cxvii.  tells  us. 
Cum  de  anifnarum  ^etemitate  dissfsrimus^  nan  leve 
momentum  apud  nas  habet  consensus  omniMm  out 
timeniium  infi^roSr  aut  colentium^  L  e.  ^  When  we 
^  discourse  of  the  eternity  of  souls,  the  general  con- 
'•*  sent  of  all  men  either  fearing  or  worshipping  the 
^  hdlish  powers  is  of  very  great  moment.''  And  in- 
deed this  belief  of  the  fiiture  states  being  so  gene- 
rally imprinted  on  men's  minds  is  a  very  probable 
argument  of  the  reality  of  them,  it  being  hardfy  con* 
octvable,  how  the  reason  of  all  mankind  should  have 
so  unanimously  consented  in  it,  had  it  not  been  ex- 
tvemely  agreeable  to  the  make  and  frame  of  our 
minds ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  any  false  proposition 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  fiiame  of  our  mind,  without 
reflecting  dishonourably  upon  the  truth  of  him  that 
ihoned  it.  And  indeed  this  notion  of  a  future 
state  is  such  as  hath  been  generally  embraced  by 
those  persons  who  are  least  capable  of  deducing  it 
by  a  logical  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another ; 
and  therefore,  since  it  hath  no  dependency  in  their 
minds  on  any  other  antecedent  notion,  how  could  it 
have  been  so  generally  entertained,  did  not  the  com- 
mon dictate  of  nature  and  reason,  acting  alike  in  all 
men,  move  them  to  conspire  in  it,  though  they  knew 
not  one  another's  minds  ?  For  it  hath  been  believed^ 
with  «  kind  of  repugnancy  to  sense,  which  discovers 
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aH  things  round  about  it  to  be  mortal,  and  which 
upon  that  account  would  have  been  too  apt  to  have 
seduced  ruder  minds  into  a  disbelief  of  any  other 
state,  had  not  some  more  powerful  impression  ob 
their  souls  forcibly  urged  them  to  believe  it. 

But  because  this  argument,  drawn  from  universal 
consent,  is  liable  to  some  little  exception,  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  it,  but  endeavour  to  prove  the  reality  of 
this  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  from 
these  topics : 

First,  From  the  wisdom  of  God's  government. 

Secondly,  From  the  justice  of  his  providence. 

Thirdly,  From  the  natural  capacity  of  our  souls  ta 
survive  our  bodies,  and  to  enjoy  future  rewards,  and 
suffer  future  punishments. 

Fourthly,  From  the  natural  expectance  we  have 
of  future  rewards,  and  dread  of  future  punishments. . 

Fifthly,  From  the  excellent  frame  and  structure 
of  hunmn  nature. 

Sixthly,  From  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  re^ 
ligion. 

I.  From  tJie  wisdom  of  God's  government.  That 
mankiiid  is  under  the  government  of  God,  is  evi. 
dent  from  that  law  which  he  hath  imprinted  on  oiuf 
nature,  by  which  our  actions  are  distinguished  into 
good  and  evil,  virtuous  and  vicious ;  of  which  suffi« 
dent  proof  hath  been  given,  chap.  i.  And  since  God 
hath  given  a  law  to  our  natures,  there  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made  but  he  hath  taken  sufficient  care  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  it  by  rewards  and  punishmentsi 
otherwise  his  government  over  us  would  be  very  ioht : 
secure  and  precarious.  For  that  lawgiver  doth  only 
petition  his  subjects  to  obey,  who  doth  not  promite 
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such  rewards,  and  denounce  such  penalties,  as  are 
sufficient  to  oblige  them  thereunto. 

But  now  there  is  no  reward  can  be  sufficient  to 
oblige  us  to  obey,  which  doth  not  abundantly  com- 
pensate any  loss  or  evil  we  may  sustain  by  our  obe- 
dience; no  punishment  sufficient  to  deter  us  from 
disobeying,  that  doth  not  ikr  surmount  all  the  bene- 
fits and  pleasures  which  we  can  hope  to  reap  from 
our  disobedience.  But  unless  there  be  a  future 
state,  the  law  of  nature  can  propose  no  such  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  us.  For  if  we  have  no- 
thing to  dread  or  hope  for  beyond  the  gFave>  our 
present  interest  is  all  our  concern,  and  in  reason  we 
ought  to  judge  things  to  be  good  or  evil,  according 
as  they  promote  or  obstruct  our  temporal  happiness. 
Now  though  it  is  certain  that  in  the  general  there  is 
a  natural  good  accruing  to  us  fix>m  all  virtuous  ac- 
tions ;  as  on  the  contrary  a  natural  evil  from  all  vi- 
cious ones ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  more  conducive  to 
our  temporal  interest  to  obey  than  to  disobey  the 
law  of  our  natures;  yet  there  are  a  world  of  in- 
stances wherein  vice  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
us  than  virtue,  abstracted  from  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments of  another  life.  It  is  ordinarily  better 
for  me  to  be  an  honest  man  than  a  knave ;  it  is  more 
for  my  reputation,  and  usually  for  my  prctft  too; 
and  it  is  more  for  the  public  good,  in  which  my  own 
is  involved ;  but  yet  in  several  circumstances  it  may 
be  better  for  me,  with  respect  only  to  this  world,  to 
be  a  knave  than  an  honest  man.  For  whensoever  I 
can  cheat  so  secretly  and  securely  as  not  to  fall  under 
the  public  lash,  nor  impair  my  reputation,  and  I  can 
gain  more  by  the  cheat  than  I  shall  lose  in  the  da- 
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mage  of  the  public,  it  will  be  doubtless  moils  ad- 
vantageous for  me,  as  to  my  worldly  interest,  to 
cheat  than  to  be  honest ;  aiid  how  often  siich  fair 
opportunitiefet  of  cozenage  do  occur,  no  man  can  be 
insensible  that  hath  but  the  least  insight  into  the  a& 
£Eurs  of  the  world.  So  that  if  there  were  no  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  this  great  law  of  right- 
eousness would  not  have  force  enough  universally  to 
oblige  us ;  because  there  are  a  world  of  instances 
wherein  we  might  gain  more  good,  and  eschew  more 
evil,  by  doing  unrighteously,  than  all  its  present  re- 
wards and  punishments  do  amount  to.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  laws  of  nature,  which, 
without  the  great  motives  of  future  happiness  and 
misery,  can  no  longer  induce  men  to  obey  them,  thati 
it  is  for  their  temporal  interest  to  do  so.  For  sup- 
pose I  can  secretly  stab  or  poison  a  man  whom  I 
hate  or  dread,  or  from  whose  death  I  may  reap  any 
considerable  advantage,  what  should  restrain  me 
from  it  ?  If  you  say,  the  law  of  nature,  pray  what 
reward  doth  the  law  of  nature  propose  that  is  suffl* 
dent  to  compensate  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  my  re- 
v€nget  or  for  the  danger  I  run  in  suffering  my  . 
enemy  to  live  ?  or  what  punishment  doth  the  law  of 
nature  denounce,  that  can  balance  the  advantage  of 
a  thousand,  or  perhaps  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
that  can  accrue  to  me  by  his  death  ? 

If  you  say,  the  law  of  nature  proposes  to  me  the 
reward  of  a  quiet  and  satisfied  mind,  and  denounces 
the  punishment  of  a  guilty  and  amazed  conscience ; 
I  easily  answer,  that  this  peace  and  horror,  which  is 
consequent  to  the  forbearance  or  commission  of  sin, 
arises  from  the  hope  and  dread  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  which  being  taken  away,  to  sin  or 
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not  sin  wiU  be  indifferent,  as  to  any  peace  or  horror 
that  can  follow  upon  it ;  and  when  this  restraint  is 
taken  off,  what  consideration  will  there  be  left  that 
is  sufficient  to  withhold  me  from  the  bloody  fact, 
whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  to  act  it  securely, 
and  am  furiously  spurred  on  to  it  by  my  own  re- 
venge and  covetousness  ?  So  that  if  there  be  no  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  another  life,  to  enforce 
the  commands  of  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  certain 
that  there  are  no  such  annexed  to  it  in  this,  as  are 
universally  sufficient  to  oblige  us  to  observe  them. 
For  as  for  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  life,  they  are 
ordinarily  distributed  among  men  with  so  little  re- 
spect and  discrimination,  as  not  only  to  occasion,  but 
to  justify  that  famous  observation  of  the  Wise  Man, 
that  all  things  happen  alike  to  all.  Either  therefore 
there  are  other  goods  to  be  hopeid  for,  and  other 
evils  to  be  feared,  or  there  are  a  world  of  cases 
wherein  Grod  hath  not  sufficiently  provided  to  secure 
our  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  to  ima- 
gine that  God  should  give  a  law  to  his  creatures, 
and  take  no  care  to  secure  the  authority  of  it,  is  a 
most  senseless  blasphemy  of  the  wisdom  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  for  this  would  be  to  expose  his  ovm  au- 
thority to  contempt,  and  to  cast  his  laws  at  the  feet 
of  his  creatures,  to  be  spumed  and  trampled  on  by 
them  at  their  pleasure. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  all  that  this  argument 
{H'oves  is,  that,  to  secure  our  obedience  to  the  law  of 
nature,  it  is  necessary  we  should  believe  that  there 
are  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  but  that  it 
doth  not  hence  follow  that  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  future  rewards  and  punishments;  because 
whether  there  be  any  such  things  or  no,  our  belief 
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of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  authority  of 
the  law :  I  answer,  that  if  our  belief  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments  be  necessary,  one  of  these 
two  things  must  inevitably  follow ;  either  that  the 
objects  of  our  belief  are  real,  which  is  the  thing  I  am 
proving,  or  that,  to  countenance  the  authority  of  his 
laws,  it  is  necessary  for  God  to  impose  upon  our 
faith,  and  deceive  us  into  the  belief  of  falsehood. 
For  if  to  enforce  Grod*s  law,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
believe  that  there  are  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, either  there  must  be  such  things  really  exist- 
ing, or  Grod  must  enforce  his  law  with  our  belief  of 
a  falsehood ;  and  to  imagine,  that  when  God  might 
have  created  for  us  a  future  state  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment, if  he  had  so  pleased,  and  governed  us  by 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  it,  he  hath  rather  chosen  to 
govern  us  by  tricks  and  lies,  and  to  wheedle  us  into 
obedience  by  a  cheat  and  delusion,  is  a  blasphemy  no 
less  senseless  than  horrid.  Since  therefore,  to  secure 
the  authority  of  that  law  by  which  the  human  na- 
ture is  to  be  governed,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  enforced  with  the  motives  of  everlasting  reward 
and  punishment,  one  of  these  three  things  necessa- 
rily follows;  either  that  God  hath  not  sufficiently 
enforced  his  law,  which  is  a  foul  imputation  on  his 
wisdom ;  or  that  he  is  fain  to  enforce  it  with  a  lie, 
which  is  an  impious  reflection  on  his  truth ;  or  that 
there  are  everlasting  rewards  and  punishments. 

II.  From  the  justice  of  the  divine  providence.  For 
if  there  be  a  divine  providence  presiding  over  the 
world,  (as  that  there  is,  hath  been  already  sufficiently 
proved,)  justice  and  equity,  which  is  the  most  glo- 
rious perfection  of  an  overruling  power,  must  neces- 
sarily be  included  in  the  notion  of  it.     For  without 
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justice,  overruling  power  is  nothing  but  an  impotent 
tyranny,  which  to  attribute  to  Grod,  is  far  more  dis- 
honourable and  incongruous  to  the  nature  of  his  per- 
fections, than  to  strip  him  of  all  providence,  as  Epi- 
curus did,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  heavens  in  a  state 
of  everlasting  sloth  and  luxury.     For  not  to  govern, 
is  only  to  do  nothing ;  but  to  govern  without  justice, 
is  to  do  mischief;  and  it  is  a  much  less  derogation 
from  the  perfection  of  any  being,  to  suppose  it  to  be 
idle,  than  to  suppose  it  to  be  mischievous.     So  that 
allowing  that  God,  who  is  the  most  perfect  of  all 
beings^  governs  the  world,  it  would  not  be  only 
blasphemous,  but  nonsense,  to  imagine  that  he  go- 
verns it  unjustly.    Now  the  proper  justice  of  govern- 
ment consists  in  the  equality  of  its  distributions;  for 
since  there  is  such  a  thing  as  immutable  good  and 
evil  in  the  actions  of  free  and  reasonable  agents,  it 
is  naturally  fit  and  due,  that  those  who  do  good 
should  receive  good,  and  those  who  do  evil,  evil,  from 
their  hands  who  have  the  government  of  actions ; 
and  this  proportionable  to  the  good  and  evil  of  their 
doings.     So  that  God's  governing  the  world  justly 
consists  in  distributing  good  to  those  that  do  good, 
and  evil  to  those  that  do  evil,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
proportioning  rewards  and  punishments  to  men  ac- 
cording to  the  good  and  evil  he  finds  in  their  ac- 
tions ;  and  unless  we  suppose  him  to  do  this,  it  is 
nonsense  to  imagine  that  he  governs  the  world. 

But  if  all  his  distributions  are  confined  to  this 
life,  and  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment  to 
be  expected  from  him  in  another,  there  are  infinite 
instances  of  his  providence  wherein  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  defend  his  equality  and  justice.  For  if 
there  be  no  other  scene  of  good  and  evil,  reward  and 
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punishment,  but  only  this  life,  all  the  afflicted  good, 
and  prosperous  bad  men,  that  ever  were  in  the  world, 
of  which  there  are  infinite  instances,  are  so  many 
reproachful  monuments  of  the  wofiil  inequality  of 
the  divine  government.  For  how  many  millions  of 
brave  souls  have  there  been,  who  have  thought 
nothing  too  dear  for  God  and  his  service,  and  have 
sacrificed  their  lusts,  their  lives,  and  their  fortunes  to 
him,  and  yet,  upon  this  supposal,  have  reaped  no 
other  recompense  for  so  doing,  but  only  a  miserable 
life,  and  a  woful  death,  and  an  obscure  dishonour* 
able  grave !  As,  on  the  contrary,  how  many  millions 
of  millions  of  wicked  men,  that  have  lived  in  open 
defiance  to  all  that  is  sacred,  and  just,  and  good,  blas- 
phemed Grod,  affronted  his  authority,  and  trampled 
ilpon  all  the  laws  of  his  government,  and  yet,  sup- 
posing there  is  ho  other  life,  have  undergone  no 
other  punishment  for  so  doing  but  to  live  prospe- 
rously, and  die  quietly,  and  lie  enshrined  in  a  marble 
odonuihent!  Now  how  can  we  otherwise  apologize 
for  the  justice  of  providence,  when  it  thus  cross- 
couples  prosperity  with  vice,  and  adversity  with 
virtue,. but  only  by  supposing  this  present  life  to  be 
only  the  state  of  our  trial  and  probation,  which  will 
quickly  determine  in  our  everlasting  recompense  or 
punishment,  according  as  we  behave  and  acquit  our- 
selves in  it?  upon  which  supposal  the  justice  of 
providence  may  be  fairly  accounted  for,  were  the 
present  distributions  of  it  a  thousand  times  more  un- 
equal than  they  are.  For  then  we  need  not  wonder 
that  good  and  bad  men  are  at  present  so  unequally 
ti*6ated,  since  now  they  are  only  upon  their  proof 
and  trial,  which,  as  I  have  shewn  before,  requires 
such  a  treatment ;  l^ut  their  reward  and  punishment 
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18  reserved  for  another  state,  wherein  all  these  seem- 
ing inequalities  shall  be  fairly  adjusted,  and  virtue 
shall  be  crowned  with  everlasting  glory  and  pleasure, 
and  vice  damned  to  eternal  horror  and  confusion. 
But  if  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  present  life  are  all 
the  reward  and  punishment  that  good  and  bad  men 
are  to  expect,  where  is  the  justice  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment, that  many  times  oppresses  its  friends  and 
advances  its  enemies,  and  in  the  conclusion  extin- 
guishes their  beings  together,  and  therewith  all  pos- 
sibility of  making  any  future  retribution  of  good  to 
the  one,  or  evil  to  the  other  ?  And  therefore,  if  it  be 
true  thaf  the  Judge  qfaU  the  world  wHl  do  right- 
eously,  that  first  or  last  he  will  certainly  distribute 
his  rewards  and  punishments  to  his  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  their  actions,  it  must 
be  ad  true,  that,  for  the  main,  he  hath  resenred  the 
doing  it  to  a  future  state,  since  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  at  present  he  very  often  doth  the  quite  con- 
trary :  and  if  it  be  but  as  evident  that  there  is  such 
a  future  state,  as  it  is  that  God  governs  the  world 
justly,  I  think  it  is  as  fair  an  assurance  of  it  as  any 
modest  man  can  require. 

III.  From  the  natural  capacity  of  our  souls  to 
survive  our  bodies,  and  enjoy  future  rewards,  and 
suffer  future  punishments,  it  also  follows  that  there 
is  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  For  we 
find  in  our  souls  a  certain  innate  force  and  power, 
whereby  they  determine  themselves  which  way  they 
please  in  their  motions  and  operations;  whereby 
they  are  exempt  from  the  necessitating  influence  of 
any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  them ;  and  this  innate 
liberty  or  power  of  self-determination  is  necessarily 
supposed  in  the  management  of  all  human  affairs ; 
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in  commerce  and  treaties,  in  government,  and  laws, 
and  administration  of  justice,  in  counsels,  admoni- 
tions, reproofs,  and  persuasions ;  in  all  which,  appli- 
cations are  made  to  our  souls  as  to  free  and  self- 
determining  agents,  that  have  the  absolute  disposal 
of  their  own  motions,  and  can  direct  them  which 
way  they  please ;  and  indeed,  were  not  our  souls  left 
to  their  own  free  disposal,  but  concluded  by  the  laws 
of  a  fatal  necessity,  as  we  see  all  material  agents  are, 
such  applications  to  them  as  these  would  be  very  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous ;  and  we  may  as  reasonably  hope 
to  tame  wolves  and  tigers  by  reading  ethics  to  them, 
or  to  still  the  north-wind  by  sending  ambassadors  to 
him  to  propose  articles  of  peace,  as  to  prevail  upon 
men's  minds  by  moral  addresses  and  persuasions; 
because,  if  they  are  not  masters  of  their  own  choices, 
whatsoever  the  rigid  laws  of  necessity  determine 
them  to,  they  must  necessarily  choose,  in  despite  of 
all  persuasions  to  the  contrary. 

Now  by  this  self-determining  power  our  souls  do 
evidently  manifest  themselves  to  be  immaterial  sub- 
stances, and  consequently  not  liable  to  death  and  cor-* 
ruption.  For  if  they  were  matter,  they  would  be 
moved  like  matter,  i.  e.  by  the  pressure  or  thrusting 
of  other  matter  upon  them ;  and  it  would  be  no  more 
in  their  power  to  move  any  other  way,  than  that 
which  some  other  matter  presses  and  impels  them, 
than  it  is  for  a  stone  not  to  move  upwards,  when  it 
is  impelled  by  the  force  which  your  arm  impresses 
on  it,  and  not  to  move  down  again,  when  that  force 
is  spent,  and  it  is  pressed  back  by  its  own  weight 
and  gravity.  Whereas  we  feel  in  our  soul  an  innate 
power  to  determine  itself  which  way  it  pleases,  and 
even  to  move  quite  contrary  to  all  foreign  impressions^ 
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l^Qf  when  it  is  pressed  on  hj  outward  objects  to  such 
and  such  thoughts  and  purposes  with  all  imaginable 
vigour,  it  often  stems  the  impetuous  tide,  and  thinks 
and  purposes  the  quite  contrary.  How  then  can 
Ihat  be  matter  which  is  not  determined  in  its  mo- 
tions by  matter,  but  when  it  pleases  can  either  move 
punter  to  all  material  impressions,  or  of  two  mate- 
rial impressions  can  move  counter  to  the  strongest  ? 

That  our  souls  therefore  are  immaterial,  is  just  as 
evident,  fus  that  they  have  liberty  of  will ;  and  that 
tb|ey  have  liberty  of  will,  needs  no  other  proof  than 
the  common  sense  and  feeling  oi  mankind;  and 
whatsoever  essence  feels  thb  freedom  within  itself, 
whereby  it  is  absolved  from  the  rigid  laws  of  matter, 
may  with  all  the  reason  in  the  world  conclude  itself 
immaterial :  and  if  our  souls  are  immaterial  sub- 
staoces,  to  be  sure  they  can  naturally  subsist  and  live 
without  these  bodies,  and  must  necessarily  do  so,  un- 
less God  destroys  them^  as  having  no  contrary  quali-* 
ties  or  divisible  parts,  no  principles  of  death  or  cor- 
ruption in  them :  and  since  God  bath  made  our  soul 
oj^  an  immaterial  and  immortal  nature,  we  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  he  will  not 
unravd  his  own  workmanship,  but  permit  it  to  sur- 
vive its  body,  and  enjoy  or  endiure  that  happy  or  mi- 
Pf^rable  fate  which  itself  hath  chosen  and  made. 

IV.  From  the  natural  expectance  we  have  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  dread  of  future  punishments,  it  is 
idsp  evident  that  there  is  a  state  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  Thus  after  the  commission  of  any 
flagitious  wickedness,  there  naturally  arise  ill  abod^ 
logs  in  men's  minds  of  a  dire  after-reckoning ;  and 
though  the  commission  be  secret  and  concealed  froax 
all  l^uman  cpgnigance,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
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4read  the  cocrections  of  public  justice  fw  it,  yet, 
whenever  the  man  reflects  on  it,  it  fills  his  mind  with 
horrible  {nresages  of  a  woful  futurity ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, whenever  a  man  doth  any  great  good,  or  con- 
quers  any  violent  temptation  to  evil,  it  lifts  up  his 
9Qul  into  a  blessed  expectation,  and  swells  his  hope 
with  the  promise  of  a  future  reward ;  and  though 
the  good  he  hath  done,  or  the  evil  he  hath  avoided^ 
gives  him  no  kind  of  prospect  of  any  present  advan- 
tage,  yet  his  mind  is  soothed  and  ravished  with  the 
contemplation  of  it,,  which  naturally  suggests  to  him 
the  joyous  hopes  of  a  recompense  to  come.    For 
whence  should  this  hope  and  dread  spring  up  in 
men's  minds  upon  the  commission  of  good  and  bad 
actions,  but  from  some  common  impression  upon  hu* 
maB  nature,  intimating  to  us  a  future  state  of  re» 
ward  and  punishment  ?  If  you  say  it  is  from  those 
religious  principles  which  we  imbibe  in  our  educa- 
tiop,  I  would  fain  know  how  came  this  principle 
concerning  the  future  state  to  be  so  universally  im- 
bibed^ if  there  were  not  something  in  it  that  is  very 
agreeable  with  the  reason  of  all  mankind?    For 
whatever  is  the  matter,  we  see  it  is  very  easily  em^ 
Inraced,  but  very  difficultly  parted  with ;  men's  minds 
do  catch  at  it  with  a  strange  kind  of  greediness,  but 
when  once  they  have  swallowed  it,  it  never  comes 
up  again  without  straining  and  violence ;  and  what 
should  be  the  reason  of  this,  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing in  it  that  is  very  agreeable  with  the  natural 
taste  and  relish  of  our  understandings  ?  We  know 
there  have  been  great  wits  and  philosophers  that 
have  taken  as  much  pains  to  rase  the  belief  of  a  fix- 
ture state  out  of  men's  minds,  as  ever  any  others  did  to 
imprini  it  there ;  and  yet,  though  their  doctrine  hath 
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been  always  highly  befriended  by  men's  wicked  lusts 
and  affections,  to  which  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
18  the  most  terrible  and  vexatious  thing  in  the  world, 
yet,  with  all  their  wit  and  sophistry,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  root  it  out  of  men's  minds.  If  then  our 
hopes  and  fears  of  another  world  be  merely  owing  to 
our  teaching  and  education,  why  should  not  teaching 
erase  as  well  as  imprint  them ;  especially  when  it  is 
so  powerfiiUy  seconded  with  all  the  bosom-rhetoric 
of  men^s  vicious  inclinations  ?  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  have  most  industriously  attempted 
to  extinguish  their  sense  of  another  world,  have  ge- 
neraUy  been  very  unsuccessful,  and  though  in  the 
riot  of  their  sinful  delights  they  many  times  charm 
and  stupify  it  for  the  present,  yet  no  sooner  do  they 
retire  into  themselves,  and  coolly  reflect  upon  their 
own  minds,  but  it  presently  awakes  again,  and 
haunts  and  pursues  them ;  and  though  they  use  all 
imaginable  ways  to  divert  their  minds  from  the 
thoughts  of  another  world,  and,  to  avoid  these  bosom- 
accusers  and  tormentors,  run  for  sanctuary  to  all 
things  without  them,  to  sports  and  recreations,  to 
wine  and  women,  to  care  and  business,  yet  stiU  they 
pursue  them,  and  ever  and  anon  break  in  upon  them, 
and  scare  and  terrify  them ;  and  because  their  minds 
are  so  haunted  with  these  importunate  terrors  of  the 
world  to  come,  they  are  afraid  to  look  inwards^  but 
are  fain  to  live  abroad  in  their  own  defence,  as  not 
daring  to  trust  themselves  alone  with  themselves; 
all  which  are  plain  presages  of  a  future  judgment 
and  vengeance  that  awaits  wicked  souls  after  this 
life.  For  if  this  dread  of  future  punishment  be  na- 
tural to  us,  (as  its  sticking  so  closely  and  universaUy 
to  human  nature  plainly  argues  it  is,)  it  must  be  im- 
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{Nressed  on  us  by  the  great  Author  of  nature ;  and 
for  hun  to  impress  a  passion  on  us  which  hath  no 
real  object,  would  be  to  impose  a  cheat  upon  our  na- 
turesy  and  abuse  our  minds  with  a  false  alarm.  So 
that  either  we  must  suppose  that  God  hath  implant- 
ed in  our  natures  a  dread  of  that  which  is  not,  which 
is  a  dishonourable  reflection  on  his  truth  and  vera- 
city ;  or  that  there  is  really  a  future  punishment  an- 
swerable to  that  dread. 

And  as  the  dread  of  future  punishment  is  natural 
to  us  when  we  do  ill,  so  the  desire  and  expectance 
of  future  reward  is  no  less  natural  to  us  when  we  do 
well.  For  I  dare  boldly  say,  there  never  was  any 
virtuous  man,  of  whatsoever  nation  or  religion,  or 
sect  of  philosophers,  whose  mind  has  not  been  wing- 
ed with  earnest  hopes  and  desires  of  a  future  happi- 
ness ;  and  there  is  none  that,  ever  yet  either  denied 
or  despaired  of  it,  but  only  such  as  have  first  de- 
bauched the  very  principles  of  their  nature.  For 
such,  it  is  evident,  were  the  Sadducees  and  Epicu- 
reans, sects  of  men  that  had  drowned  all  that  was 
human  in  them  in  sensuality  and  voluptuousness,  and 
are  branded  upon  record  for  their  shameful  indul- 
gence to  their  own  brutish  genius ;  and  such  are  no 
standards  of  human  nature,  but  ought  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  monsters  of  men.  And  therefore,  as 
we  do  not  judge  of  the  natural  figures  and  propor- 
tions of  human  bodies  by  monstrous  and  misshapen 
births,  so  neither  ought  we  to  judge  of  what  is  na- 
tural or  unnatural  to  men  by  those  brutes  in  human 
shapes,  who,  by  submitting  their  reason  to  their  pas- 
sions and  appetites,  have  disfigured  their  natures, 
and  distorted  it  into  an  unnatural  position ;  but  if 
we  would  know  what  is  human  and  natural  to  us. 
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nrast  take  our  measufes  from  those  who  live  most 
oonfiKmaUy  to  the  hiws  of  a  rational  nature ;  and 
these  are  they  whom  we  call  pious  and  virtuous,  who 
are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  standards 
of  human  nature,  by  whom  we  may  best  judge  of 
what  is  natural  and  unnatural  to  us :  and  if  we  judge 
by  these,  we  shall  most  certainly  find  that  virtue 
and  the  hopes  of  immortality  ore  so  nearly  allied, 
that  like  Hippocrates's  twins  they  live  and  die  to- 
geUier.  For  though  while  men  live  a  brutish  and 
flensual  life,  their  fiiture  hopes  are  usually  drowned 
in  their  present  enjoyments ;  yet  when  once  they  re- 
oover  out  of  this  unnatural  state,  and  begin  to  live 
IHce  reasonable  beings,  immediately  they  feel  great 
desires  and  expectations  of  a  future  happiness  spring- 
ing up  in  their  minds,  and  so  arising  higher  and 
hif^ier  proportaonaUy  as  they  advance  in  virtue  and 
goodness ;  which  is  a  plain  evidence  that  these  hopes 
aod  desires  are  natural  to  us,  and  interwoven  with 
the  frame  and  constitution  of  our  souls.  But  now 
how  can  it  consist  with  the  goodness  of  Gk)d  to  im- 
pbmt  such  desires  and  hopes  in  our  natures,  and  then 
withhold  from  them  that  which  is  the  only  object 
that  can  suit  and  satisfy  them  ?  For  as  a  great  di- 
vine of  our  own  hath  well  observed,  other  beings, 
we  see,  have  no  natural  desire  in  vain,  the  good  Gk)d 
having  so  ordered  things,  that  there  are  objects  in 
nature  apportioned  to  all  their  natural  appetites; 
hot  if  there  be  no  future  state  of  happiness  reserved 
for  good  men,  we  are  by  a  natural  principle  most 
strongly  indined  to  that  which  we  can  never  attain 
to ;  as  if  God  had  purposely  framed  us  with  such  in- 
clinations, that  so  we  might  be  perpetually  torment- 
ed between  those  two  passions^  desire  and  despair. 
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an  earnest  propension  after  a  future  happiness,  and 
an  utter  incapacity  of  enjoying  it ;  as  if  nature  itself^ 
whereby  all  other  things  are  disposed  to  their  peiv 
fection,  did  serve  only  in  man  to  make  him  miserm 
ble,  and,  which  is  more  considerable,  as  if  virtue, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  nature,  did  only  serve  Co 
contribute  to  our  infelicity,  by  raising  in  us  such  de^ 
sires  and  expectations,  as  without  a  future  happiness 
must  be  for  ever  disappointed.  But  if  this  desire 
and  expectation  be  natural  to  us,  as  it  evidently  is« 
it  must  be  implanted  there  by  the  God  of  nature, 
with  whose  truth  and  goodness  it  can  never  consist 
to  inspire  us  with  such  desires  and  hopes  as  he  knows 
have  no  object  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  so  cav 
never  be  fulfilled  and  accomplished. 

V.  From  the  excellent  frame  and  constitution  d 
human  nature,  it  is  also  evident  that  there  is  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment.  For  whoever  shall 
impartially  consider  the  frame  of  our  natures,  will 
easily  discern  that  we  are  made  for  much  greater 
purposes  than  to  enjoy  this  world,  and  that  our  fa^ 
culties  are  as  much  too  big  for  these  sensitive  frui-^ 
tions,  as  the  channel  of  the  ocean  is  for  the  streams  of 
a  little  river.  For  the  highest  happiness  we  can- 
frame  an  idea  of  is  the  enjojrment  of  Grod  by  contem- 
plation, and  love,  and  imitation  of  his  perfections,  a» 
I  have  proved  at  large,  part  i.  c.  3.  which  doth  as 
&r  excel  all  worldly  happiness,  as  the  enjoyments  of 
a  prince  do  the  pleasures  of  a  fly ;  and  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  minds  are  framed  with  a  natural  capa- 
city of  enjoying  this  supreme  beatitude,  i.  e.  of  con- 
templating, and  loving,  and  imitating  God.  For  as 
for  the  being  and  existence  of  God,  all  things  round 
about  i|s  preach  and  proclaim  it,  and  which  way  so- 
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ever  we  turn  our  ejes,  we  behold  the  footsteps  of  his 
power  and  wisdom ;  and  being  endowed  with  a  rea- 
soning faculty,  we  may  easily  ascend  to  the  infinite 
perfections  of  his  nature  by  those  borrowed  perfec- 
tions we  behold  in  his  creatures,  which  are  so  many 
lively  comments  and  paraphrases  upon  him,  and,  so 
fiur  forth  as  they  are  perfections,  must  necessarily 
meet  and  concentre  in  him ;  and  then,  such  is  the 
frame  of  our  natures,  that  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  any  being,  we  naturally 
proceed  to  admire  and  love  it ;  so  that,  unless  our 
wills  be  violently  prejudiced  against  the  perfections 
of  Grod,  our  contemplation  must  necessarily  kindle 
our  love  of  them ;  and  then  those  perfections  which 
we  love  and  admire  in  another,  we  are  naturally  am- 
bitious to  transcribe  into  ourselves ;  so  that,  being 
once  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God,  that  will  be  con- 
tinually prompting  us  to  imitate  him,  and  that  will 
by  degrees  mould  us  into  a  fair  and  glorious  resem- 
blance of  him.  Thus  God  hath  implanted  in  the 
very  frame  of  our  nature  a  most  forward  capacity  of 
enjoying  himself,  which  in  the  perfection  of  it  infi- 
nitely transcends  all  that  can  be  imagined  in  a  ter- 
restrial paradise.  And  yet  though  we  have  faculties 
that  we  are  sure  are  naturally  capable  of  enjoying 
him  to  perfection;  of  contemplating  him  without 
weariness,  of  loving  him  without  aversion,  of  imitat- 
ing him  without  difficulty  or  interruption ;  in  this 
present  state  of  things  it  is  morally  impossible  we 
should  ever  arise  to  it.  For  our  faculties  are  clog- 
ged with  so  many  sinful  prejudices,  interrupted  with 
so  many  bodily  necessities,  diverted  with  so  many 
secular  occasions,  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected)  even  from  the  best  men  in  the  world,  that 
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thej  should  in  this  life  approach  the  perfection  of 
the  happiness  of  divine  enjoyment ;  especially  if  there 
were  no  other  life  but  this;  for  then  it  would  be 
folly  so  much  as  to  attempt  it.  For  what  man  in 
his  wits  would  ever  think  it  worth  the  while  to 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  waging  war 
with  himself,  mortifying  his  affections,  crossing  and 
starving  out  his  dearest  inclinations,  (which  yet  he 
must  do,  ere  he  can  arrive  to  any  comfortable  degree 
of  divine  enjoyment,)  if  there  were  no  other  recom- 
pense to  be  expected  at  last,  but  to  live  a  few  days 
longer  in  a  rapturous  muse,  and  then  lie  down  in  ever- 
lasting darkness  and  insensibility.  Were  he  not  a  thou- 
sand times  better  please  and  gratify  himself  at  pre- 
sent, content  his  craving  desires  with  the  goods  that 
are  before  him,  and  take  his  fill  of  those  sensual  de- 
lights that  readily  offer  themselves  to  his  enjoyment, 
than  run  away  from  them  in  a  long  and  wearisome 
quest  of  spiritual  joys,  which,  for  all  he  knows,  he 
may  never  arrive  to,  or,  if  he  doth,  is  sure  within  a 
few  moments  to  be  deprived  of  for  ever  ?  So  that,  if 
there  be  no  other  state  but  this,  it  is  plain  we  are 
made  naturally  capable  of  the  highest  happiness  to 
no  purpose ;  we  are  naturally  capable  of  enjoying 
God,  and  yet  such  are  our  circumstances  in  this 
present  state,  that>  if  there  be  no  other,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  we  should  ever  arrive  to  any  high 
degree  of  enjoyment ;  and  if  it  were,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  an  egregious  piece  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt it.  Now  how  can  it  coi^sist  either  with  the 
divine  wisdom  or  goodness  to  create  in  us  such  vast' 
capacities  of  spiritual  happiness,  and  then  place  us  in 
such  circumstances  wherein  it  would  be  both  impru- 
dent and  in  vain  for  us  to  pursue  any  other  happi- 
ness but  what  is  carnal  and  sensual  ?  No  wise  man 
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would  build  a  house,  unless  he  meant  it  should  be 
inliabited;  and  can  we  imagine  that  the  all-wise 
God  would  ever  have  created  in  us  such  vast  and 
boundless  capacities  of  happiness,  merelj  to  stand 
empty,  and  be  for  ever  uninhabited?  and  that  he 
who  always  proposes  to  himself  the  most  noUe  and 
worthy  ends  of  his  actions,  would  ever  have  formed 
in  us  such  superfluous  capacities,  or  built  such  spa- 
cious rooms  in  our  nature,  when  he  never  intended 
to  make  any  use  of  them  ? 

And  then,  considering  the  goodness  as  well  as  wis- 
dom of  God,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  he  should 
create  such  ample  capacities  in  our  nature,  and  fur- 
nish it  with  such  excellent  faculties,  for  no  other 
end,  but  to  enjoy  the  trifling  goods  of  this  life?  that 
he  who  hath  created  goods  for  all  other  creatures,  that 
are  every  way  adequate  to  their  natural  capacities, 
should  make  us  capable  to  partake  of  the  felicities  of 
angels,  and  then  stake  us  down  to  the  pleasures  of 
swine?  especially  considering  that  by  making  us 
capable  of  a  higher  happiness,  and  sensible  of  our 
own  capacity,  he  hath  almost  necessitated  us  to 
expect  and  desire  it ;  and  what  is  this,  if  he  doth  not 
intend  it  for  us,  but  to  create  in  us  an  appetite  merely 
to  vex  and  tantalize  it ;  as  if  it  were  a  recreation  to 
him  to  sit  above  in  the  heavens,  and  behold  the  work 
of  his  own  hands  spending  itself  in  weary  strug- 
glings  towards  him,  and  vexed  all  the  while  it  con- 
tinues in  being,  with  an  impotent  desire  of  that 
which  it  shall  never  enjoy,  and  which,  by  giving  it 
a  capacity  to  enjoy,  he  hath  encouraged  it  to  desire 
and  expect. 

VI.  And  lastly.  From  the  testimony  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  it  is  also  evident  that  there  is  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment ;  which  in  most  ex- 
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press  terms  assures  us  of  another  life  beyond  tbis» 
wherein  we  shall  be  for  ever  happy  or  miserable^  ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  done  in  the  flesh.  So  that 
we  have  as  full  evidence  of  the  reality  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  as  we  have  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity^  and  as  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  as  all  the  miraculous  wbrks  of  our  Sa- 
viour can  give ;  and  as  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  miracles,  as  the  most  credible  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses can  give;  who  not  only  confirmed  thdbr 
testimony  by  other  miracles  of  their  own,  but  at  the 
last  sealed  it  with  their  blood,  which  is  the  highest 
security  that  mortal  men  can  give  of  their  fidelily : 
but  though  this  argument  be  of  all  others  the  most 
convincing  and  satisfactory,  yet  I  shall  insist  no  far- 
ther on  it  in  this  place,  because  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  prosecute  it  at  large  in  the  seventh  chapter. 


SECT.  III. 

By  what  means  this  heU^  of  dw'me  rewards  and  punuhments  is  to 

he  begotten  and  confirmed  in  us. 

JL  HOUOH  the  evidences  of  future  rewards  and  piN 
nishments  be  such  as  are  sufficient  to  convince  any 
reasonable  mind,  yet  it  is  evident  that  in  this  de- 
generate state  of  our  natures  there  is  a  strong  re- 
pugnancy to  the  lively  belief  of  them,  insomuch  that 
the  bare  proposal  of  evidence  is  not  sufficient  ef- 
fectually to  persuade  us ;  wherefore,  before  we  dis- 
miss this  argument,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to 
what  hath  been  said,  such  means  and  directions^  as, 
together  with  the  evidences,  are  proper  to  dispose 
our  minds  to  the  effectual  belief  of  the  future  state : 
and  these  I  shall  reduce  to  these  four  particulars. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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.  I.  If  we  would  effectually  believe  the  future  state 
<tf  rewards  and  punishments,  we  must  fix  and  inure 
our  minds  to  serious  thoughts  and  considerations. 
For  whilst  our  minds  are  taken  up  with  fancies  and 
levities,  with  wild,  or  ludicrous,  or  incoherent  ideas, 
or  entertained  with  the  cares  or  pleasures  of  this  life, 
they  will  not  be  at  leisure  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  another  world.  For  to  think  close  of  an- 
other  world  requires  a  very  serious  and  thoughtful 
mind ;  because  the  other  world  doth  not  press  upon 
our  senses  as  this  world  doth,  which,  wheresoever 
we  turn  ourselves,  is  continually  thrusting  its  objects 
into  our  minds  through  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  whis- 
pering to  our  thoughts  through  the  organs  of  our 
senses,  which  are  the  most  immediate  entries  and 
inlets  to  our  mind.  So  that  the  other  world  being 
quite  out  of  sight,  and  this  always  in  view,  it  is  as 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  the  one  out  of  our  minds,  as 
to  let  the  other  in.  For  before  we  can  set  ourselves 
to  think  closely  of  the  other  world,  we  must  shut 
our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  objects  of  this ;  otherwise 
they  will  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  and  draw 
away  our  thoughts  and  meditations ;  we  must  gather 
in  our  thoughts  from  the  objects  of  sense  that  are 
round  about  us,  take  leave  of  this  world,  and  retire 
into  our  own  minds,  and  shut  up  ourselves  within 
ourselves,  that  none  of  these  sensitive  things  may 
dome  at  us,  and  that  we  may  be  wholly  at  leisure  to 
entertain  ourselves  with  the  invisible  things  of  an- 
other world.  And  this  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
50  long  as  our  minds  are  vain,  and  roving,  and  desul- 
tory, and  possessed  with  wild  imaginations,  or  rest- 
less cares,  or  extravagant  mirth  and  jollities:  for 
these  things  will  put  our  thoughts  ujion  so  many 
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vagaries,  and  render  them  so  loose,  and  wild,  and 
incoherent,  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  hang  long 
enough  together  to  form  any  serious  conceptions. 
So  that  when  we  would  fix  them  upon  the  other 
world,  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to  gather  them  in 
from  those  outward  objects  among  which  they  are 
squandered ;  or  if  we  do,  we  shall  never  keep  them 
long  enough  together  to  form  any  serious  apprehen* 
sion  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  a  cursory 
view  of  it,  they  will  be  flying  abroad  again,  and  rov- 
ing into  vanity  and  impertinence.  So  that  while  our 
minds  are  light  and  vain,  they  cannot  think  enough 
of  another  world  seriously  to  apprehend  and  believe 
it;  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  that  invisible 
state  are  things  too  serious  for  our  wild  thoughts  to 
dwell  on ;  and  till  our  minds  are  grown  more  fixed 
and  steady,  till  they  are  more  withdrawn  from  sen- 
sitive objects,  and  more  accustomed  to  retired  think- 
ing, they  will  be  too  volatile  and  fugitive  seriously 
to  apprehend  and  heartily  to  believe  a  future  state. 
If  therefore  we  would  attain  to  a  firm  belief  of  it^ 
we  must  endeavour  to  reclaim  our  wild  thoughts,  by 
accustoming  ourselves  to  serious  thinking ;  and  when 
by  sad  and  serious  meditations  we  have  rendered  our 
minds  more  fixed  and  retired,  we  must, 

II.  Endeavour  to  remove  those  vicious  prejudices 
which  indispose  us  to  the  belief  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  For  while  men  live  in  opposition 
to  God,  and  have  therefore  reason  to  apprehend  his 
displeasure,  this  will  strongly  prejudice  our  minds 
against  the  belief  of  a  future  state ;  because  this  be- 
lief must  necessarily  gall  and  disturb  us,  and  render 
our  vicious  courses  extremely  troublesome  and  un-> 
easy.     For  when  a  man  is  resolved  to  lead  an  ill 
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course  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  believes  it  will 
conclude  in  eternal  wretchedness,  his  faith  will  be  a 
perpetual  plague  to  his  mind,  like  Belteshazzar^s 
Mene  tekel^  it  will  scare  and  alarm  him  in  his  sinful 
carouses,  and  imbitter  the  gust  of  them  with  manj 
a  sad  thought  and  dire  reflection ;  and  till  he  either 
shakes  hands  with  his  creed  or  his  ill  resohitioOy  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be  quiet.  Whibt 
therefore  he  resolves  to  continue  in  his  ill  courses,  it 
is  his  interest  to  believe  there  is  no  otha:  worid  but 
this ;  he  is  obliged  to  it  in  his  own  defence,  and  as 
he  hopes  to  enjoy  himself,  and  sin  without  disturb- 
ance ;  and  then  his  interest  having  bribed  his  affec- 
tion, his  affection  will  be  sure  so  to  Uas  his  reason^ 
that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  him  to  convince 
and  persuade  himself.  For  if  there  be  future  re* 
wards,  he  knows  he  hath  no  interest  in  them;  if 
future  punishments,  he  is  conscious  he  must  fed  and 
endure  them;  and  to  believe  that  there  are  such 
goods  as  he  shall  never  be  the  better  finr,  and  such 
evils  as  he  shall  be  infinitely  the  worse  for,  must 
needs  be  extremely  repugnant  to  bis  indinations^ 
For  that  which  men  would  not  have,  they  are  averse 
to  bdieve ;  and  that  whidi  they  are  averse  to  be* 
lieve,  they  are  not  easily  convinced  of;  because  their 
averaon  will  cast  such  a  mist  befbre  thdr  minds, 
as  that  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  discern  a  fiur 
probability  in  a  clear  d^nonstration.  Wherefcre,  if 
ever  you  would  arrive  at  a  firm  belief  of  future  re* 
wards  and  punishments,  you  must  endeavour  to  db* 
pel  firom  your  minds  those  prejudices  against  it  with 
which  your  own  iU  courses  are  apt  to  insjMre  you, 
by  resotvii^  with  yoursdves  to  lay  aside  your  sinful 
affedioDs  and  interests  while  you  are  Air^mifiiiy  the 
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evidences  of  another  world,  and  not  to  suffer  them 
to  intermingle  with  your  reasonings;  concluding, 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite  moment  it  is  the 
greatest  madness  in  the  world  to  think  as  you  wish, 
and  believe  as  you  affect ;  that  it  is  not  your  unbe«> 
lief  will  either  extinguish  the  joys  of  heaven,  cnr 
quench  the  flames  of  hell ;  and  that  since  the  nature 
of  things  will  not  bend  to  your  wishes,  and  be  as 
you  would  have  them,  it  is  your  true  interest  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  what  they  are,  especially  in  a 
matter  of  such  infinite  concern  to  you ;  that  if  hea- 
ven and  hell  are  not  dreams,  but  realities,  you  will 
most  certainly  find  them  so,  whatever  you  think  of 
them ;  and  that  therefore  it  concerns  you,  as  much 
as  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery  amounts  to,  to 
believe  that  they  are  real  if  they  are  so,  lest,  out  of 
a  vain  confidence  that  there  are  no  such  things,  you 
forfeit  heaven,  and  incur  hell  fire.  With  such  thoughts 
as  these  you  must  often  encounter  those  prejudices 
which  sin  raises  in  your  minds ;  and  when  once  you 
have  conquered  them,  and  reduced  your  minds  to  an 
impartial  desire  of  being  rightly  informed  in  this 
matter,  and  in  order  to  that,  to  give  an  equal  hear^^ 
ing  to  the  re'asons  on  both  sides,  you  are  fairly  pre- 
pared for  the  belief  of  another  world,  which  cannot 
fail  to  obtain  upon  your  understandings,  if, 

III.  You  duly  examine  those  motives  of  credibility 
upon  which  those  future  rewards  and  punishments' 
are  proposed.  For  though ^iVA  he  the  gift  of  Grod^ 
yet  it  is  a  gift  which  he  confers  upon  us  as  he  doth 
all  his  other  blessings,  in  the  use  of  due  and  proper 
means ;  and  as  it  is  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  that 
makes  rich,  but  not  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
diligent  hand,  so  it  is  the  grace  of  God  that  gives  us 
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&ith,  but  not  without  our  application  to  the  natural 
means.  Now  the  natural  means  of  faith  is  a  due 
consideration  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  matter 
to  be  bdieved  is  founded  and  proposed.  For  though 
the  matter  be  never  so  evident  in  itself,  yet  it  is  not 
evident  to  us,  till  we  have  duly  considered  it ;  and  if 
we  believe  'without  evidence,  we  believe  with  our 
wills,  and  not  with  our  understandings ;  whereas  in 
reality  believing  is  properly  an  act  of  the  under- 
iBtanding,  whereby  it  assents  to  a  thing  as  true, 
which  it  cannot  do  without  some  proof  and  evidence 
that  it  is  so ;  and  therefore,  when  we  assent  to  things 
as  true,  with  our  wills,  without  our  understandings^ 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  proof  and  evi- 
dence, we  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  believe,  as 
not  to  disbelieve  them.  For  there  are  a  world  of 
things  which  men  do  neither  deny  nor  affirm,  believe 
nor  disbelieve,  that  is,  about  which  they  never  con- 
cern their  thoughts  nor  trouble  their  heads  one  way 
or  the  other.  And  thus  it  is  here :  there  are  miany 
who  pretend  to  believe  another  world,  but  if  you  ask 
them  why,  they  can  give  no  reason,  nor  did  they 
ever  inquire  whether  there  be  any  to  be  given ;  so 
that  it  is  plain,  whatever  they  imagine,  they  do  not 
believe  it ;  for  to  believe  without  understanding  is 
as  perfect  nonsense,  as  to  understand  without  evi- 
dence, or  believe  without  faith.  So  that  that  which 
they  call  faith  is  only  not  disbelieving;  whether 
there  be  another  world  or  no,  they  never  troubled 
their  heads  to  inquire,  and  so  having  no  evidence 
pro  or  con^  their  understanding  doth  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  believe  nor  disbelieve,  but  negligently 
leaves  the  matter  in  suspense  and  uncertainty. 
The  natural  means  of  faith  therefore^  you  see,  is  a 
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due  inqiiiry  into  the  evidence  of  the  truth  and  reality 
of  the  things  we  believe ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would 
indeed  believe  that  there  is  a  future  world  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  we  must  seriously  consider  the  rea- 
sons and  evidences  that  prove  and  assert  it,  and  urge 
them  close  to  our  understandings,  till  they  have 
forced  and  extorted  from  them  a  rational  and  wdln 
grounded  assent;  which  if  we  do,  laying  aside  all 
partiality  and  prejudice,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  be  found  weighty  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
against  all  objections  to  the  contrary;  especially^ 

if, 

IV.  And  lastly,  you  add  to  all  these  means  fer^ 
vent  and  hearty  prayer.  For  prayer  in  itself  is  a 
very  proper  and  useful  means  to  beget  and  confirm 
in  us  the  belief  of  the  other  world,  because  it  is  an 
abstraction  of  the  mind  from  those  sensitive  and 
material  objects,  which  stand  like  hills  and  moun-* 
tains  between  us  and  the  invisible  world,  and  inter-^ 
cept  our  prospect  of  it.  For  whenever  oiu*  mind  ^ 
engaged  in  a  serious  and  hearty  prayer,  it  dispels  all 
earthly  things  before  it,  and  scatters  them  out  of 
sight ;  and  having  no  mist  or  clouds  in  its  way,  no^ 
thing  but  a  fair  and  clear  heaven  above  it,  thither  it 
directs  itsjeyes,  and  thoughts,  and  desires,  without 
any  I^  orinterruption.  Now  the  very  withdrawing 
our  minds  from  sensible  things,  to  converse  with 
spiritual  and  invisible  ones,  doth,  as  I  shewed  you 
before,  mightily  dispose  to  the  belief  of  another 
world.  When  therefore  by  frequent  and  hearty 
prayer  our  minds  have  been  accustomed  to  retire 
from  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  fix  their  thoughts 
and  contemplations  upon  God,  they  will  be  able  to 
•turn  themselves  with  more  ease  and  readiness  to  the 
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invisible  things  of  another  worlds  which  the  more 
ftmiliAr  they  are  to  us,  the  better  able  we  shall  be  to 
afiprehend  and  believe  them. 

But  then,  by  our  fervent  and  hearty  prayers,  we 
shall  also  obtain  the  assistance  of  God,  without  the 
concurrence  of  whose  grace  we  can  do  no  good  thing, 
and  much  less  effectually  believe  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  another  life,  which  is  the  root  and 
principle  of  all  true  piety  and  virtue.  For  to  the 
fitnning  of  a  firm  belief  of  this  doctrine  in  our  minds, 
there  is  required  a  very  severe  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  proofs  and  evidences  upon  which  it 
18  founded;  and  considering  how  vain  and  roving 
our  thoughts  are,  how  apt  to  fly  off  from  any  serious 
argument,  and  especially  from  this  of  another  world, 
which  is  so  offensive  to  our  vicious  appetites  and 
affections,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  we  should 
ever  fix  our  minds  to  such  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  proofs  of  another  world,  as  is  necessary  to  be- 
get in  us  a  lively  belief  of  it,  unless  God,  who  alone 
can  command  our  thoughts,  cooperates  with  us,  and 
animates  our  faint  endeavours  with  his  grace  and 
assistance ;  unless  he,  by  suggesting  the  evidences  of 
the  future  state  to  us,  and  by  urging  and  repeating 
them,  imprints  them  on  our  minds  with  all  their 
natural  force  and  efficacy :  in  a  word,  unless  Iff  fol- 
lowing our  flying  thoughts  with  these  his  holy  inspi- 
cations,  and  importuning  them  with,  and  almost  forc- 
ing them  upon  them,  he  at  last  prevails  with  them 
to  stay  and  look  back,  and  consider,  and  seriously  to 
ponder  the  weight  and  force  of  them,  it  is  very  im- 
probable they  should  ever  abide  long  enough  upon 
our  minds  to  settle  into  a  firm  and  effi^^acious  belief. 
Iiet  us  therefore  earnestly  implore  the  aid  and  as- 
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sistance  of  God,  and  beseech  him  frequentlj  to  in- 
spire  our  minds  with  the  arguments  of  a  future  life, 
and  to  urge,  and  repeat,  and  set  them  home  upon 
our  thoughts,  till  by  a  due  consideration  of  them  we 
have  extracted  all  their  force  and  evidence,  and  di- 
gested it  into  a  lively  and  active  belief;  and  if  to 
the  use  of  all  the  above-named  means  you  do  but 
add  this  of  prayer  and  supplication,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  he  who  hath  promised  to  open  unto  all 
that  knock,  and  to  be  found  of  all  that  seek  him, 
wiU  never  deny  you  any  grace  or  assistance  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  in  you  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  viz.  an  effectual  belief  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  world. 

To  conclude  this  argument  therefore,  since  this 
belief  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  subject  our  minds 
to  the  obligations  of  religion,  let  us  endeavour,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  to  found  it  in  our  reason,  by  con- 
vincing our  minds  of  the  truth  and  force  of  the  evi- 
dences  upon  which  it  is  proposed.  For  while  we 
believe  upon  trust,  and  we  know  not  why,  our  faith 
must  needs  be  very  weak  and  infirm,  and,  like  a  tree 
without  root  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  be  unable  to 
outstand  any  blast  of  temptation.  For  the  tempta^ 
tions  of  sin  are  such  goods  and  evils  as  are  evident 
to  our  senses,  which  do  most  certainly  assure  us  that 
there  are  such  things  in  the  world  as  pleasure  and 
profit,  reproach  and  persecution ;  and  therefore,  unless 
when  we  are  tempted  our  faith  can  confront  the 
evidence  of  sense  with  the  evidence  of  reason,  and 
produce  good  proof  of  those  future  goods  and  evils 
which  it  puts  in  the  balance  against  these  present 
temptations,  it  will  hardly  be  able  to  withstand 
them.     For  what  likelihood  is  there  that  the  things 
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which  we  believe  without  proof  and  evidence  should 
have  comparably  that  force*  and  influence  upon  us, 
as  the  things  which  we  know,  and  feel,  and  experi- 
ence ?  So  that  when  we  come  to  oppose  a  heaven 
and  a  hell,  of  whose  reality  and  existence  we  have 
no  evidence,  to  pleasures  or  profits,  reproaches  or 
persecutions,  which  strike  immediately  on  our  senses, 
it  is  eady  to  prognosticate  which  will  be  most  pre- 
valent. 

But  if  our  belief  of  the  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments be  founded  on  such  evidence  as  satisfies  our 
reason,  what  temptation  in  the  world  is  there  that 
can  prevail  against  it ;  what  good  is  there  that  can 
outbid  heaven,  or  what  evil  that  can  vie  terrors  with 
hell?  For  we  see  by  experience  that  the  objects  of 
our  faith,  when  it  is  grounded  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, do  as  much  influence  our  minds  as  the  objects 
of  sense :  they  who  never  saw  the  Indies,  unless  it 
were  in  a  map,  and  so  can  hardly  believe  that  there 
are  such  countries,  are  yet  as  much  affected  with  the 
rich  merchandises  they  abound  with,  as  those  who 
have  been  there,  and  as  ready  to  venture  their 
estates  and  persons  thither,  through  the  danger  of 
the  sea,  in  hope  of  a  prosperous  return.  If  therefore 
we  believe  that  there  is  such  a  state  as  heaven,  with 
as  full  satisfaction  of  mind  as  we  do  that  there  is 
such  a  place  as  the  Indies,  doubtless  our  faith  would 
affect  us  as  much  as  our  eyes,  and  we  should  be  as 
fOTward  to  go  to  heaven,  and  venture  through  all 
dangers  and  difficulties  thither,  as  if  we  had  been 
thei*e  already,  and  had  seen  with  our  own  eyes  all 
the  glories  and  delights  it  flows  and  abounds  with. 
So  that  the  evidence  of  our  faith,  if  it  be  clear  and 
ntisiactory,  will  as  much  affect  our  minds  as  the 
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evidence  of  our  sense ;  and  heaven  and  hell  will  as 
vigorously  influence  our  hope  and  fear,  if  with  a  full 
satisfaction  of  mind  we  believe  them,  as  if  we  had 
seen  and  felt  them.     Conceive  then  that  you  had 
spent  but  one  hour  in  heaven,  surveying  with  your 
own  eyes  the  glories  of  that  place,  the  triumphs  and 
exaltations  of  its  blessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rap^ 
turous  joys  and  delights  wherewith  it  entertains 
them;  conceive  that  after  this  you  had  been  sent 
for  another  hour  in  hell,  and  had  there  been  specta- 
tors of  the  horrors  and  agonies  of  the  damned,  or  their 
torture,  and  rage,  and  dire  convulsions  of  soul,  caus- 
ed by  desperate  and  remediless  misery :  in  a  word, 
conceive  that  after  all  you  had  been  dismissed  into 
this  world  again  to  choose  your  own  fate,  and  deter- 
mine yourselves   to  that  happy  or  this   miserable 
portion  for  ever ;  think  now  what  your  mind  and 
resolution  would  be;    whether  you  would  not  be 
willing  to  lose  any  thing  rather  than  heaven,  or  to 
endure  any  thing  rather  than  hell ;   whether  any 
good  or  evil  sin  can  tempt  you  withal  would  be  able 
to  out-tempt  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  eter- 
nity.    Doubtless  no;  the  remembrance  you  would 
have  of  the  infinite  joys  and  intolerable  miseries  you 
saw  in  that  other  world  would  prove  an  invincible 
antidote  against  all  temptation.     Now  what  your 
sense  of  the  other  world  would  be,  if  you  had  seen  it, 
that  will  your  belief  of  it  be,  when  it  is  founded  upon 
clear  and  satisfactory  evidence ;  it  will  be  an  infalli^ 
ble  counter-charm  against  the  most  bewitching  temp- 
tations ;  it  will  render  the  greatest  goods  dreadful  to 
us  that  beckon  us  to  hell,  and  the  greatest  evils  de- 
sirable that  drive  us  towards  heaven.     For  Jhith, 
isaith  the  apostle,  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
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fbr^  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen^  Heb.  xi.  1. 
HuA  is,  it  renders  its  invisible  objects  as  real  and 
evident  to  us,  as  our  sense  doth  visible  ones ;  and 
when  heaven  and  hell  are  become  as  evident  to  our 
firith  as  sensible  things  are  to  our  senses,  what  good 
or  evil  is  there  in  the  world  that  can  out-tempt 
them  ?  For  what  good  is  there  so  good  as  heaven, 
or  what  evil  so  bad  as  hell  ?  So  that  if  our  belief  of 
the  future  rewards  and  punishments  be  but  founded 
im  such  evidence  as  gives  a  full  satisfiaction  to  our 
minds^  it  wiU  draw  our  souls  to  God  like  an  invin* 
dUe  loadstone,  in  despite  of  all  the  oppositions  of 
temptations  from  without,  and  of  all  the  counter- 
strivings  of  a  corrupt  nature  from  within ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  vnll  be  able  to  withstand  it ; 
no  good  or  evil  that  sin  can  promise  or  threaten, 
that  will  have  the  power  to  resist  its  almighty  per- 
suasions ;  but  it  will  force  its  own  way  through  all 
oppositions,  and,  like  an  overflowing  torrent,  bear 
down  all  our  carnal  considerations  before  it. 

Wherefore,  if  ever  we  mean  to  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  entirely  to  devote 
ourselves  to  Grod  and  his  service,  let  us  in  the  use  of 
the  above-named  means  endeavour  to  establish  our 
minds  in  a  firm  and  well-grounded  belief  of  the  other 
world;  that  so  our  faith,  being  built  upon  a  sure 
foundation  of  reason,  may  be  able  to  outstand  all 
the  waves  of  temptation,  and  to  chase  all  those  goods 
and  evils  before  it  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  re- 
turn to  God ;  and  when  by  our  faith  we  have  so  ikr 
overcome  the  world,  as  to  submit  and  resign  our- 
selves to  God  in  despite  of  all  its  temptations,  we 
diall  find  our  belief  of  the  other  world  every  day 
grow  and  imfHrove  upon  our  hands,  till  at  last  it 
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commences  into  a  certain  assurance.  For  it  is  hot 
so  much  men's  reason  as  their  lusts  that  do  object 
against  the  reality  of  the  future  world;  they  are 
loath  to  believe  it,  because  it  disturbs  them  in  thehr 
sinful  enjoyments,  and  so  their  will  employs  theif 
reason  to  argue  against  it;  and  when  once  theiv 
wills  are  engaged  in  the  controversy,  a  very  slender 
probability  will  weigh  more  on  that  side  than  a  deal 
demonstration  on  the  other.  When  therefore  our 
wiUs  are  taken  off  by  a  free  resignation  of  them  to 
God,  all  that  sinful  prejudice  which  renders  us  now 
so  averse  to  believe  will  vanish  from  our  minds; 
and  then  we  shall  see  things  as  they  are,  and  the 
arguments  of  another  world  will  appear  to  our  minds 
with  such  a  convincing  evidence,  as  will  quickly  dis- 
pel all  our  doubts  and  uncertainties,  and  render  our 
faith  equivalent  to  a  clear  vision.  So  that  we  shall 
pass  through  all  the  temptations  of  the  world  with 
the  same  constancy  and  resolution  of  soul,  as  if  we 
walked  in  open  view  of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  these 
mighty  objects,  which  do  so  infinitely  transcend  all 
the  goods  and  evils  which  sin  can  tempt  us  withal^ 
will  have  as  victorious  an  influence  on  our  lives,  as 
if  they  were  present,  and  did  strike  immediately  .(N| 
our  senses.  And  then,  how  is  it  possible  that  any 
temptation  whatsoever  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
or  prevail  against  them  ?  For  he  who  is  fiiUy  p»» 
^uaded  of  the  reality  of  heaven  and  hell  must  bQ 
utterly  abandoned  of  all  his  reason,  if  he  sin  for  any 
good's  sake  that  is  less  than  heaven,  or  for  any  evil's 
sake  that  is  less  than  hell.  When  therefore  we  are 
drawn  to  God  by  such  invincible  hopes  and  fears  as 
the  firm  belief  of  the  other  world  wiU  suggest  to  U8» 
how  is  it  possible  that  any  temptation  of  sin  should 
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either  dissuade  us  from  coining  to  him,  or  persuade 
us  to  forsake  him  ?  Wherefore  it  concerns  us  to  take 
all  possible  care  to  ground  our  faith  well,  and  im- 
prove and  strengthen  it,  that  so,  in  despite  of  all 
temptations,  it  may  influence  our  wills  and  govern 
our  practice,  and  safely  conduct  us  through  all  the 
snares  of  this  life,  and  at  length  bring  us  home  to 
everlasting  happiness. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  necessity  of  having  right  apprehensions  ofGody  in 
order  to  our  being  truly  religious. 

XT  is  a  noble  and  celebrated  passage  of  Epictetus, 

chap,  xxxviii.  T^^  vep)  roii^  Qeov^  €v^€^€lagf  laBi  Sn  rh 
KVptiroTOv  €K€ho  iartv,  ipBag  tnfoX'^eig  vept  avriv  ^€<y,  i^ 
inwvy  iceu  itoiKowToov  ra  oka  icaXS^  kcu  iucaivf'  i.  e.  **  Know 
^  that  the  main  foundation  of  piety  is  this,  to  have 
**  r^ht  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  to  be 
^^  sensible  that  he  is,  and  that  he  governs  the  world 
^*  well  and  justly ;"  and  accordingly  the  Psalmist, 
speaking  of  Grod,  tells  us,  they  that  know  thy  name 
wiUput  their  trust  in  thee :  Psalm  ix.  10.  i.  e.  they 
who  have  made  a  true  discovery  of  thy  nature,  and 
by  observing,  as  I  have  done,  the  glorious  effects  of 
thy  wisdom,  and  power,  and  justice,  and  goodness, 
have  formed  in  their  minds  right  and  genuine  ap- 
prehensions concerning  thee,  will  make  no  scruple 
to  place  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  thee : 
which  is  equally  true  of  all  other  acts  of  piety  and 
religion.  For  the  true  knowledge  of  God  will  as 
much  influence  our  minds  to  love  and  adore  him,  to 
praise  him  and  submit  to  him,  as  to  put  our  trust 
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in  him ;  and  hence  St.  Paul  ascribes  all  the  impiety 
and  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles  to  their  not  liking  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge ;  i.  e.  to  their  wick-* 
ed  aversion  to  the  true  and  genuine  notions  of  GoA^ 
Rom.  i.  28. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  argument  I  shall  en- 
deavour these  three  things : 

First,  To  shew  in  what  respects  right  apprehen<» 
sions  of  God  are  necessary  to  our  being  truly  re- 
ligious. 

Secondly,  To  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  forming 
of  right  apprehensions  of  Grod  in  our  minds. 

Thirdly,  To  assign  and  remove  the  common  causes 
of  our  misapprehensions  concerning  him. 


SECT.  I. 

In  what  respects  right  apprehensions  of  God  are  necessary  to  our 

being  truly  reUgious, 

JLN  general,  whatsoever  is  requisite  to  render  men 
truly  religious  must  be  derived  from  true  apprehen* 
sions  of  God,  who  is  the  great  object  of  religion. 
For  religion  being  the  rule  of  divine  service  must 
itself  be  r^ulated  by  the  divine  nature ;  and  without 
a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  God,  it  is  im-^^ 
possible  we  should  regulate  our  religion  by  it.  Now 
to  the  right  conduct  and  due  regulation  of  our  re- 
ligion, it  is  requisite,  first,  that  we  should  be  rightly 
informed  what  services  are  pleasing  to  God ;  second- 
ly, that  we  proceed  upon  a  true  principle  in  serving 
him ;  thirdly,  that  we  direct  our  service  to  a  right 
end ;  fourthly,  that  we  be  furnished  with  sufficient 
motives  to  engage  us  to  serve  him :  the  want  of 
either  of  which  will  iptove  an  irreparable  flaw  in  th& 
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very  foundation  of  our  religion,  and  render  the 
whole  not  only  infirm,  but  defectire  in  its  very  con- 
stitution. And  in  all  these  respects  right  appre- 
hensions of  God  are  indispensably  necessary. 

First,  They  are  necessary  to  instruct  us  what  ser- 
vices are  pleasing  to  God. 

Secondly,  They  are  necessary  to  inform  us  with 
the  true  principle  upon  which  we  must  serve  him. 

Thirdly,  They  are  necessary  to  direct  us  to  the 
true  end  for  which  we  must  serve  him. 

Fourthly,  They  are  necessary  to  furnish  us  with 
proper  motives  and  encouragements  to  engage  ns  to 
serve  him. 

I.  A  right  i^prehension  of  God  is  necessary  to  in- 
struct us  what  services  are  pleasing  to  God.  For  to 
be  sure  nothing  can  be  pleasing  to  him  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  which  are 
the  originals  from  whic^i  the  eternal  laws  of  religicm 
are  transcribed :  unless  therefore  we  know  what  his 
perfections  are,  how  is  it  possible  we  should  know 
what  services  are  agreeable  to  them  ?  If  you  would 
serve  a  prince  gratefully  and  acceptably,  you  must 
inform  yourself  beforehand  what  his  nature  and  dis- 
position is,  that  so  you  may  accommodate  yourself 
thereunto,  and  compose  your  actions  and  behaviour 
accordingly ;  that  you  may  furnish  him  with  fresh 
{Measures,  if  he  be  soft  and  voluptuous,  and  blow  him 
up  with  flatteries,  if  he  be  proud  and  vain-glorious ; 
that  if  he  be  covetous  and  tyrannical,  you  may 
i|K>nge  and  oppress  his  people,  and  drain  their 
Wealth  into  his  coffers ;  if  just  and  beneficent,  you 
may  assist  and  forward  him  in  righting  the  injuries, 
ocNrrecting  the  miscarri^^e^^  and  alleviating  the  bur- 
dims  of  his  sabjects.    And  tiras,  if  you  would  serve 
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the  great  King  of  the  world  in  such  ^ajrs  as  are 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  you  must  study  his 
nature,  and  endeavour  to  inform  yourselves  which 
way  his  infinite  perfections  do  incline  him,  that  so 
you  may  know  how  to  comport  yourselves  towards 
him,  and  to  render  him  such  services  as  are  agreeaUe 
to  his  nature.  For  there  is  no  rule  in  the  world  but 
only  that  of  his  nature,  by  which  you  can  certainly 
conclude  what  will  please  him ;  and  though  he  hath 
told  you  by  express  revelation  what  services  he  ex- 
pects, and  what  will  please  him,  yet  without  re^ 
curring  to  the  rule  of  his  nature  you  can  never  be 
secure,  either  that  what  he  told  you  is  true,  or  that 
what  he  told  you  was  pleasing  to  him  then,  is  still 
pleasing  to  him  now.  For  how  can  you  be  secure, 
either  that  he  told  you  truly  what  services  were 
pleasing  to  him,  but  only  from  the  truth  and  vera* 
city  of  his  nature?  or  that  the  services  which  were 
pleasing  to  him  then  are  pleasing  to  him  now,  but 
from  the  stability  and  unchangeableness  of  his  Ba# 
ture  ?  So  that  in  our  inquiries  after  what  is  pleasing 
to  Grod,  we  cannot  depend  upon  his  word  without 
consulting  his  nature,  which  is  not  only  the  securit^^ 
but  also  the  test  of  hb  word.  For  it  is  certain  that 
that  cannot  be  Grod*s  word  which  contradicts  his  na- 
ture ;  and  what  plausible  pretence  soever  any  doc- 
trine may  make  to  divine  revelation,  if  it  teach  or 
command  any  thing  that  is  apparently  repugnant  to 
the  divine  perfections,  we  ought  for  that  reason  to 
conclude  it  an  imposture ;  it  being  much  more  pos- 
sible that  the  most  plausible  pretence  to  revela- 
tion should  be  false,  than  that  Grod  should  reveal 
any  doctrine  that  is  repugnant  to  his  nature.  So 
that  in  all  our  inquiries  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  our 
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last  appeal  must  be  to  his  nature,  which  is  the  great 
standard  of  good  and  evil,  bj  which  we  are  to  meap- 
sure  what  is  pleasing  and  displeasing  to  him. 

Whilst  therefore  we  are  ignorant  of  God's  nature^ 
or  possessed  with  wrong  and  false  apprehensions  of 
it,  we  must  necessarily  wander  in  the  dark,  and 
neither  know  what  to  do,  or  how  to  behave  ourselves 
towards  him.     For  how  can  we  imagine  what  will 
please  or  displease  a  dark  and  unknown  nature, 
whose  bent  and  inclinations  we  are  utterly  unac- 
quainted with ;  but  if  we  are  under  false  apprehen- 
sions of  his  nature,  they  must  necessarily  mislead  us 
in  our  behaviour  towards  him,  and  put  us  upon 
false  ways  of  serving  and  pleasing  him.     Thus,  if 
we  apprehend  him  to  be  a  froward  and  testy  being, 
that  is  apt  to  be  pleased  and  displeased  with  trifles, 
in  conformity  to  our  apprehension  of  his  nature  we 
shall  offer  him  a  trifling  service,  a  service  made  up 
of  pageantry  and  compliment,  of  pompous  show,  and 
ceremonious  respects,  and   empty  formalities ;   for 
such  a  trifling  worship  is  in  itself  most  proper  for 
such  a  humorous  divinity.     So  if  we  apprehend  him 
to  be  of  an  imperious  and  tyrannical  nature,  that 
governs  himself  and  the  world  by  a  blind  and  obsti- 
nate will,  without  any  regard  to  the  eternal  reasons 
of  things,  we  shall  worship  him  as  the  Indians  do 
their  arbitrary  devils,  i.  e.  follow  him  with  bowlings 
and  lamentations,  with  trembling.hearts  and  frighted 
looks,  and  dismal  tones,  and,  by  flattering  him  with 
praises,  and  fawning  upon  him  with  slavish  subnus- 
sions  and  addresses,  endeavour  to  college  with  hea- 
ven, and  ingratiate  ourselves  with  its  dreadful  ma- 
jesty :  for  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to  such  a  ty- 
rannical divinity  than   such  a  forced  and  slavish 
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worship  ?  In  a  word,  if  we  apprehend  him  to  be  a 
fond  and  indulgent  being,  that  is  governed  by  a 
foolish  pity  and  blind  commiseration,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  render  liim  a  suitable  worship,  i.  e.  to  retire 
and  grow  melancholy;  to  whine  and  bemoan  our- 
selves ;  to  deject  our  looks,  and  disfigure  our  coun- 
tenances, and  tease  our  souls  into  fits  of  fruitless 
compunction ;  that  so,  by  the  soft  rhetoric  of  a  well 
acted  sorrow,  we  may  pierce  his  bowels  and  melt 
him  into  pity  aiid  compassion  towards  us :  for  what 
can  be  more  prevalent  with  such  a  soft  and  indul- 
gent deity  than  such  a  mournful  and  passionate  re- 
ligion ?  Thus  whilst  we  have  wrongful  apprehensions 
of  Gk>d,  they  must  necessarily  mislead  us  into  false 
ways  of  worship,  because  we  can  no  otherwise  wop: 
ship  him  than  by  rendering  him  such  services  as  are 
suitable  to  the  apprehensions  we  have  of  his  nature ; 
and  therefore,  while  we  think  any  otherwise  of  his 
nature  than  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  think  such 
services  suitable  to  it  as  are  not. 

But  if  we  truly  understand  what  God  is,  we  can- 
not but  apprehend  what  worship  is  suitable  to  him, 
by  that  eternal  congruity  and  proportion  that  there 
is  between  things  and  things ;  which  is  as  obvious 
to  men's  minds,  as  sounds  and  colours  to  their  ears 
and  eyes.  If  God  be  a  being  endowed  with  such 
and  such  perfections,  every  man's  mind  will  tell  him, 
that  between  such  an  object  and  such  actions  and 
affections  there  is  a  natural  congruity,  and  there- 
fore so  and  so  he  ought  to  be  treated  and  addressied 
to,  with  such  and  such  actions  and  affections  to  be 
served  and  worshipped.  So  that  if  we  apprehend 
God  truly  as  he  is,  circled  with  all  his  natural  glo- 
ries and  perfections,  our  apprehensions  will  produce 
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in  us  such  affections,  and  our  affections  such  deport- 
ment and  behaviour  towards  him,  as  are  suitable  to 
the  perfections  of  his  nature,  and  we  shall  worship 
him  with  such  services  as  will  both  please  and  be- 
come him ;  with  admiring  thoughts  and  dutiful  wills 
and  godlike  affections ;  with  an  ingenuous  fear,  an 
humble  confidence,  and  an  obedient  love;  with  cheer- 
ful praises  and  profound  adorations ;  with  sober,  wise, 
and  rational  devotions ;  such  as  will  wing  and  em- 
ploy our  best  affections  and  most  noble  faculties: 
for  it  is  such  a  worship  only  that  can  suit  such  per- 
fections, and  please  such  a  nature  as  God's. 

II.  A  right  apprehension  of  God  is  also  necessary 
to  inspire  us  with  the  best  principle  of  serving  him. 
For  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  principle  in  human 
nature  that  will  so  effectually  engage  us  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  or  render  our  service  so  acceptable  to 
him,  as  that  of  love ;  which  will  tune  our  wills  into 
such  an  harmony  with  God's,  that  we  shall  no  longer 
choose  and  refuse  according  to  our  particular  likings 
or  dislikings,  but  what  is  most  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ing to  him  will  be  so  to  us;  and  our  wills  being 
thus  united  and  subjected  to  his,  our  obedience  will 
extend  to  all  his  commands,  and  admit  no  other 
bounds  but  his  will  and  pleasure.  Whereas  if  we 
do  not  obey  him  out  of  love,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
contract  our  obedience  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
may  be,  because  we  shall  render  it  to  him  with  a 
grudging  mind,  and  consequently  with  a  narrow  and 
stingy  hand ;  for  we  shaU  serve  him  no  further  than 
w|i  are  driven  by  fear  and  the  restless  importunities 
of  a  clamorous  conscience,  and  so  consequently  fall 
infinitely  short  of  our  duty,  and  take  up  in  a  partial 
and  hypocritical  obedience.     For  while  we  do  not 
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love  him,  it  is  impossible  we  should  obey  him  with  a 
ready  will,  which  is  the  proper  seat  of  his  empire ; 
and  while  we  obey  him  with  a  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious will,  we  are  only  his  slaves,  but  the  Devil's  sub- 
jects. Till  therefore  we  do  obey  him,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  from  a  principle  of  love,  it  is  im- 
possible our  obedience  should  be  either  universal  or 
sincere. 

But  to  the  inspiring  our  souls  with  this  principle, 
there  is  nothing  more  Accessary  than  right  appre- 
hensions of  God,  who  in  himself  is  doubtless  the 
most  amiable  of  beings,  as  having  all  those  perfec- 
tions in  infinite  degrees  that  can  beget  or  deserve  a 
rational  affection.  So  that  we  cannot  think  him  to 
be  any  way  otherwise  than  he  is,  without  thinking 
him  less  lovely,  and  detracting  more  or  less  from  the 
infinite  beauty  of  his  nature ;  for  since  he  cannot  be 
more  lovely  than  he  is  in  himself,  every  false  appre- 
hension of  him  must  needs  represent  him  less  lovely. 
But  since  of  all  his  perfections  that  of  his  goodness 
is  the  most  powerful  motive  and  engagement  of 
love,  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  kindle  our 
love  to  him  than  right  apprehensions  thereof.  For 
being  infinitely  good,  as  he  is,  in  his  own  nature, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  conceive  him  to  be  better 
than  he  is ;  and  therefore  every  false  notion  we  en- 
tertain of  his  goodness  must  necessarily  detract  from 
it,  and  so  much  as  we  detract  from  his  goodness,  so 
much  we  detract  from  the  principal  reason  and  mo- 
tive of  our  loving  him.  And  therefore,  in  order  to 
the  engaging  of  our  love  to  him,  it  concerns  us 
above  all  things  not  to  entertain  any  opinion  of  him 
that  reflects  a  disparagement  of  his  goodness.  For 
too  many  such  opinions  there  are  that  have  been  im- 
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bibed  among  Christians  as  the  fiindatnental  prin-^ 
dples  of  their  orthodoxy ;  namely^  such  as  these» 
that  Gk>d's  sovereign  will  is  the  sole  rule  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  that  he  doth  things,  not  because  they  are 
just  and  reasonable,  but  that  they  are  just  and  rea^ 
sonable  because  he  doth  them ;  as  if  he  were  merely 
an  omnipotent,  blind  will,  that  acts  without  reason, 
and  did  run  through  the  world  like  an  irresistible 
whirlwind,  harrying  all  things  before  him  without 
any  consideration  of  right  or  wrong ;  that  his  de- 
crees of  governing  and  disposing  his  creatures  are 
wholly  founded  in  his  absolute  and  irresistible  will, 
that  determines  of  the  everlasting  fates  of  souls 
without  any  reason,  or  foresight,  or  condition ;  that 
by  this  his  unaccountable  will  he  hath  impaled  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  within  an  absolute  decree 
of  reprobation,  for  no  other  end,  but  that^  Nimrod 
]ike,he  might  have  game  enough  to  sport  and  breathe 
his  vengeance  for  ever ;  and  that  having  nailed  them 
to  his  woful  cross  by  this  his  dire  decree,  he  bids 
them  save  themselves,  and  come  down,  as  those  cruel 
mockers  did  our  Saviour;  and  because  they  do  not 
obey,  torments  and  cruciates  them  for  ever,  though 
he  knows  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  of  themselves, 
and  hath  purposed  never  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 
Which  opinions  do  represent  Gk>d  in  such  a  for- 
midable dress,  circled  with  such  a  stem  and  ghastly 
majesty,  as  is  more  apt  to  inspire  us  with  horror 
than  love.  For  though,  by  persuading  ourselves  that 
we  are  of  the  small  number  of  his  elected  favourites, 
we  may  work  our  minds  into  some  degree  of  love  to 
him ;  yet  when  we  consider  how  severely  he  hath 
treated  the  rest  of  our  fellow-creatures,  without  any 
other  reason  but  his  own  will,  this  will  intermingle 
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such  a  grimness  with  his  smiles,  such  a  terror  with 
those  charms  for  which  we  love  hifai,  as  must  neces- 
sarily damp  the  fervour  of  our  love,  and  ever  and 
anon  freeze  it  into  horror  and  astonishment,  and  so 
fear  will  be  at  least  the  predominant  principle  of 
our  obedience ;  and  while  it  is  so,  our  religion  must 
needs  languish  under  great  imperfections  and  infir- 
mities. For  while  our  fear  and  dread  of  God  is 
the  goveming  principle  of  our  religion,  we  sh^  but 
do  penance  in  all  our  addresses  to  him,  and  every 
act  of  our  obedience  will  be  a  kind  of  martyrdom ; 
so  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  entertain  any  cheer- 
ful converse  or  friendly  society  with  him ;  and  yet 
serve  him  we  must,  for  fear  our  neglect  of  him 
should  rouse  his  vengeance  against  us :  and  between 
this  necessity  of  coming  to  him,  and  this  fearfulness 
of  approaching  him,  what  can  there  be  begotten  but 
a  forced  and  constrained  devotion,  which  because  we 
do  not  love,  we  would  willingly  leave,  did  not  our 
dread  and  horror  of  him  drag  us  to  his  altars.  And 
as  we  shall  serve  him  with  a  forced  obedience,  so  we 
shall  obey  him  with  a  sordid  and  niggardly  affec- 
tion ;  and  while  we  grudge  him  our  obedience,  we 
shall  be  most  backward  to  obey  him  in  those  in- 
stances of  duty  that  are  of  greatest  moment,  and 
most  pleasing  to  him,  and  most  forward  in  those 
that  are  of  least  concern,  and  most  pleasing  to  our- 
selves. Thus  while  our  minds  are  ridden  with  sour 
and  rigid  apprehensions  of  God,  they  wiU  inspire  us 
with  a  slavish  dread  of  him,  and  that  will  restrain 
and  contract  our  obedience  to  him.  Thus  Maximus 
Tyrius  excellently  represents  the  case :  'O  fjHv  ^itrt^^ 
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rp^Jfery  wpc^uat  roig^w^  Sofiu  S^ouf*  i  Sc  raw€WO^  iui 
/taxfiiiipm,  fA£Ta  toAXov  iiov^y  iv^ekwi^y  xcu  ^&m0^  too; 
Btwf  iavep  rev;  rvpdnov^*  i.e.  ''The  truly  religious 
^  man  is  the  firiend  of  Gkxl,  but  the  superstitious  is 
^  his  flatterer ;  and  the  former  is  happy,  but  the  lat- 
^  tar  miserable ;  and  the  one,  being  encouraged  by 
**  his  own  virtue,  approaches  God  without  any  slavish 
*'  fear  and  dread ;  but  the  other,  being  debased  with 
*^  the  sense  of  his  own  wickedness,  approaches  him 
^  with  trembling  and  despair,  dreading  him  as  a 
•*  cruel  tjrrant.*'  Dissert,  iv. 

If  therefore  we  would  render  him  a  cheerful,  free, 
and  universal  obedience,  we  must  endeavour  to  re- 
present him  fairly  to  our  minds,  and  to  think  of  him 
as  he  is,  and  as  he  hath  represented  himself  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  i.  e.  as  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  all 
his  creation,  and  an  universal  lover  of  the  souls  of 
men ;  that  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
came  to  the  knowledge  qf  the  truth,  and  heartily 
and  readily  contributes  to  our  eternal  welfare ;  that 
leaves  no  art  of  love,  no  method  of  kindness  unat- 
tempted,  to  rescue  us  from  eternal  perdition;  and 
when  we  have  utterly  baffled  and  defeated  them  aU, 
dath  most  unwillingly  abandon  us  to  the  woful  fate 
we  have  chosen  and  prepared  for  ourselves ;  that  in 
punishing  even  the  most  incorrigible  sinners  doth 
not  at  all  design  to  wreak  and  gratify  his  own  re- 
venge, but  to  do  good  to  the  world,  and  warn  others 
by  their  sufferings  not  to  imitate  their  sins ;  and  in  a 
word,  that  importunately  invites  us  back  when  we  are 
gone  astray,  and  upon  our  return  graciously  receives 
us,  and  when  he  hath  received  us  is  infinitely  indus- 
trious to  prepare  us  for  happiness,  and  when  he  hath 
prepared  us,  abundantly  rewards  us,  and  when  he 
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hath  rewarded  us,  everlastingly  triumphs  in  our 
glory  and  beatitude :  these  and  such  like  thoughts 
are  truly  worthy  of  God,  befitting  the  infinite  good* 
ness  of  his  nature,  and  such  as  do  earnestly  recom- 
mend him  to  our  affections,  as  the  most  amiable  and 
endearing  object  in  the  world ;  and  when  by  such 
recommendation  they  have  captivated  our  affections, 
and  kindled  our  hearts  into  an  unfeigned  love  of  him, 
they  have  inspired  us  with  such  a  vigorous  principle 
of  action,  as  will  both  animate  and  ennoble  our  reli- 
gion, and  render  it  truly  worthy  of  God  and  our- 
selves :  for  then  we  shall  serve  him  with  a  free  and 
dutiful  will,  a  liberal  affection,  and  a  cheerful  heart, 
and  consequently  render  him  a  full,  and  generous, 
and  willing  obedience.  For  so  holy  David  tells  us. 
Psalm  cxix.  32.  /  will  run  the  ways  of  thy  com^ 
mandments,  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart;  i.  e. 
When  thou  shalt  open  and  widen  my  heart  with  the 
love  of  thee,  (for  so  St.  Paul  expounds  the  phrase^ 
2  Cor.  vi.  11,)  I  shall  most  readily  and  cheerfully 
obey  thee. 

III.  Aright  apprehension  of  God  is  also  necessary 
to  direct  us  to  the  end  for  which  we  are  to  serve  him ; 
without  which  it  is  impossible  we  should  serve  him 
acceptably.  For  as  a  good  intention  doth  not  justify 
a  bad  action,  so  neither  doth  a  good  action  a  bad  in- 
tention ;  and  unless  both  are  good,  neither  are  ac- 
ceptable. If  I  do  an  action  that  is  materially  good 
with  respect  to  a  bad  end,  I  unhallow  and  vitiate  it, 
and  render  it  formally  evil.  If  I  fast  for  strife,  or 
give  alms  for  vain-glory,  or  pray,  to  give  a  colour  to 
my  rapines  and  oppressions ;  my  very  devotion  is  a 
cheat,  my  mortification  a  lie,  and  my  charity  an  im- 
posture.    So  that  in  order  to  our  serving  of  God  ac- 
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ceptably,  it  is  necessary  we  should  direct  those  ser- 
vices we  render  him  to  their  right  and  proper  end ; 
and  what  that  is  we  cannot  well  understand^  unless 
we  have  a  right  apprehension  of  his  nature :  for  to 
be  sure  God  hath  proposed  that  to  us  for  the  end  of 
our  worship,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his  own  per- 
fection ;  and  therefore,  unless  we  have  a  right  notion 
of  his  perfections,  how  can  we  rightly  apprehend 
what  end  is  most  agreeable  to  them  ?  As  for  instance, 
the  right  end  of  our  serving  him  is.  that  we  may  glc 
rify  him  for  ever  in  an  everlasting  participation  of 
his  perfection  and  happiness ;  and  this  we  can  be  no 
otherwise  certain  of,  than  by  a  true  survey  and  in- 
spection of  his  nature,  which  will  instruct  us,  that 
being  infinitely  perfect  as  he  is,  he  must  be  infinitely 
happy  within  himself,  and  so  can  design  no  self-end 
without  himself,  and  consequently  that  the  end  fm* 
which  he  requires  our  service  is  not  any  advantage 
he  expects  to  reap  from  it,  or  farther  addition  to  his 
own  happiness,  he  being  from  all  eternity  past  as 
completely  happy  as  he  can  be  to  all  eternity  to 
come ;  and  therefore  what  other  end  can  he  be  sup- 
posed to  aim  at,  than  our  good  and  happiness  ?  It  is 
true  indeed,  he  designs  to  glorify  himself  in  our  hap- 
piness ;  but  how  ?  Not  to  render  himself  more  glo- 
rious by  it  than  he  is  in  himself,  for  that  is  impossi- 
ble ;  but  to  display  and  shew  forth  his  own  essential 
glory  to  all  that  are  capable  of  admiring  and  imitat- 
ing him,  that  thereby  he  might  invite  them  to  tran- 
scribe that  goodness  of  his  into  their  natures,  of  which 
his  glory  is  the  shine  and  lustre,  and  thereby  to  glo- 
rify themselves :  and  what  can  more  effectually  dis- 
play the  glory  of  a  being  who  is  infinitely  wise,  and 
powerful,  and  good,  than  to  contrive  and  effect  the 
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happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  especially  of  his  ra- 
tional creatures,  who  of  all  others  have  the  most  am- 
ple capacity  of  happiness?  Doubtless,  the  highest 
glory  of  an  infinite  power,  that  is  conducted  by  an 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  to  contrive  and  exe- 
cute the  most  effectual  methods  of  doing  the  greatest 
good :  and  what  greater  good  can  such  a  power  e€> 
feet,  than  the  eternal  happiness  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures ?  So  that  God's  glory  and  our  happiness  are  so 
inseparably  conjoined,  that  we  cannot  aim  right  at 
either,  but  we  must  hit  both ;  and  whether  we  say 
that  his  end  is  his  own  glory  or  our  happiness,  it  is 
the  same  thing ;  for  his  glory  is  our  happiness,  and 
our  happiness  is  his  glory :  and  when  he  hath  per- 
fected our  nature,  and  advanced  it  to  the  highest 
happiness  it  is  capable  of,  it  will  shine  back  upon 
him,  even  as  all  other  glorious  effects  do  on  their 
causes,  and  reflect  everlasting  honour  on  that  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  from  whence  it  was 
derived.  Thus  right  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of 
God  will  naturally  lead  us  to  the  great  end  which  he 
proposes  in  all  his  transactions  with  us,  and  thereby 
direct  us  what  end  we  are  to  propose  in  our  transac- 
tions with  him.  For  that  which  is  God's  end  ought 
to  be  ours,  and  therefore  since  his  end  is  his  own 
glory,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  our  everlasting 
happiness,  it  ought  to  be  ours  also. 

But  now,  while  we  misapprehend  the  nature  of 
God,  we  shall  be  apt  to  set  up  false  and  indirect  ends 
of  serving  him ;  as  for  instance,  while  we  look  upon 
him  as  a  selfish  being,  that  centres  wholly  in  himself, 
and  separates  his  interest  from  the  interest  of  his 
creatures,  doing  every  thing  merely  for  his  own  sake, 
we  shall  think  ourselves  obliged  in  all  our  addres9fi^ 


/  ^ 
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to  him,  to  set  aside  our  own  interest  and  happiness, 
and  to  aim  singly  and  separately  at  his  honour  and 
gjory ;  and  yet  this  is  the  great  fundamental  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  some  men's  divinity,  viz.  That  God 
aims  wholly  at  himself,  and  r^ards  the  good  of  his 
creatures  no  farther  than  it  serves  his  own  interest ; 
that  he  made  this  world  out  of  mere  ostentation,  to 
boast  and  magnify  his  own  power  and  greatness; 
and  gives  laws  to  his  creatures  and  exacts  their  obe- 
dience for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it  is  for  his 
honour  to  be  served  and  worshipped !  That  he  creat- 
ed  hell  only  to  shew  the  power  of  his  wrath,  and 
prepare  an  everlasting  triumph  for  his  vengeance ; 
and  erected  heaven  for  a  theatre  to  shew  himself  on, 
that  so  having  filled  it  with  a  vast  coroma  of  angeli- 
cal and  saintly  spectators,  he  might  display  the  glory 
of  his  majesty  before  them,  and  thereby  provdce 
them  to  extol  and  praise  and  commend  him  for  ever. 
And  while  we  thus  conceive  of  God,  how  can  we 
hope  that  he  will  ever  be  pleased  with  us,  unless  we 
aiin  at  the  same  end  that  he  doth,  L  e.  unless,  laying 
aside  all  r^ard  to  ourselves  and  our  own  happiness 
both  here  and  hereafter,  we  entirely  direct  all  our 
wiHTship  and  service  to  his  glory  and  interest ;  which 
being  impossible  for  us  to  do,  whilst  we  have  so  much 
sdf-love  and  so  much  indigence  tc^ether,  will  either 
render  our  religion  wholly  unpracticable,  or  perplex 
us  with  eternal  doubts  of  its  truth  and  sincerity. 

And  supposing  we  could  direct  aU  our  religion  to 
this  end,  this,  instead  of  rendering  it  more  acceptable 
to  God,  would  only  render  it  more  unworthy  of  him : 
for  then  we  should  serve  him  under  the  notion  of  his 
benefactors  rather  than  of  his  pensioners ;  with  a  de- 
sign to  enrich  him,  rather  thaa  to  be  enriched  by 
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him :  and  what  an  unbeseeming  presumption  is  it 
for  indigent  creatures  as  we,  to  entertain  the  least 
thought  of  contributing  to  God,  or  making  any  addi- 
tion to  his  infinite  store !  He  is  above  all  want,  being 
infinitely  satisfied  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
his  own  perfections ;  and  for  us  to  imagine  that  he 
needs  our  services,  and  requires  them  to  serve  his 
own  interest,  is  to  blaspheme  his  all-sufficiency,  and 
suppose  him  a  poor  and  indigent  being,  that,  for  want 
of  a  perfect  satisfaction  within  himself,  is  forced  to 
roam  abroad,  and  raise  taxes  upon  his  creatures,  to  en- 
rich and  supply  himself.  For  if  we  serve  him  for  any 
end  at  all,  it  must  be  either  to  do  him  good  or  our- 
selves ;  if  it  be  to  do  him  good,  we  reproach  and  dis-^ 
honour  him  by  supposing  that  he  hath  need  of  us  and 
our  services,  which  can  do  him  no  good,  unless  he  hath 
some  need  of  them.  So  that,  whatsoever  some  high- 
flown  enthusiasts  may  pretend,  that  it  is  sordid  and 
mercenary  to  serve  (rod  for  our  own  good,  I  am  sure 
to  serve  him  for  his  good  is  profane  and  blasphem- 
ous ;  and  therefore,  either  we  must  serve  him  for  no 
good,  or  serve  him  for  our  own ;  and  since  he  is  so 
infinitely  sufficient  to  himself,  that  nothing  we  can  do 
can  benefit  and  advantage  him,  to  what  better  par- 
pose  can  we  worship  and  serve  him,  than  to  receive 
benefit  and  advantage  from  him ;  which,  instead'of 
being  base  and  mercenary,  is  a  purpose  most  becom- 
ing both  God  and  ourselves  ?  For  to  serve  him  with 
an  intent  not  to  give  to,  but  to  receive  from  him,  is 
to  acknowledge  his  fulness  and  our  own  want,  his  aU- 
sufficiency  and  our  own  poverty ;  whereas,  by  serv- 
ing him  to  the  contrary  purpose,  we  do  in  effect  set 
up  ourselves  above  him,  it  being  much  greater  to 
give  than  to  receive ;  and  to  make  that  the  end  of 
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our  worshippiiig  God  which  doth  in  effect  suppose 
him  to  be  our  inferior,  is  to  make  ourselves  gods  in- 
stead of  votaries.  What  the  true  end  therefore  of  our 
serving  God  is,  may  be  easily  inferred  from  a  right 
apprehension  of  his  nature :  for  do  but  consider  him 
as  a  Being  that  is  above  all  want,  that  is  infinitely 
satisfied  in  his  own  perfections,  and  an  unbounded 
ocean  of  happiness  to  himself  and  then,  what  other 
end  can  you  purpose  in  serving  him,  but  to  derive 
perfection  and  happiness  from  him,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  and  you  will  be  glorified  to- 
gether ? 

IV.  And  lastly,  a  right  apprehension  of  God  is 
also  necessary  to  furnish  us  with  proper  motives  and 
encouragements  to  serve  him.  It  is  the  nature  of  all 
reasonable  beings  to  be  drawn  forth  into  action  by 
motives  and  arguments ;  and  the  most  powerful  ar- 
guments to  move  us  Godward  are  drawn  firom  the 
nature  of  God,  fi^m  his  majesty  and  holiness,  his 
truth  and  justice,  his  mercy  and  goodness ;  none  of 
which  can  have  their  just  and  full  influence  upon  us, 
unless  we  have  a  right  and  genuine  apprehension  of 
tbem :  the  consideration  of  his  majesty  is  naturally 
apt  to  strike  our  minds  into  an  awful  reverence  of 
his  authority ;  but  if  we  look  upon  it  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  mere  arbitrary  greatness,  that  governs  not 
itself  by  counsel  and  reason,  but  by  a  blind,  and 
absolute,  and  unaccountable  will,  that  always  chooses 
and  refuses  pro  imperio,  without  any  regard  to  the 
eternal  reasons  of  things,  we  may  be  astonished  and 
confounded  at  it,  but  we  can  never  truly  reverence 
it.  The  consideration  of  his  holiness  is  naturally  apt 
to  deter  us  firom  approaching  him  with  vicious  and 
impure  affections ;  but  if  we  place  his  holiness  in  a 
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mere  formal  affection  of  external  decency,  respect^ 
and  reverence,  and  not  in  the  immutable  conformity 
of  his  will  with  the  eternal  rules  of  righteousness,  it 
may  move  us  to  be  very  ceremonious  and  respectful 
to  him,  as  to  the  place,  and  garb,  and  posture  of  our 
worship,  but  it  will  never  prevail  with  us  to  cleanse 
and  rectify  our  hearts  and  affections.  Again,  the 
consideration  of  his  justice  is  naturally  apt  to  re* 
strain  us  from  affronting  his  authority,  by  perverse 
and  wilful  violations  of  his  laws ;  but  while  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  stem  and  implacable  attribute,  which 
nothing  will  appease  and  satisfy  but  blood  and  re- 
venge,  it  may  overwhelm  us  with  horror  and  despair, 
but  it  will  never  persuade  us  to  reform  and  amend. 
Once  more,  the  consideration  of  his  mercy  is  na- 
turally apt,  when  we  are  gone  astray,  to  invite  us  to 
return,  with  the  hopeful  prospect  it  gives  us  of  par- 
don and  reconciliation ;  but  while  we  look  upon  it 
under  the  notion  of  a  blind  pity,  or  effeminate  easi- 
ness and  tenderness  of  n&ture,  that  will  admit  of  no 
severity,  how  wholesome  soever  or  necessary  to  the 
ends  of  government ;  instead  of  moving  us  to  repent* 
ance,  it  will  animate  us  in  our  rebellion.  In  fine, 
the  consideration  of  his  goodness  is  naturally  apt  to 
work  upon  our  ingenuity,  and  to  draw  us  Godwards 
with  the  cords  of  a  man^  and  the  bonds  of  lave ; 
but  while  we  mistake  it  for  a  blind  partiality,  that 
chooses  its  favourites  without  reason,  and  rewards 
them  without  respect  to  their  qualifications,  instead 
of  captivating  our  love,  it  will  provoke  our  disdain^ 
and  excite  in  us  a  secret  contempt  and  aversation. 

Thus  though  the  nature  of  God  be  in  itself  a  most 
fruitful  topic  of  motives  and  arguments  to  engage  us 
to  serve  and  obey  him,  yet  by  the  fabe  representa- 
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tions  that  are  soinetimes  made  of  it,  it  maj  be  per- 
▼erted  into  an  inducement  to  wickedness,  and  made 
a  plausible  pretence  to  encourage  and  justify  us  in 
our  rebellions  against  him.  Whilst  we  look  upon 
God  as  he  is  in  himself,  shining  with  his  own  un- 
stained and  immaculate  glories,  there  is  nothing 
more  apt  to  influence  all  the  springs  of  motion  with- 
in us ;  to  inflame  our  love,  encourage  our  hope,  and 
alarm  our  fear,  and  by  these  to  set  the  wheels  of  our 
obedience  agoing.  For  there  is  nothing  in  human 
nature  that  is  capable  of  being  moved  and  affected 
by  reason,  which  hath  not  an  answerable  reason  in 
the  nature  of  God  to  move  and  affect  it.  And  as  in 
him  there  are  all  the  reasons  that  can  affect  us,  so 
there  is  all  the  force  and  efficacy  of  those  reasons, 
every  thing  in  him  being  perfect  and  infinite;  in 
him  there  is  an  infinite  beauty  to  attract  our  love, 
an  infinite  good  to  inflame  our  desire,  an  infinite 
kindness  to  affect  our  ingenuity,  an  infinite  justice 
armed  with  an  infinite  power  to  awaken  our  fear, 
an  infinite  mercy  to  invite  our  hope,  and  an  infinite 
truth  to  confirm  and  support  it.  So  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  all  human  imaginations  to  frame 
or  fancy  an  object  that  is  so  every  way  fitted  to 
affect  human  nature,  and  influence  all  its  principles 
of  action,  as  (rod  in  himself  is.  Whilst  therefore  we 
apprehend  him  truly,  and  as  he  is  in  himself,  the 
consideration  of  him  must  needs  be  of  wonderful 
force  to  oblige  us  to  serve  and  obey  him ;  and  there 
1i  not  one  of  all  those  glorious  perfections  in  which 
his  nature  is  arrayed,  but  will  suggest  to  us  some 
powerful  persuasive  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  either 
by  our  fear  or  our  hope,  our  love  or  our  gratitude, 
incline  our  hearts  to  keep  his  commandments.     So 
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thot  if  we  are  ignorant  of  his  perfections,  or  do  en- 
tertain Mse  notions  concerning  them,  we  shall  either 
want  those  motives  to  piety  which  they  naturally 
suggest,  or  draw  arguments  from  them  to  encourage 
and  justify  us  in  our  rebellions  against  him.  And 
thus  you  see,  in  all  these  instances,  how  indispensably 
necessary  right  notions  of  God  are  to  engage  us  to 
serve  and  obey  him. 


SECT.  II. 

Rules  for  the  forming  right  apprelienmns  of  God, 

DiONYSIUS  the  Areopagite,  and  from  him  all  the 
schoolmen,  assign  three  ways  by  which  we  are  to 
frame  our  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  God,  viz. 
mam  catMoUtatist  viam  emineniue,  et  viam  remo* 
iUmU,  i.  e.  ''  the  way  of  causality,  the  way  of  emi* 
<<  nency,  and  the  way  of  remotion."  The  first  con- 
sists in  arguing  from  those  perfections  which  Qod 
hath  caused  and  produced  in  his  creatures  to  the 
perfections  of  his  nature.  For  whatsoever  d^rees 
of  perfection  there  are  in  the  creature,  they  must 
either  be  uncreated,  which  is  a  contradiction,  or  flow 
from  the  Creator,  as  from  the  immense  ocean  of  all 
perfection ;  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  flow  frtmi 
him,  unless  they  w^e  first  in  him.  So  that  when 
we  behold  such  and  such  perfections  in  the  creature, 
we  may  from  them  most  certainly  infer  that  the 
same  are  all  in  God,  who  is  the  cause  and  fountain 
of  them ;  and  though  the  divine  nature  abounds  with 
innumerable  virtues  and  perfections,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  by  our  own  natural  light,  to  discover 
any  other  of  them  than  those  of  which  he  himself 
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hath  imprinted  some  specimens  upon  created  beings ; 
tJiese  being  the  only  scales  by  which  our  understands 
ing  can  ascend  to  the  reach  and  view  of  the  divine 
perfections.  But  because  all  created  perfections  are 
not  only  shorj;  in  their  degrees,  but  also  intermingled 
with  defects  in  their  very  kind  and  nature ;  there- 
fore  in  attributing  them  to  God,  we  ought  carefully 
to  abstract  from  them  whatever  is  defective,  wheUier 
it  be  in  kind  or  degree.  For  God  is  the  cause  of 
perfection  only,  but  not  of  defect;  which,  so  far 
forth  as  it  is  natural  to  created  beings,  hath  no  cause 
at  all,  but  is  merely  a  negation  or  nonentity.  For 
every  created  thing  was  a  negation  or  nonentity 
before  ever  it  had  a  positive  being,  and  it  had  only 
so  much  of  its  primitive  negation  taken  away  from 
)t,  as  it  had  positive  being  conferred  on  it:  and 
therefore  so  far  forth  as  it  is,  its  being  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  sovereign  cause  that  produced  it ;  but 
sp  far  forth  as  it  is  not,  its  not  being  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  original  nonentity  out  of  which  it  was 
produced.  For  that  which  was  once  nothing  would 
still  have  been  nothing,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cause 
that  gave  being  to  it ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  so  far 
nothing  still,  i.  e.  limited  and  defective,  is  only  to  be 
attributed  to  its  own  primitive  nothingness.  As  for 
instance,  if  I  give  a  poor  man  an  hundred  pounds, 
that  he  is  worth,  so  much  money  is  wholly  owing  to 
me,  but  that  he  is  not  worth  an  hundred  more  is 
owing  only  to  his  own  poverty :  and  just  so,  that  I 
have  such  and  such  perfections  of  being  is  wholly 
owing  to  God  who  produced  me  out  of  nothing,  but 
that  I  have  such  and  such  defects  of  being  is  only 
Qwing  to  that  nonentity  out  of  which  he  produced 
ine;  and  therefore  since  our  perfections,  are. derived 
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from  God,  but  not  our  defects,  it  i»  altogether  as  un^ 
reasonable  to  attribute  the  latter  to  him,  as  it  is  rea-^ 
sonable  to  attribute  the  former. 

Now  the  defects  of  created  perfections,  which  we 
are  to  remove  and  abstract  from  God  in  our  concep* 
tions  of  him,  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  of  the  thing : 
secondly,  of  the  mode  of  the  thing.  The  defect  of 
the  thing  is  when  the  thing  itself  is  such  as  that  it 
wholly  excludes  something  much  better  and  more 
perfect :  thus  matter,  for  instance,  is  defective  in  the 
thing,  because  it  excludes  spiritual  and  immaterial 
substance,  which  is  much  more  excellent  than  itself. 
The  defect  of  the  mode  of  the  things  is  when  the 
thing  is  so  excellent  in  itself,  as  that  it  excludes  no^ 
thing  better,  but  yet  is  deficient  in  degrees  of  perfec*- 
tion.  As  for  instance,  wisdom  and  goodness,  reason 
and  understanding,  are  things  so  excellent  in  them- 
selves, as  that  they  exclude  nothing  that  is  more  ex* 
cellent,  but  yet,  as  residing  in  created  beings,  want 
a  great  many  possible  degrees  of  perfection.  Now 
both  these  defects  being  natural  and  uncaused,  and  so 
cannot  proceed  from  the  Author  of  nature,  and  not 
proceeding  from  him  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
in  him,  and  therefore  in  pur  conceptions  of  him 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  him.  In  respect  there- 
fore of  these  twofold  defects  in  created  perfections, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  conceive  of  God  in  the  way 
of  remotion  and  eminence,  as  well  as  of  causality ; 
otherwise  we  shaU  injuriously  attribute  to  him  the 
defects  of  his  creatures,  of  which  he  is  not  the  cause, 
as  well  as  their  perfections,  of  which  he  is.  If  there- 
fore we  would  do  God  right,  in  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  of  him,  we  must  in  the  first  place  re- 
move from  him  all  defect  in  the  thing,  i.  e.  all  matter 
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and  material  peifections ;  because  they  are  defective 
in  their  very  kind  and  nature,  as  excluding  such 
substance  and  perfections  as  are  incomparably  more 
excellent  than  themselves :  and  this  is  to  conceive  of 
him  in  the  way  of  remotion,  which  consists  in  re- 
moving all  kind  of  matter  and  material  affections 
from  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  God.  And 
then  in  the  second  place  we  must  abstract  from  him 
all  the  defect  in  the  mode  of  the  thing,  i.  e.  all  the 
defect  of  degrees  of  these  spiritual  perfections  of  the 
caneature  which  we  attribute  to  him,  and  raise  and 
exalt  them  in  our  own  minds  to  their  utmost  height 
and  eminence ;  and  this  is  to  conceive  of  him  in  the 
•way  of  eminency,  which  consists  in  ascribing  to  God 
the  short  and  limited  perfections  of  his  creatures 
abstracted  from  all  defect  and  limitation.  These 
three  ways  therefore  are  all  indispensably  necessary 
to  lead  us  to  a  true  discovery  of  the  nature  of  God ; 
as  will  yet  farther  appear  by  the  following  rules  I 
shall  lay  down  for  the  forming  a  right  notion  and 
apprehension  of  him. 

First,  If  we  would  think  aright  of  God,  we  must 
attribute  all  possible  perfection  to  him.    ^ 

Secondly,  In  forming  our  notions  of  his  perfec- 
tions, we  must  take  our  rise  from  the  perfections  we 
behold  in  his  creatures. 

Thirdly,  In  ascribing  to  him  the  perfections  of  his 
creatures,  we  mUst  abstract  from  them  every  thing 
that  is  defective  and  imperfect. 

Fourthly,  In  arguing  from  the  perfections  of  the 
cwature  to  the  perfections  of  God,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  the  state  and  relations  of  God  and 
creature. 

Fifthly,  Though  in  arguing  from  the  perfections 
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of  the  creature  to  the  perfections  of  Ood,  we  are  not 
to  subject  him  to  the  rules  of  a  creature,  yet  we  are 
always  to  suppose  his  will  and  his  power  to  be  in 
perfect  subjection  to  the  perfections  of  his  nature. 

Sixthly,  In  conceiving  of  his  perfections,  we  must 
always  suppose  them  to  be  exactly  harmonious  and 
consistent  with  each  other. 

I.  To  the  forming  of  a  right  apprehension  of  Ood, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  ascribe  to  him  all  possible 
perfection.  For  he  being  the  first  and  supreme 
cause,  from  whence  all  the  perfections  of  being  are 
derived,  must  necessarily  include  all  perfection  in 
himself,  and  be  all  those  perfections  which  he  hath 
communicated  to  others :  for  how  can  he  give  that 
which  he  hath  not?  It  is  true  indeed,  free  causes 
may  give  less  to  their  effects  than  they  have  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  give 
more ;  though  they  may  withhold  from  those  efiTectS 
any  perfection  or  degree  of  perfection  which  they 
have,  they  cannot  derive  to  them  any  which  they 
have  not.  Whatsoever  therefore  is  a  perfection  of 
being,  must  necessarily  be  essential  to  that  supreme 
cause  from  whence  all  being  is  derived ;  otherwise 
there  would  be  more  in  his  effects  than  there  is  in 
himself,  and  consequently  more  than  he  could  give, 
or  be  the  cause  of,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

And  as  all  those  perfections  that  are  in  created 
beings  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  nature  of  Gkid, 
so  must  all  those  too  that  are  possible  in  themselves. 
For  every  perfection  that  is  possible  in  itself  must 
be  possible  to  him  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things ; 
but  no  perfection  can  be  possible  to  him  that  is  not 
actually  in  him ;  for  no  cause  can  produce  that  per- 
fection in  another  which  it  hath  not  in  itself,  and 
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therefore  if  there  be  any  perfection  that  is  not  inr 
him,  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  produced  by 
him ;  and  that  which  is  impossible  to  God  must  be 
impossible  in  its  own  nature ;  that  which  is  not  an 
object  of  omnipotent  power  is  not  an  object  of  any 
power ;  and  that  which  is  not  an  object  of  any  power 
is  in  itself  impossible.  Since  therefore  every  perfec- 
tion that  is  possible  in  itself  must  be  possible  to 
God,  and  since  no  perfection  that  is  not  in  him  can 
be  possible  to  him ;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  all 
the  perfections  that  are  possible  in  themselves  are 
actually  existing  in  the  nature  of  God. 

II.  In  forming  our  notions  of  God's  perfections, 
we  must  take  our  rise  from  those  perfections  which 
we  behold  in  his  creatures.  For  our  understanding 
being  too  shortsighted  to  penetrate  immediately  into 
the  substance  and  essence  of  things,  hath  no  other 
way  to  know  and  apprehend  them,  but  either  by 
their  causes  or  by  their  effects ;  but  now  God  being 
the  first  and  supreme  fountain  of  all  causes,  cannot 
be  known  by  his  cause,  because  he  hath  none,  and 
therefore  is  knowable  only  by  his  effects,  that  is,  by 
the  works  of  his  creation  that  lie  before  us,  and  are 
within  the  prospect  of  our  understandings ;  in  the 
which  all  that  is  excellent  and  good  is  an  illustrious 
comment  and  paraphrase  upon  God. 

Now  the  effects  of  Grod  are  all  reducible  to  these 
four  generals,  substance  or  essence,  life,  sense,  and 
reason ;  all  which  are  in  man,  who  is  the  epitome  of 
the  world,  and  a  complete  model  of  all  the  works  of 
God;  and  therefore  not  only  all  these,  but  all  the 
proper  excellencies  and  perfections  of  these,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  God,  from  whom  they  are  de- 
rived. 
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The  first  effect  of  God  i&  substance.  Now  thef 
proper  perfections  of  substance  are  amplitude  and 
fulness  of  being.  By  the  amplitude  of  substance,  I 
mean  its  greatness  or  largeness  as  to  the  diffusion  oi' 
extent  of  it,  in  opposition  to  littleness,  or^  which  is 
the  same  thing,  to  being  defined  to,  or  circumscribed 
within,  .a  small  and  inconsiderable  space ;  by  the  ful- 
ness of  substance,  I  mean  its  having  more  of  essence 
or  being,  by  which  it  is  more  removed  from  not 
being,  in  opposition  to  things  that  have  but  little 
being  in  them,  that  are  of  so  fleeting  and  transitory 
a  nature,  as  that  they  are  next  to  nothing.  Where- 
fore in  conceiving  of  God,  we  must  ascribe  to  him 
these  perfections  of  substance,  even  to  their  utmost 
possibility,  that  is,  we  must  conceive  him  to  be  a 
being  of  infinite  amplitude,  that  is  neither  defined 
nor  circumscribed  within  any  certain  space,  but  co- 
exists with,  and  penetrates  and  passes  through  all 
things :  and  by  thus  conceiving  of  him  we  attribute 
to  him  immensity,  which  consists  in  being  unconfined 
by  any  bounds  of  space  in  the  outspreading  of  him-> 
self  to  all  places  that  we  can  see  or  imagine,  and  in- 
finitely beyond  them.  And  then  in  conceiving  of 
him  we  must  also  ascribe  to  him  infinite  fulness  of 
b^i)g»  by  which  he  is  so  infinitely  removed  from  not 
being,  as  that  he  cannot  but  be ;  and  by  thus  con- 
ceiving of  him,  we  attribute  to  him  necessary  ex- 
istence, which  consists  in  being  out  of  all  possibility 
of  not  being. 

But  then,  secondly,  another  of  those  works  of  God, 
from  which  we  are  to  take  our  rise  in  conceiving  of 
his  perfections,  is  life.  For  he  is  the  cause  and 
fountain  of  all  that  life  that  is  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  must  not  only  have  life  in  himself,  but  the 
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utmost  perfection  of  it  also  that  is  possiUe.  Now 
tb^  perfections  of  life  are  activity  and  duration : 
by  activity,  I  mean  a  vigorous  power  and  ability  to 
act,  in  opposition  to  weakness  and  impotence,  which 
must  needs  be  a  great  perfection  of  life,  which  is  the 
spring  and  principle  of  action :  by  duration,  I  mean  a 
long  continuance  of  life,  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  short  and  momentary;  for  the  more  lasting  the 
life  is,  the  more  perfect  it  is,  and  the  more  there  is 
of  it  Wherefore,  in  conceiving  of  God,  we  must 
ascribe  to  him  the  utmost  perfection  of  life  that  is 
possible,  that  is,  we  must  conceive  him  to  be  infi* 
nitely  active  and  powerful,  and  doth  what  he  pleases 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  can  effect  whatsoever 
is  possible  in  itself,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  other 
perfections  of  his  nature ;  and  in  thus  conceiving  of 
hiniy  we  attribute  omnipotence  to  him,  which  consists 
in  an  ability  to  do  every  thing  that  doth  not  imply 
a  contradiction,  either  to  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves,  or  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the 
doer;  and  then  in  conceiving  of  him  we  must  also 
ascribe  to  him  an  infinite  duration  of  life,  that  is,  a 
life  that  is  not  bounded  either  by  a  beginning  or  an 
end,  but  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  co* 
exists  and  runs  parallel  with  all  duration  pasty  and 
present,  and  to  come;  and  by  thus  conceiving  of 
him  we  attribute  eternity  to  him,  which  consists  in 
a  boundless  duration  of  life  without  any  term  of  be* 
ginning  or  end. 

But  then,  thirdly,  another  of  these  effects  of  Ood, 
from  which  we  are  to  take  our  rise  in  conceiving 
the  perfections  of  God,  is  sense ;  by  which  I  do  not 
understand  carnal  or  material  sense  only,  which 
consists  in  perceiving  the  strokes  and  impressions  of 
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material  objects  on  our  sensories,  but  sense  in  the 
general,  whether  it  be  of  material  or  spiritual  beings. 
For  that  spiritual  beings  have  as  exquisite  a  sense 
of  spiritual  objects  as  corporal  of  corporeal  ones^ 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made ;  because  otherwise  we 
must  suppose  them  insensible  both  of  pleasure  and 
pain.     Now  the  perfection  of  sense  is  quickness  and 
sagacity  of  perception,  whether  it  be  of  painful  or 
of  pleasant,  grateful  or  ungrateful  objects ;  and  that 
is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  beasts  and  men,  but  also 
in  separated  spirits,  in  angels,  and  in  God  himsel£ 
For  though  none  of  these  have  any  corporeal  sense 
to  feel  and  perceive  the  impressions  of  corporeal  ob-» 
jects,  yet  that  both  angels  and  separated  spirits  have 
a  spiritual  sense  of  spiritual  impressions,  by  which 
they  are  subjected  to  pain  and  pleasure,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  though  Qod^  by  the  infinite  perfection 
of  his  nature,  is  exempt  from  all  sense  of  pain,  yet  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  who  is  the  fountain 
from  whence  all  sense  is  derived  should  himself  be  in* 
sensible ;  and  if  he  be  not,  we  ought  to  suppose  him 
to  be  as  sensible  of  all  that  is  truly  pleasant  and 
good,  as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  and  where  there  is  no 
infinite  good,  as  there  is  in  the  nature  of  God,  it  ia 
impossible  to  be  infinitely  sensible  of  it ;  and  in  thus 
conceiving,  we  attribute  to  him  infinite  happiness. 
For  what  else  is  an  infinite  sense  of  good,  but  infi- 
nite pleasure  and  happiness ;  and  this  is  the  happi- 
ness of  God,  that  he  is  infinitely  perfect  in  himself, 
and  infinitely  sensible  of  his  own  perfections,  and 
therein  infinitely  pleased  and  ddighted. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  another  of  those  works  of 
Grod  from  whence  we  are  to  take  our  rise  in  conceiv- 
ing of  his  perfectidns,  is  reason.     For  that  light  of 
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reason  which  shineth  in  human  and  angelical  minds 
being  rayed  forth,  and  derived  from  him,  he  must 
be  supposed  to  have  reason  in  himself,  and  to  have 
it  in  its  uUnost  possible  perfection.     Now  the  per^ 
fection  of  reason  consists  in  knowledge  and  wisdom 
in  the  understanding,  and  rectitude  or  righteous- 
ness in  the  will.     By  knowledge,  I  mean  consider- 
ing and  understanding  things  absolutely  as  they  are 
in  their  own  natures,  in  their  powers  and  propcH*- 
tions,  differences  and  circumstances.     By  wisdom, 
I  understand  a  thorough  consideration  of  things  as 
they  are  related  to  one  another  under  the  notion  of 
Hieans  and  ends,  and  of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  to 
the  end  and  purposes  they  are  designed  for.    Where- 
fi>re  in  conceiving  of  Grod  we  must  ascribe  to  him 
all  possible  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  is,  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  all  things  that  either  are,  or  have 
been,  or  shall  be,  or  can  be ;  in  short,  a  knowledge 
infinitely  extensive,  as  comprehending  all  knowabie 
olgects,  and   infinitely  intensive,  as  seeing  every 
single  object  in  all  its  relations,  dependencies,  and 
circumstances  with   a   most  perfect  and  infallible 
view ;  and  in  thus  conceiving  of  him  we  attribute  to 
him  omniscience  and  infinite  wisdom.     By  rectitude 
or  righteousness  in  the  will,  which  is  the  other  per- 
fection of  reason,  I  mean  a  conformity  of  the  will, 
and  consequently  of  the  affections  and  action^  to  all 
that  right  reason  dictates  and  prescribes:  for  the 
j^per  office  of  reason  is  to  conduct  the  will,  and  to 
give  bounds  and  measures  to  our  principles  of  ac« 
tion ;  and  in  following  right  reason,  and  choosing 
and  refusing  by  its  eternal  prescriptions,  consists 
the  rectitude  of  the  will,  and  in  that  all  moral  per- 
In  conceiving  of  God  therefore  we  must 
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attribute  to  him  all  those  moral  perfections  which 
consist  in  the  entire  compliance  of  his  will  with  the 
dictates  of  his  infallible  reason,  and  choosing  every 
thing  which  right  reason  approves,  and  refusing 
every  thing  which  it  disallows,  and  this  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom  and.  exactness ;  and  in  thus 
conceiving  of  him  we  attribute  to  him  infinite  good- 
ness, infinite  justice,  and  infinite  truth.  For  as  for 
the  first,  viz.  infinite  goodness,  which  consists  in  the 
invariable  incKnation  of  his  will  to  do  good  to  and 
procure  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  by  which  he 
is  infinitely  removed  from  envy  and  malice,  right 
reason  dictates  to  him,  that,  being  infinitely  happy  in 
himself,  the  best  and  most  becoming  thing  he  can. 
do,  is  to  propagate  his  own  likeness  and  resemblance 
by  doing  good  to  and  procuring  the  happiness  of 
others;  and  that  envy  and  malice,  which  are  the 
properties  bf  poor  and  indigent  beings,  are  infinitely 
unbeseeming  him,  who  is  a  self-sufficient  nature :  and 
accordingly  his  will,  which  always  follows  his  reason^ 
is  infinitely  propense  to  the  one,  and  averse  to  the 
Other.  And  as  for  the  second,  which  is  infinite  jus^ 
tice,  which  consists  in  dealing  with  his  creatures  ac- 
cording to  their  ^several  deserts,  by  which  he  is  in- 
finitely removed  from  all  partiality  and  injustice, 
right  reason  dictates  to  him,  that  since  there  is  an 
immutable  good  and  evil  in  the  actions  of  free  and 
reasonable  agents,  it  is  fit  that  those  who  do  good 
should  receive  good  from  him,  who  is  the  supreme 
judge  and  moderator,  and  those  who  do  evil,  evil,  in 
proportion  to  the  good  and  evil  of  thdr  doings ;  and 
that  to  reward  evil  actions,  and  to  punish  good  ones, 
or  to  reward  those  that  are  less  good  beyond  those 
that  are  more,  or  punish  those  that  are  more  evil, 
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beneath  those  that  are  less,  is  to  go  cross  to  the 
reasons  of  things ;  and  by  these  dictates  of  reaacm 
his  will  is  invariably  regulated  in  all  its  transfictions 
with  his  creatures.  Lastly,  as  for  infinite  truths 
which  consists  in  a  perfect  agreement  of  his  dedara* 
tions  with  his  intentions,  especially  in  matters  of 
promise,  whereby  he  is  infinitely  removed  from  all 
deceit  and  felsehood ;  right  reason  dictates  to  him, 
that  to  speak  truth  is  the  only  natural  end  of  speak* 
ing ;  that  to  promise  is  to  give  a  right ;  and  to  intend 
to  perfi>rm,  strict  justice :  that  on  the  contrary,  ly- 
ing perverts  the  use  of  speech,  and  betrays  a  base- 
ness and  meanness  of  spirit ;  that  to  deceive  is  to  in- 
jure, and  to  falsify  promise  is  to  commit  a  robbery ; 
and  accordingly  his  will,  which  is  ever  guided  by 
his  reason,  embraces  truth,  and  rejects  fiEilsdiood 
with  infinite  abhorrence. 

And  thus  fix)m  the  various  perfections  of  God's 
works  which  are  before  us,  we  may  fairly  argue  to 
aH  the  perfections  of  God  himself.  For  whatsoever 
perfections  he  hath  given,  he  must  have ;  and  what- 
soever perfections  he  hath,  he  must  have  so  far  as  it 
is  possible :  for  if  it  be  possible,  it  must  be  within 
his  power ;  and  if  it  be  within  his  power,  to  be  sure 
it  is  included  in  his  nature ;  otherwise  he  must 
choose  to  be  less  perfect  when  it  is  in  his  power  to 
be  more.  And  by  thus  taking  our  rise  to  God  from 
the  perfections  of  the  creature,  we  discover  him  to 
be  an  immense  self-existing  substance,  that  is  omni- 
potent, eternal,  infinitely  knowing  and  wise,  just 
and  good,  faithful  and  happy.  But  to  render  our 
discovery  yet  more  complete, 

III.  It  is  necessary  that,  in  ascribing  to  him  the 
perfections  of  the  creature,  we  abstract  from  them 
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e^ery  thing  that  is  defective  and  imperfect.  For  to 
be  sure  there  is  nothing  can  be  defective  or  imper^ 
feet  in  the  cause  and  author  of  all  perfection.  So 
that  whereas  all  other  beings  have  some  defect  or 
other  intermingled  with  their  perfections,  and  do 
either  want  some  kind  of  perfection,  or  some  degree 
of  those  kinds  wherewith  they  are  adorned,  God 
hath  all  kinds  and  all  d^rees  of  all  kinds  of  perfec* 
tion ;  and  so  we  must  conceive  of  him,  if  we  would 
do  him  right,  when  we  attribute  to  him  the  above- 
named  perfections..  As  for  instance,  when  we  attri- 
bute to  him  the  perfections  of  substance,  we  must 
abstract  from  them  the  defect  of  corporeity  or  mate* 
rial  extension,  which,  compared  with  spirituality,  is  a 
migfaty  defect  and  imperfection  of  substance,  both  as 
to  its  amplitude  and  fulness  of  essence.  For  no  cor- 
poreal substance  can  be  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  place  where  another  corporeal  substance  is; 
because  it  consists  of  such  parts  as  cannot  penetrate 
each  other :  so  that  every  body  must  be  limited  in 
presence,  because  it  cannot  be  where  another  body 
is ;  whereas  a  spirit  being  penetrable  itself,  can  pe- 
netrate or  pass  through  all  things^  and  consequently 
be  present  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place 
where  not  only  other  bodies  are,  but  other  spirits 
too.  So  that  by  attributing  body  or  matter  to  God, 
we  must  necessarily  confine  and  limit  the  amplitude 
of  his  substance,  which,  if  it  be  bodily,  must  necessa- 
rily be  excluded  from  aU  those  places  in  which  other 
bodily  substances  are,  and  consequently  have  but  a 
finite  and  limited  presence,  which  utterly  destroys 
the  infinite  amplitude  and  omnipresence  of  his  sub- 
stance. And  then  bodily  substances  being  all  com- 
pounded of  divisible  parts,  and  consequently  liable 
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to  be  divided  and  corrupted*  cannot  have  that  fidness 
of  being  in  them  which  spirits  have»  whidi  are 
simple  and  uncompounded  substances,  and  conse- 
quently void  of  all  principles  of  corruption ;  so  that 
bjr  attributing  body  or  matter  to  God,  we  subtract 
from  the  infinite  fulness  of  his  being,  and  instead  of 
ascribing  to  him  necessary  existence,  which  puts 
him  beyond  all  possibility  of  not  being,  degrade  him 
into  a  divisible  and  anrruptible  nature.  Wherefere 
in  attributing  to  God  the  perfections  of  substance, 
we  must  abstract  from  them  all  matter  and  material 
affections,  and  conceive  of  him  as  a  most  pure  and 
simple  spirit. 

Again ;  when  we  attribute  to  him  the  perfections 
of  life,  viz.  power  or  activity  and  duration,  we  must 
wholly  abstract  from  them  all  those  imperfections 
with  whidi  they  are  commixed  in  the  creature.  As 
for  instance,  activity  in  the  creature  is  attended  with 
labour  and  pains ;  the  not  abstracting  of  which  from 
the  activity  of  God,  made  Epicurus  suppose  him  to 
be  a  restive  being,  that  withdrew  himself  from  ac- 
tion, for  fear  of  disturbing  his  own  happiness  by  it ; 
whereas  labour  and  pains  are  the  imperfections  of 
activity,  and  so  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  our 
conception  of  God's,  which  being  infinite,  there  is 
nothing  can  be  difficult  or  uneasy  to  him.  For  it  is 
because  of  imperfection  that  labour  and  trouble  do 
attend  any  beings  in  their  operations ;  could  they 
do  what  they  do  perfectiy,  it  would  be  no  labour  at 
all  to  them.  God  therefore  having  an  infinite  power 
to  effect  what  he  pleases,  whatsoever  he  doth  he 
doth  it  most  perfectiy,  and  consequently  without 
any  toil  or  labour ;  and  since  all  things  were  derived 
from  him,  and  are  dependent  upon  him,  they  must 
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all  be  perfectly  subject  to  his  power;  and  where 
there  is  perfect  subjection,  there  can  be  no  resistance ; 
and  where  there  is  no  resistance,  there  can  be  no  la- 
ix>ur.  And  then  as  for  duration,  which  is  the  other 
perfection  of  life,  in  the  creature  it  is  attended  with 
dependence.  For  there  is  no  life  but  depends  upon 
God,  to  be  shortened  or  prolonged  according  to  his 
pleasure ;  the  lives  of  all  beings  are  maintained  and 
supplied  by  his  all-enlivening  power  and  influence, 
which  if  he  withdraw  from  them  but  one  moment, 
they  presently  expire ;  so  that  the  duration  of  all 
created  life  is  dependent  and  precarious ;  and  even 
those  beings  that  shall  live  for  ever,  have  no  other 
tenure  of  life  but  God's  will  and  pleasure,  who  with 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  can  blow  them  out  when 
he  pleases.  But  the  duration  of  God's  life  is  alto- 
gether  independent ;  for  he  subsists  of  himself,  frtmi 
that  infinite  fulness  of  being  that  is  in  him,  and  hath 
done  so  from  all  eternity  past,  when  there  was  no 
other  cause  but  himself  in  being,  and  therefore  can 
do  so  to  all  eternity  to  come,  without  the  support  or 
assistance  of  any  other  cause.  So  that  he  is  not  at 
all  beholden  for  his  duration  to  the  good-will  and 
pleasure  of  any  other  being,  but  derives  it  from  an 
inexhaustible  spring  of  life  within  himself,  whence 
he  also  derives  life  to  all  other  beings. 

Again;  when  we  attribute  to  him  the  perfection  of 
sense,  viz.  quickness,  and  exquisiteness  of  perception, 
we  must  wholly  abstract  from  it  all  that  imperfec* 
tion  with  which  it  is  attended  in  the  creature ;  for 
in  them  it  is  attended  with  sundry  affections  wUch 
argue  imperfection  in  their  nature  and  happiness; 
such  as  fear,  sorrow,  repentance,  desperation,  and 
the  like ;  all  which  argue  a  defi^  of  power  or  wisr 
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dom,  and  proceed  from  a  quick  sense  of  evil  past,  or 
piesent,  or  to  come ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  per* 
feet  happiness.  When  therefore  we  attribute  to 
God  this  perfection  of  sense,  we  must  abstract  from 
it  all  those  affections  which  proceed  from  the  sense 
of  evil  or  pain.  For  he  is  so  infinitely  perfect  both 
in  nature  and  happiness,  that  no  evil  can  approach 
him,  to  vex  or  disturb  him,  or  make  any  painful  im- 
pressions on  his  nature ;  and  being  so,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  in  propriety  of  speedi  he  should  either 
ftar,  or  grieve,  or  repent,  m  despair.  All  these  af« 
fiBctions  indeed  are  in  scripture  attributed  to  him ; 
but  then  it  is  in  an  improper  and  metaphorical 
aense ;  not  as  if  he  did  at  any  time  feel  these  pas* 
sions  within  himself,  but  because  he  demeans  himsdf 
towards  us  as  if  he  did;  nor  as  if  the  affections 
themsdves  had  any  ptece  in  his  nature,  but  because 
the  natural  effects  of  them  appear  in  his  actions  and 
behaviour.  And  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
Msents  aU  those  evils  which  good  men  suffer,  and 
bad  men  commit,  yet  it  is  not  from  any  painful  im- 
pression that  they  make  upon  his  nature;  for  he 
neither  feels  the  miseries  he  pities  and  relieves,  nor 
is  vexed  at  the  sins  he  detests  and  abhors ;  but  all 
the  resentment  he  hath,  both  of  the  evil  of  our  suf- 
ferings and  sins,  is  perfectly  calm  to  himself,  and 
devoid  of  all  passion  and  disturbance.  It  is  true,  his 
will,  being  perfectly  reasonable,  must  be  differently 
affected  towards  different  objects,  and  contrarily 
affected  towards  contrary  objects;  because  they  pro- 
pose to  it  different  and  contrary  reasons ;  and  there- 
fore, as  it  must  be  affected  with  complacency  to- 
wards good  objects,  so  it  must  be  affected  with  ab- 
horrence towards  bad;  but  this  abhorrence  arises 
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not  either  from  any  sense  of  hurt  they  do  him,  or 
fear  of  hurt  they  can  do  him,  his  nature  being 
wholly  impassible,  but  from  the  repugnancy  they 
bear  to  his  own  infallible  reason  ;  and  his  abhorrence 
being  wholly  founded  in  his  reason,  and  not  in  any 
sense  or  feeling  he  hath  of  the  evil  he  detests,  must 
upon  this  account  be  stripped  of  all  grief  and  vexa- 
tion. Wherefore  in  attributing  to  God  the  perfec- 
tion of  sense,  we  must  take  care  to  abstract  from  it 
all  those  affections  which  spring  out  of  the  imperfec- 
tion either  of  our  nature  or  our  happiness. 

But  then,  in  the  last  place,  when  we  attribute  to 
him  the  perfections  of  reason,  viz.  knowledge  and 
rectitude  of  will,  we  must  also  abstract  from  them 
all  those  imperfections  with  which  they  are  attended 
in  the  creature ;  as  for  instance,  knowledge  in  the 
creature  is  attended  with  reasoning  and  discoursing, 
that  is,  inferring  one  thing  from  another,  arguing 
consequents  from  principles,  and  effects  from  causes, 
which  is  a  great  imperfection  of  knowledge,  and  a 
plain  indication  that  it  is  narrow  and  confined  in  it- 
self, and  not  to  be  improved  without  labour  and 
study.  For  that  we  are  fain  to  infer  one  thing  out 
of  another  is  an  evident  token  that  we  know  but  in 
part,  because  in  this  way  our  knowledge  must  be 
successive,  and  we  must  know  one  thing  before  we 
can  know  another ;  we  must  know  the  principles  be- 
fore we  can  know  the  consequents,  and  the  causes 
before  the  effects ;  else  how  can  we  deduce  the  one 
from  the  other  ?  And  this  deducing  or  inferring  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  study  and  labour.  Wherefore 
in  attributing  knowledge  to  God,  we  must  abstract 
from  it  this  imperfection  of  reasoning  and  discourse ; 
for  his  knowledge  being  infinite,  and  unconfined  by 
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the  utmost  extension  and  duration  of  things,  doth  at 
one  intuition,  or  simple  view,  behold  all  things,  past^ 
and  present,  and  to  come ;  yea,  whensoever,  where- 
soever, or  howsoevei*  possible :  and  beholding  as  he 
doth  all  consequents  in  their  principles,  all  effects  in 
their  causes,  he  doth  not  know  one  thing  after  an- 
other, but  comprehends  them  all  together  in  his  infi- 
nite mind,  without  any  succession  or  improvement. 
So  that  from  all  eternity  past  he  knew  as  much  as  he 
doth  now,  and  as  much  as  he  will  do  to  all  eternity 
to  come ;  for  his  knowledge  was  always  infinite,  and 
what  is  infinite  admits  not  either  of  more  or  less. 
And  then  for  that  other  perfection  of  reason  which 
consists  in  rectitude  of  Mdll,  in  the  creature  it  is  ac^ 
quired  even  as  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  by 
which  it  is  measured  and  regulated.  For  rectitude 
of  will,  consisting  in  choosing  and  refusing  as  right 
reason  directs,  must  needs  be  acquired  in  the  crea^ 
ture,  because  that  right  reason  is  so,  by  which  it 
chooses  and  refuses ;  so  that  there  is  the  same  defect 
and  imperfection  in  the  rectitude  of  our  wills,  as 
there  is  in  our  reason  and  knowledge,  that  is,  it  is 
not  altogether,  but  acquired  by  degrees,  and  so,  it 
may  be,  is  infinitely  successive  and  improveable. 
Wherefore,  in  attributing  to  God  rectitude  of  will, 
which,  as  I  shewed  before,  consists  in  goodness,  and 
justice,  and  truth,  we  are  wholly  to  abstract  from  it 
this  imperfection  of  being  acquired.  For  it  is  essen- 
tial to  his  will  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing and  reason,  and  essential  to  his  understand- 
ing to  dictate  to  his  will  all  the  parts  and  degrees 
of  goodness,  justice,  and  truth ;  so  that  the  rectitude 
of  his  will  is  infinite,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  de- 
grees of  it,  there  being  no  good,  no  degree  of  good. 
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that  an  infinite  reason  can  propose,  but  what  his  will 
doth  most  readily  embrace  and  perfectly  comply 
with ;  so  that  the  rectitude  of  his  will  is  such  as 
could  not  be  acquired  part  after  part,  degree  after 
degree,  because  it  is  essentially  infinite ;  and  from 
everlasting  he  was  as  good,  and  as  just,  and  as  faith- 
ful as  now,  and  to  everlasting  he  cannot  he  better,  or 
juster,  or  faithfuller  than  he  is,  because  what  is  es-. 
sentially  infinite  admits  no  improvement  either  of 
parts  or  degrees.  And  thus  you  see  how  in  all  these 
respects  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  framing  a 
right  apprehension  of  God,  that  in  ascribing  to  him 
the  perfections  of  the  creature,  we  abstract  all  those 
defects  and  imperfections  with  which  they  are  inter^ 
mixed. 

IV.  It  is  necessary  that  in  arguing  from  the  per- 
fections of  the  creature  to  the  perfections  of  God,  we 
distinguish  between  the  state  and  relations  of  God 
and  creature.  For  there  are  many  things  which  are 
perfections  in  the  creature,  considering  their  state, 
which  would  be  imperfections  in  God,  considering 
his,  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Aj3  for  instance,  to  be 
dependent  and  humble,  resigned  and  submissive, 
to  be  grateful  and  devout,  are  perfections  in  the 
creature,  because  there  is  a  Being  infinitely  above 
them  in  all  degrees  of  all  sorts  of  perfection,  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  power  and  goodness,  in 
justice  and  truth ;  a  Being  to  whom  they  owe  them- 
selves and  all  the  good  things  they  possess,  and  upon 
whom  they  depend  for  all  that  they  are,  or  enjoy,  or 
hope  for ;  and  therefore  it  infinitely  becomes  them  to 
abase  themselves  before  him,  to  trust  to  and  depend 
on  him,  and  resign  themselves  to  him ;  to  supplicate 
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him  for  all  they  want,  and  thank  him  for  all  they  en- 
joy :  but  for  Grod  to  be  humble,  who  is  infinitely  per- 
fect above  all ;  for  God  to  depend,  who  is  the  uphold- 
er of  all ;  for  him  to  submit,  who  is  lord  over  all ;  or 
to  be  devout  and  grateful,  who  is  the  supreme  foun- 
tain and  proprietor  of  all,  would  be  to  sneak  and  con- 
descend far  beneath  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  nature. 
As  on  the  contrary,  to  love  himself  above  all,  to  set 
up  his  will  above  all  other  wills,  and  to  expect  and 
require  that  they  should  do  homage  to  it,  to  exact 
adoration  and  worship  from  aU,  and  to  appropriate  it 
to  himself  from  all  other  beings,  are  excellencies  and 
perfections  in  God,  because  he  is  infinitely  amiable 
above  all  other  beings,  and  therefore  ought  in  reason 
to  love  himself  above  all ;  infinitely  exalted  above  all 
other  beings,  and  therefore  ought  in  reason  to  expect 
that  all  other  beings  should  be  subject  to  him ;  in  a 
word,  because  he,  and  he  alone,  is  God,  and  hath  all  di- 
vine perfections  appropriate  to  himself,  and  therefore 
ought  in  reason  to  expect  that  all  capable  beings  should 
acknowledge  his  divinity  by  suitable  actions,  and  re- 
strain their  acknowledgment  of  it  wholly  to  himself: 
but  for  a  creature,  that  is  infinitely  less  lovely  than 
Gkxl,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  him,  to  love  itself  and 
set  up  its  own  will  above  him,  and  invade  his  throne 
and  divinity,  and  arrogate  to  itself  his  honour  and  wor- 
ship, is  not  only  unreasonable,  but  impious.  In  this 
case  therefore  men  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  states  of  Grod  and  creature,  and  not  attri- 
bute to  him  those  perfections  of  the  creature  which  are 
proper  to  it  under  the  notion  of  creature,  because  in 
so  doing  we  shall  infinitely  degrade  him ;  but  what- 
soever is  in  itself  a  perfection,  precisely  considered 
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from  all  respects  to  the  state  and  relations  of  a  crea- 
ture, that  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  God  in  its  utmost 
extent  and  degree. 

And  yet  even  here  it  will  in  many  cases  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  keep  this  distinction  of  God  and  crea- 
ture in  our  minds :  for  though  whatsoever  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself  a  perfection  in  the  creature  is  also 
a  perfection  in  God;  yet,  considering  the  state  of 
Grod,  that  may  be  an  exercise  of  absolute  perfection 
in  him  which  would  be  imperfection  in  a  creature. 
As  for  instance,  wisdom  and  goodness  and  justice  are 
absolute  perfections  in  a  creature,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  God;  but  it  doth  not 
thence  follow,  that  that  is  no  exercise  of  these  per- 
fections in  God  which  is  not  so  in  creatures.  It  is 
an  act  of  wisdom  in  a  creature  to  pursue  his  ends  by 
the  most  probable  means ;  but  it  doth  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  an  act  of  folly  in  Grod  to  effect  his 
ends  by  contrary  means,  because  he,  being  not  only 
all-wise,  but  all-powerful,  which  no  creature  is,  can 
make  the  most  contrary  means  as  subservient  to  his 
ends  as  the  most  probable;  and  therefore  sometimes, to 
display  the  greatness  of  his  power,  and  to  excite  our 
attention  and  reverence,  he  chooses  to  operate  by 
contrary  means,  and  when  he  doth  so,  he  chooseth 
most  wisely.  Again ;  it  is  an  act  of  goodness  in  us 
to  succour  the  unfortunate,  and  rescue  oppressed 
innocence  from  undeserved  calamities ;  and  not  to  do 
so, when  we  can  with  ease,  and  without  any  prejudice 
to  ourselves,  is  a  high  degree  of  malice  and  ill-nature : 
but  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  an  act  of 
malice  in  God  to  permit  innocence  to  suffer,  when 
with  ease,  and  without  the  least  damage  to  himself, 
he  can  relieve  it ;  because,  being  infinitely  wise  and 
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powerful,  which  no  creature  is,  he  can  in&Uibly 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  advance  us  to  happiness 
hy  suffering ;   and  therefore  sometimes  he  permits 
the  innocent  to  suffer  evil,  thereby  to  procure  them 
some  great  and  lasting  good ;  and  when  he  doth  so,  it 
is  an  act  of  great  goodness  in  him.  Once  more ;  it  is 
justice  in  the  creature  not  to  kill  or  hurt  the  inno- 
cent, not  to  deprive  them  of  any  good  they  are  right- 
fully possessed  of;  and  to  act  contrary  is  great  injus- 
tice, because  we  have  no  right  to  another  man's  life, 
or  limbs,  or  goods,  unless  he  forfeits  them  to  us  by 
some  unjust  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  ours :  but  it 
doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  would  be  unjust  in 
Gk>d  to  do  so,  who,  being  the  supreme  proprietor  of 
our  lives,  and  limbs,  and  goods,  which  no  creature  is 
of  any  other  creature's, *can  justly  resume  them  when 
he  pleases,  be  we  never  so  innocent,  because  they  are 
his  own.  Whatever  he  gave  us,  he  can  take  away 
from  us  without  any  injury,  because  he  rather  lent 
than  gave  it  us,  reserving  the  absolute  propriety  in 
himself;  and  his  right  being  supreme,  absolute,  and 
independent,  and  ours  but  subordinate  and  condi- 
tional, whatsoever  we  can  justly  do  he  can  justly  do, 
and  abundantly  more.  So  that  though  we  may  argue 
this  or  that  is  just  in  the  creature,  therefore  it  is  just 
in  God ;  yet  we  cannot  argue,  e  contra^  this  or  that 
is  just  in  God,  therefore  it  is  just  in  the  creature,  be- 
cause his  right  in  all  things  is  infinitely  paramount 
to  our  right  in  any  thing :  and  therefore  though  he 
cannot  without  our  own  fault  and  forfeiture  reduce 
us  to  a  worse  state  than  that  of  not  being,  wherein 
he  found  us,  because  to  do  so  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  taking  away  from  us  more  than  he  gave  us,  and 
oonsequently  mori^  than  he  hath  a  right  to,  yet  God's 
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right  being  infinitely  more  absolute  and  retensive 
than  ours,  he  can  justly  take  away  from  us  infinitely 
more  than  we  can  jusUy  take  away  from  one  an- 
other.  And  therefore  to  correct  the  iniquities  of 
wicked  nations  and  parents,  God  sometimes  lays  his 
hand  upon  good  kings  and  innocent  children,  and 
either  deprives  them  of  their  comforts,  and  pursues 
them  with  constant  infelicities,  or  puts  an  untimely 
period  to  their  lives ;  and  when  he  doth  so,  he  hath 
an  absolute  right  to  do  it,  which  no  other  being  can 
pretend  to.  Wherefore,  in  attributing  to  God  the 
perfections  of  the  creature,  we  are  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  state  of  God  and  creatures, 
and  neither  to  ascribe  to  him  any  of  those  perfec- 
tions which  belong  to  a  creature,  as  a  creature,  nor 
to  bound  the  exercise  of  those  absolutions  we  as- 
cribe to  him,  by  the  rules  and  limitations  of  the 
creature. 

V.  Although  in  arguing  from  the  perfections  of 
the  creature  to  the  perfections  of  Grod,  we  are  not  to 
subject  him  to  the  rules  of  a  creature,  yet  we  ought 
always  to  suppose  his  Mdll  and  power  to  be  entirely 
subject  to  the  moral  perfections  of  his  own  nature. 
For  God,  who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  other 
beings,  can  be  subject  to  no  other  law  but  that  of 
his  own  essential  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  goodness ; 
and  since  every  thing  hath  a  right  to  exercise  its 
own  faculties,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  just  and  lawful, 
God,  who  is  subject  to  no  other  law  but  only  that  of 
his  perfections,  hath  an  essential  right  to  will  and  do 
whatever  that  law  allows  and  approves  of.  Now  the 
perfections  of  God,  which  give  law  to  his  will  and 
power,  are  those  which,  for  distinction  sake,  we  call 
morale  because  their  office  is  the  same  in  him  with 
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that  of  moral  virtues  in  the  creature^  viz.  to  conduct 
and  regulate  his  will  and  powers  of  action ;  and  these 
moral  perfections  are  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  jus- 
tice and  truth,  which  being  all  essential  to  him^  are 
as  much  a  law  to  his  will  and  power  as  moral  laws 
are  to  ours.  And  to  suppose  his  will  and  power  not 
to  be  perfectly  subject  to  them,  is  to  suppose  him  a 
very  defective  and  imperfect  being,  a  lawful^  will 
and  power  being  the  greatest  defect  in  nature. 
Wherefore,  to  secure  our  minds  against  all  injurious 
apprehensions  of  God,  this  is  a  most  necessary  rule, 
that  we  conceive  him  to  be  such  a  being  as  can  nei- 
ther will  nor  act  any  thing  but  what  his  own  essen- 
tial wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  justice  do  approve ; 
that  in  all  his  decrees,  purposes,  choices,  and  actions, 
consults  his  moral  perfections,  and  perfectly  regu- 
lates himself  by  them,  and  doth  neither  choose  nor 
refuse,  elect  nor  reprobate,  save  nor  damn,  without 
their  full  consent  and  approbation.  For  to  affirm 
that  he  is  not  obliged  to  regulate  himself  by  wisdom, 
and  justice,  and  goodness,  or  that  he  can  do  other- 
wise, is  to  attribute  to  him  a  power  to  will  and  act 
foolishly,  maliciously,  and  unjustly,  which  indeed 
is  not  so  properly  power  as  impotence;  and  to 
suppose  that  he  can  thus  will  and  act,  is  to  deny 
that  he  is  infinitely  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  which 
utterly  excludes  all  possibility  of  being  otherwise  in 
any  respect  or  degree.  For  to  be  infinitely  wise  and 
just  is  to  be  infinitely  removed  from  folly  and  in- 
justice, which  nothing  can  be  that  hath  the  least 
degree  of  possibility  to  act  unwisely  or  unjustly. 
Wherefore,  in  conceiving  of  God,  it  is  always  to  be 
supposed  that  his  will  and  power  are  so  immutably 
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subject  to  the  moral  perfections  of  his  nature,  as  thai 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  will  or  act  against  them. 
For  all  the  liberty  of  will  that  is  determinable  to 
good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust,  is  a  flaw  or  imperfection 
in  the  reasonable  nature,  because  it  speaks  his  will 
to  be  defective  in  that  which  is  the  utmost  possi- 
bility of  goodness  and  justice,  i.  e.  in  being  immuta- 
bly determined  thereunto ;  and  therefore  to  attribute 
such  a  liberty  to  Grod  is  to  scandalize  his  nature, 
and  reproach  it  with  imperfection.      For  all  that 
power  which  is  not  conducted  by  justice  and  good- 
ness is  only  power  to  do  mischief,  to  tyrannize  over 
other  beings,  and  to  sport  and  play  with  their  mise- 
ries; which  is  so  far  from  being  a  perfection  of 
power,  that   it   proceeds  from  the  most  wretched 
weakness  and  impotence.     So  that  by  attributing 
such  a  power  to  God,  we  foully  asperse  and  blas- 
pheme him,  and  instead  of  a  God  imagine  a  worse 
devil,  and  more  qualified  to  do  mischief,  than  any 
that  are  now  in  hell ;  who,  though  they  are  powerful 
enough  to  do  mischief,  are  none  of  them  omnipo- 
tently mischievous :  it  is  to  magnify  a  god  without 
a  deity,  that  is,  without  that  essential  rectitude  of 
will,  wherein  all  his  moral  perfections  do  consist, 
which  are  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  nature.     For 
to  be  good  and  just  are  the  brightest  rays  of  the 
Deity,  the  rays  that  illustrate  and  glorify  all  his 
other  perfections,  and  without  which,  infinite  know- 
ledge and  infinite  power  would  be  nothing  but  in- 
finite craft  and  mischief;  so  that  to  imagine  that  be 
hath  any  will  or  power  that  is  not  essentially  subject 
to  his  moral  perfections  is  to  deface  the  very  beauty 
of  his  nature,  and  represent  him  the  most  horrid 
thing  in  the  world.     Wherefore,  in  conceiving  of 
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God,  we  ought  to  fix  this  as  the  midn  and  funda^ 
mental  rule  of  our  thoughts,  that  he  hath  no  will  to 
choose,  or  power  to  act,  but  what  are  in  perfect  sub- 
jection to  infinite  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  goodness ; 
and  this  will  secure  our  minds  from  all  those  rigid 
and  sour  apprehensions  of  him,  which  by  reflecting 
on  his  moral  perfections  do  him  the  greatest  dis* 
honour,  and  represent  him  the  most  disadvantage- 
ously  to  mankind. 

VI.  And  lastly,  it  is  also  necessary  that  in  con- 
ceiving of  the  perfections  of  God,  we  always  suppose 
them  exactly  harmonious  and  consistent  with  each 
other.  For  all  perfections  of  being,  so  far  forth  as 
they  are  perfections,  are  consistent  with  each  other, 
and,  like  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  same  centre, 
run  on  together  without  crossing  or  interfering.  For 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  perfection  but  imper- 
fection, and  there  is  no  disagreement  but  what 
arises  from  contrariety.  When  therefore  we  conceive 
of  the  perfections  of- God,  we  must  so  conceive  of 
them,  as  that  there  may  be  no  manner  of  inconsist- 
ency  or  disagreement  between  them,  otherwise  we 
must  admit  into  our  conceptions  of  them  something 
or  other  that  is  defective  or  imperfect.  As  for  in- 
stance, in  God  there  is  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
justice,  infinite  goodness  and  infinite  mercy ;  where- 
fore, if  we  would  conceive  aright  of  these  his  glorious 
perfections,  we  must  take  care  not  to  admit  any  no- 
tion of  any  one  of  them  that  renders  it  repugnant 
to  any  other,  but  so  to  conceive  of  them  all  t(^ther 
as  that  they  may  mutually  accord  and  agree  with 
each  other.  For  while  we  apprehend  his  goodness 
io  be  such  ad  that  it  will  not  accord  with  his  wis- 
dom, we  must  either  suppose  his  wisdom  to  be  craft, 
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or  his  goodness  to  be  folly ;  and  whilst  we  apprehend 
bis  mercy  to  be  such  as  that  it  will  not  agree  with 
his  justice,  we  must  either  suppose  his  justice  to  be 
cruelty,  or  his  mercy  to  be  blind  pity  and  fondness : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  that  goodness  cannot  be  a  per^ 
fection  which  exceeds  the  measures  of  wisdom,  nor 
that  mercy  neither  which  transgresses  the  bounds  of 
justice ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  For  if  either  God's 
goodness  excludes  his  wisdom,  or  his  wisdom  his 
goodness,  if  either  his  mercy  swallow  up  his  justice, 
or  his  justice  his  mercy,  there  is  an  apparent  repug- 
nance and  contrariety  between  them;  and  where 
there  is  a  contrariety  there  must  be  imperfection  in 
one  or  the  other,  or  both. 

Wherefore,  if  we  would  apprehend  them  all  to- 
gether, as  they  truly  are  in  God,  that  is,  under  the 
notion  of  perfections,  we  must  so  conceive  of  them 
as  that  in  all  respects  they  may  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  harmonious ;  as  that  his  wisdom  may  not 
dash  with  his  goodness,  nor  his  goodness  with  his 
wisdom ;  as  that  his  mercy  may  not  justle  with  his 
justice,  nor  his  justice  with  his  mercy :  that  is,  we 
must  conceive  him  to  be  as  wise  as  he  can  be  with 
infinite  goodness,  as  good  as  he  can  be  with  infinite 
wisdom,  as  just  as  he  can  be  with  infinite  mercy, 
and  as  merciful  as  he  can  be  with  infinite  justice; 
which  is  to  be  wise,  and  good,  and  just,  and  mer- 
ciful, so  far  as  it  is  a  perfection  to  be  so.  For  to  be 
wise  beyond  what  is  good,  is  craft ;  to  be  good  be- 
yond what  is  wise,  is  dotage ;  to  be  just  beyond  what 
is  merciful,  is  rigour ;  to  be  merciful  beyond  what  is 
just,  is  easiness ;  that  is,  they  are  all  imperfection, 
so  far  as  they  are  beyond  what  is  perfect.  Where- 
fore we  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  represent 
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these  his  moral  perfections  as  running  atilt  at  one 
another,  but  to  conceive  of  them  all  together  as  one 
entire  perfection,  which  though,  like  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  it  hath  many  lines  drawn  from  it  round  about, 
and  so  is  looked  upon  sometimes  as  the  term  of  this 
liiie,  and  sometimes  of  that,  yet  is  but  one  common 
and  undivided  term  to  them  all :  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  though  it  exerts  itself  in  different  ways  and 
actions,  and  operates  diversely,  according  to  the  di- 
versities of  its  objects,  and  accordingly  admits  of 
divers  names,  such  as  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and 
mercy ;  yet  is  in  itself  but  one  simple  and  indivisible 
principle  of  action,  all  whose  operations,  how  diverse 
soever,  are  such  as  perfectly  accord  with  each  ot^ier, 
whose  acts  of  wisdom  are  all  infinitely  good,  whose 
acts  of  goodness  are  all  infinitely  wise,  whose  acts 
of  justice  are  infinitely  merciiiil,  and  whose  acts  of 
mercy  are  infinitely  just ;  so  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  their  extension  and  degrees,  they  are  all  most 
perfect,  viz.  that  they  always  opeVate  with  mutual 
consent  and  in  perfect  harmony.  And  while  we 
thus  conceive  of  the  divine  perfections,  our  minds 
will  be  mightily  secured  against  all  those  false  ap- 
prehensions of  God  which  lead  to  superstition  and 
jHresumption ;  for  we  shall  so  apprehend  his  wisdom 
and  justice  as  not  to  be  superstitiously  afraid ;  and  so 
apprehend  his  goodness  and  mercy  as  not  to  be  pre- 
sumptuously secure ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand  his  jus- 
tice will  protect  his  mercy  from  being  abused  by  our 
wanton  security,  so  on  the  other  hand  his  goodness 
will  protect  his  wisdom  from  being  misrepresented 
by  our  anxious  suspicion.  For  while  we  consider 
his  mercy  thus  tempered  with  his  justice,  and  his 
wisdom  with  his  goodness,  we  can  neither  expect 
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impunity  from  the  one,  if  we  continue  wicked,  nor 
yet  suspect  any  ill  design  against  us  in  the  other, 
if  we  return  from  our  evil  ways,  and  persevere  in 
well-doing. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  causes  of  our  misapprefiensions  of  God. 

X  NOW  proceed  to  the  last  thing  I  proposed,  which 
was  to  assign  and  remove  the  causes  of  men's  misap- 
prehensions of  God ;  many  of  which  are  so  secret  and 
obscure,  so  peculiar  to  the  frame  and  temper  of  men's 
brains,  so  interwoven  with  the  infinite  varieties  of 
human  constitutions,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  trace  them  so  as  to  make  an  exact 
enumeratiqn  of  them  all ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only 
assign  the  most  common  and  visible  causes  by  which 
the  generality  of  men  are  misled  in  their  apprehen- 
sions of  the  divine  nature,  which  are  reducible  to 
these  six  heads : 

First,  Ignorance  of  what  is  the  true  perfection  of 
our  own  nature. 

Secondly,  Framing  our  notions  of  God  according 
to  the  model  of  our  own  humour  and  temper. 

Thirdly,  Obstinate  partiality  to  our  own  sinful 
lusts  and  affections. 

Fourthly,  Measuring  God's  nature  by  particular 
providences. 

Fifthly,  Taking  up  our  notions  of  God  from  the 
obscure  and  particular  passages,  and  not  from  the 
plain  and  general  cun*ent  of  scripture. 

Sixthly,  Indevotion. 

I.  One  great  cause  of  our  misapprehensions  of 
Qod  is,  ignorance  of  what  is  the  true  perfection  of 
our  own  natures.     For,  as  I  shewed  before,  in  con- 
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cemng  of  the  perfections  of  God,  we  must  take  our 
rise  from  those  perfections  that  we  behold  in  his 
creatures;  and  particularly  in  our  own  natures, 
wherein  there  is  a  composition  of  all  created  perfec* 
tions :  so  that  while  we  are  ignorant  of  what  is  the 
true  perfection  of  our  own  natures,  our  thoughts 
can  have  no  rule  or  aim  whereby  to  judge  of  (rod's. 
That  he  hath  all  those  perfections  in  himself  which 
he  hath  derived  to  us,  is  the  fundamental  maxim 
upon  which  we  are  to  erect  our  notions  of  him ;  and 
therefore,  unless  we  know  what  those  perfections  are 
which  he  hath  derived  to  us,  and  wherein  they  con-* 
sist,  our  mind  hath  no  footing  or  foundation  where- 
on to  raise  any  certain  idea  of  him.  For  since  we 
have  no  other  way  to  conceive  of  his  affections^  but 
by  our  own,  how  is  it  possible  thiat  while  we  are 
Ignorant  of  our  own,  we  should  ever  conceive  aright 
of  his  ?  This  therefore  is  one  great  reason  why  men 
do  so  grossly  misconceive  of  (xod,  because  they  have 
no  true  notion  of  their  own  perfection,  by  which  they 
are  to  form  their  conceptions  of  his. 

For  whereas  the  true  perfection  of  human  nature 
consists  in  moral  goodness,  or  an  universal  compli- 
ance of  its  will,  affections,  and  actions,  with  those 
everlasting  laws  of  righteousness  which  right  reason 
prescribes,  how  many  are  there  that  look  upon  this 
as  a  very  mean  and  carnal  accomplishment,  and 
place  all  their  perfection  in  things  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent nature,  viz.  in  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  their 
sensitive  passions,  and  the  extraordinary  fermenta- 
tions  of  their  blood  and  spirits;  that  is  to  say,  in 
unaccountable  dejections  and  exaltations  of  mind,  in 
vehement  impressions  of  fancy,  and  mechanical  move- 
ments of  affection,  in  raptures  and  ecstasies,  and  hy- 

^  Qfierj  perfeeHons, 
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pochondriacal  incomeB  and  manifestations,  that  have 
nothing  of  substantial  virtue  or  piety  in  them,  nor 
commonly  any  other  effect,  but  to  cause  men  to  re- 
nounce that  righteousness  which  they  never  had, 
and  rely  upon  that  which  they  have  no  title  to,  and 
to  soothe  and  tickle  their  fancies,  and  blow  them  up 
into  glorious  opinions  of  themselves,  and  triumphant 
assurances  of  their  being  the  darlings  and  favourites 
of  God ;  whilst  poor  moral  men,  that  make  conscience 
of  regulating  their  affections  and  actions  by  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  righteousness,  are  looked  upon  by  them 
with  a  scornful  compassion,  placed  in  the  lowermost 
form  of  sinners^  and  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.     Now  when  men  take  such 
false  measures  of  their  own  perfection,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible they  should  conceive  aright  of  the  perfections 
of  Grod,  which  they  have  no  other  way  to  conceive  erf 
but  only  by  arguing  from  their  own  ?  Wherefore,  in 
order  to  the  forming  our  ideas  of  God's  perfections,  it 
is  necessary  we  should  first  fix  the  true  notion  of  our 
own ;  which  is  no  hard  matter  for  us  to  do.     For 
our  nature  being  reasonable,  to  be  sure  its  perfection 
must  consist  in  willing,  affecting,  and  acting  reason- 
ably, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  governing  itself, 
in  all  its  relations  and  circumstances,  by  those  im- 
mutable laws  of  goodness  which  right  reason  pre- 
scribes, and  which  are  exemplified  to  us  in  the  holy 
scripture;  and  when  we  have  fixed  in  our  minds 
this  notion  of  our  own  perfection,  it  will  naturally 
conduct  our  thoughts  to  God's,  and  let  us  see  that 
his  perfection  consists  not  in  a  lawless  and  boundless 
will,  that  decrees  without  foresight,  resolves  without 
reason,  and  wills  because  it  will,  and  then  executes 
its  own  blind  and  unaccountable  purposes  by  dint  of 
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irresistible  power,  without  any  regard  to  right  or 
wrong.  For  if  we  rightly  understand  our  own  per- 
fection, we  cannot  but  discern  that  such  a  will  as 
this  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  deformities  in  na- 
ture, because  it  is  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  true  idea  of  our  own  perfection,  which  while  we 
attentively  fix  our  eyes  on,  we  cannot  but  infer  from 
it,  that  the  true  perfection  of  God  consists  in  the 
unvariable  determination  of  his  will  by  the  all-com- 
prehending reason  of  his  mind,  or  in  choosing  and  re- 
fusing, decreeing  and  executing  upon  such  reasons  as 
best  becomes  a  God  to  will  and  act  on,  i.  e.  upon  such 
as  are  infinitely  wise,  and  good,  and  just,  and  merci- 
fuL  For  if  to  will  and  act  upon  such  reasons  as  these 
be  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  perfection  of  Grod's  too ;  but  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  our  own  perfection,  we  must  neces- 
sarily think  of  Grod  at  rovers,  without  any  certain  aim 
or  rule  to  square  and  direct  our  apprehensions. 

II.  Another  cause  of  our  misapprehension  of  God 
is,  our  framing  our  notions  of  him  according  to  the 
model  of  our  own  particular  humour  and  temper. 
For  self-love  being  the  most  vehement  afiection  of 
human  nature,  and  that  upon  which  all  its  other  af- 
fections are  founded,  there  is  no  one  vice  to  which  we 
are  more  universally  obnoxious  than  that  of  excessive* 
fondness  and  partiality  to  ourselves,  which  makes  us 
too  often  dote  upon  the  deformities,  and  even  idolize 
the  vices  of  our  own  temper.  So  that  whether  our 
nature  be  stem,  sour,  and  imperious,  or  fond,  easy, 
and  indulgent,  we  are  apt  to  admire  it  as  a  great 
perfection  merely  because  it  is  ours,  without  measur- 
ing it  by  those  eternal  reasons  which  are  the  rules 
of  good  and  evil,  perfection  and  imperfection,  and 
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then,  whatever  we  look  upon  as  a  perfection  in  our* 
selves,  we  naturally  attribute  to  God,  who  is  the 
cause  and  fountain  of  all  perfection.  And  hence  it 
conies  to  pass,  that  men's  minds  have  been  always 
tinctured  with  such  false  and  repugnant  opinions  of 
Gkxl,  because  they  frame  their  judgments  of  him  not 
so  much  by  their  reason  as  by  their  temper  and  hu- 
mour ;  and  so  their  different  humours  being  not  only 
unreasonable  in  themselves,  but  repugnant  and  con- 
trary to  one  another,  produce  in  them  not  only  false 
and  unreasonable,  but  contrary  and  repugnant  opir 
nions  of  God.  Thus  for  instance,  the  Epicureans^ 
who  were  a  soft  and  voluptuous  sect,  entirely  ad- 
dicted to  ease  and  pleasure,  fancied  God  to  be  such 
an  one  as  themselves,  a  being  that  was  whoUy  sep- 
questered  from  action,  and  confined  to  an  extramun- 
dane  paradise,  where  he  lived  in  perfect  ease,  and 
was  entertained  with  infinite  luxuries,  without  ever 
concerning  his  thoughts  with  any  thing  abroad :  for 
this  they  thought  was  the  top  of  all  perfection,  and 
therefore  thus  they  would  have  chosen  to  live,  had 
they  been  gods  themselves.  Thus  the  Stoics,  who 
were  a  sort  of  very  morose  and  inflexible  people, 
copied  their  notions  of  God  from  their  own  com*- 
plexion,  supposing  him  to  be  an  inflexible  being,  that 
was  utterly  incapable  of  being  moved  by  the  reasons 
of  things,  but  was  wholly  governed  by  a  stem  and 
inexorable  fate.  And  accordingly  the  Scythians  and 
Thradans,  the  Gkiuls  and  Carthaginians,  who  were 
a  people  of  a  bloody  and  barbarous  nature,  pictured 
their  gods  from  their  own  temper,  imagining  them 
to  be  of  a  bloodthirsty  nature,  that  delighted  to  feed 
their  hungry  nostrils  with  their  nidorous  reeks  and 
steams  of  human  gore.    Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
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the  Platonists,  who  were  generally  of  a  very  soft 
and  amorous  nature,  took  their  measure  of  God 
thereby,  and  so  framed  an  idea  of  him  that  was  as 
soft  and  amorous  as  their  own  complexion,  composed 
altogether  of  loves,  and  smiles,  and  endearments, 
without  the  least  intermixture  of  vengeance  and 
severity,  how  just  soever  in  itself,  or  necessary  to 
the  well-government  of  the  world.  Thus  as  the 
Ethiopians  pictured  their  gods  black,  because  they 
were  black  themselves,  so  generally  men  have  been 
always  prone  to  represent  God  in  the  colour  of  their 
own  complexion ;  which  is  the  cause  that  they  many 
times  represent  him  so  utterly  unlike  to  himself,  be- 
cause, out  of  an  unreasonable  partiality  to  themselves, 
they  first  mistake  the  deformities  of  their  own  na- 
tures for  perfections,  and  then  deify  them  into  divine 
attributes.  Thou  thoughtest,  saith  God,  that  I  was 
altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself,  Psalm  1.  21.  that 
is,  thou  didst  frame  thy  conceptions  of  me  according 
to  the  pattern  of  thy  own  ill  nature,  and  so  thought- 
est  basely  and  unwoi*thily  of  me.  And  hence,  I  doubt 
not,  springs  most  of  those  misapprehensions  of  God 
which  have  been  received  among  Christians.  For 
how  is  it  possible  for  any  man,  that  is  not  of  a  fierce 
and  cruel  nature  himself,  to  believe  it  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  God,  to  snatch  poor  infants  from  their 
mother's  womb,  that  never  actually  offended  him, 
and  hurl  them  into  the  flames  of  hell?  And  con- 
sidering the  stem  and  inflexible  temper  of  the  fa- 
mous author  of  the  horrible  decree,  though  other- 
wise a  rare  and  admirable  person,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  transcribed  his  own  na- 
ture into  his  doctrine,  and  modelled  his  divinity  by 
his  temper.     And  so  on  the  contrary,  who  but  a 
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man  of  excessive  fondness  and  partiality,  that  loves 
beyond  all  reason,  and  invincibly  dotes  upon  the  de- 
formities of  his  own  darlings,  could  ever  imagine  it 
consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  God  to 
choose  his  favourites  without  reason,  and  when  he 
■hath  chosen  them,  not  only  to  overlook  all  their 
faults,  but  to  hide  them  from  his  own  eyes  with  the 
niantle  of  another's  righteousness ;  that  so,  how  ill 
soever  they  behave  themselves,  he  may  never  see 
cause  to  be  displeased  with  them?  From  these  and 
other  instances  it  is  evident,  that  one  great  cause  of 
our  misapprehensions  of- God  is  our  measuring  his 
nature  by  our  own.  For  first,  our  partiality  Jo  our- 
selves makes  us  magnify  our  own  faults  into  perfec- 
tions, and  then,  whatsoever  we  reckon  a  perfection 
in  ourselves,  we  naturally  attribute  to  God ;  and  so 
many  times  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our  notions  of 
God  are  nothing  but  the  images  of  ourselves,  which. 
Narcissus  like,  we  fall  in  love  with,  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  because  tbey  reflect  our  own  sweet  likeness. 
As  therefore  we  would  not  wrong  Grod  in  our  own 
thoughts,  we  must  take  care  not  to  attribute  to  him 
any  thing  of  our  own,  but  what  is  a  perfection  in 
the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  reason ;  and  be- 
cause our  self-love  is  apt  to  bribe  our  own  reason 
into  a  favourable  opinion  of  whatever  is  our  own, 
we  ought  to  admit  nothing  of  our  own  into  our  no- 
tion of  God,  but  what  is  voted  a  perfection  by  the 
common  reason  of  mankind. 

III.  Another  cause  of  our  misapprehensions  of 
God  is  our  obstinate  partiality  to  our  own  sinful 
lusts  and  affections.  For  while  men  are  vehemently 
addicted  to  any  sinful  courses,  the  true  notion  of 
Ood  must  needs  sit  very  uneasily  on  their  minds, 
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because  it  will  be  alwajrs  quarrelling  with  them* 
suggesting  arguments  against  them,  and  alarming 
them  with  dreadful  thoughts  and  dire  abodings  of  a 
vengeance  to  come.  For  there  is  no  true  conception 
of  God's  nature  but  what  is  pregnant  with  some 
powerful  argument  against  disobedience  to  his  wiU. 
So  that  while  we  obstinately  persist  in  disdliedience 
to  him,  our  reason  cannot  truly  conceive  of  him 
without  waging  war  with  our  lusts.  And  while  a 
man  is  thus  at  variance  with  himself,  and  one  end 
of  his  soul  is  at  war  with  the  other,  so  that  he  can- 
not gratify  his  affection  without  afironting  his  rea- 
f<m,  nor  comply  with  his  reason  without  doing  vio- 
lence  to  his  affection,  he  can  never  be  at  ease  within, 
tin  either  he  hath  forced  his  affection  to  submit  to 
his  reason,  or  his  reason  to  submit  to  his  affection ; 
but  while  a  man's  reason  hath  the  true  notion  of 
God  and  his  perfections  before  it,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  reconcile  it  to  his  sinful  affec- 
tions, against  which,  whenever  he  cooUy  reflects,  it 
must  necessarily  dictate  bitter  invectives,  and  de- 
nounce horrible  sentences.  So  that  if  he  be  obsti- 
nately resolved  to  side  with  his  sinful  affections,  he 
must  either  be  content  patientiy  to  endure  the  cla- 
mour and  futy  of  his  own  reason,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  uneasy  penances  in  the  world,  m  endea- 
vour to  corrupt  and  sophisticate  his  notions  of  God 
with  such  opinions  as  countenance  his  lusts.  And 
this,  considering  the  mighty  influence  which  mai's 
affections  have  on  their  reason,  is  no  hard  matter  to 
do ;  for  the  least  show  of  probability,  backed  with  a 
strong  affection  for  an  opinion,  is  of  greater  force 
with  corrupt  minds,  than  the  clearest  demonstration 
i^piinst  it.     So  that  if  the  opinion  be  but  servicedble 
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to  the  interest  of  a  man's  lust,  that  will  engage  his 
affection  on  its  side,  and  then  the  opinion  having 
once  retained  those  powerful  orators  in  its  cause,  it 
is  secure  of  a  very  favourable  trial  at  the  tribunal  of 
reason,  where  in  all  probability  only  one  side  of  the 
question  will  be  weighed,  and  judgment  wiU  be 
given  upon  hearing  the  arguments  for  it,  without 
admitting  any  evidence  against  it. 

Thus  when  men  are  hunted  and  pursued  through 
their  wicked  courses  by  the  true  notions  of  God,  it 
18  expedient  for  them,  if  they  resolve  to  go  on,  to 
take  sanctuary  in  false  ones,  where  their  conscience 
and  will,  their  reason  and  affections,  may  dwell 
quietly  together,  and  they  may  be  as  wicked  as 
they  please  without  any  disturbance.     And  abun^ 
dance  of  such  false  notions  there  are  prepared  to 
their  hands,  which   men's  wicked  minds  have  in* 
vented  in  defence  of  their  lusts.     For  thus  some,  to 
case  their  guilty  conscience,  have  persuaded  them- 
selves, that  Gh)d  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with  his  own 
happiness,  as  that  he  is  not  at  leisure  to  concern 
bimself  about  human  actiSns,  and  under  this  persua- 
sion they  sin  on  with  full  security  that  he  will  never 
punish  them.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  to  reconcile 
their  lusts,  persuade  themselves  that  God  is  wonder- 
fully concerned  about  small  tilings,  about  trifling 
opinions,  and  indifferent  actions,  and  the  rites,  and 
modes,  and  appendages  of  his  worship,  and  under 
this  persuasion  they  hope  to  atone  him  for  all  the 
immoralities  of  their  lives,  by  the  forms  and  outsidea 
of  religion,  by  uncommanded  severities  and  affected 
singularities,  by  contending  for  opinions,  and  stick- 
Ung'  for  parties,  and  being  pragmatically  zealous 
about  the  borders  and  fringes  of  religion.     Others 
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there  are,  that^  to  quiet  their  anxious  minds,  persuade 
tiiemselves  that  Grod,  in  Christ  at  least,  is  all  mercy: 
and  goodness,  without  the  least  alloy  of  righteous- 
ness, severity,  or  vindictive  justice ;  and  being  thus 
persuaded,  they  sin  on  securely,  and  under  the  wing 
of  his  mercy  affront  his  authority  without  any  dis- 
turbance. Others  again,  that,  to  stifle  the  sense  of 
their  own  guilt,  persuade  themselves  that  Grod  hath 
irrevocably  determined  the  everlasting  fate  of  men 
without  any  respect  to  their  doings ;  and  that  those 
whom  he,  will  save  he  will  save  irresistibly,  without 
any  concurrence  of  theirs,  whereas  those  whom  he 
will  not  save  he  hath  utterly  aliandoned  to  a  dire 
necessity  of  perishing  for  ever :  from  whence  they 
conclude,  that  if  they  are  of  the  number  of  those 
that  shall  be  saved,  it  is  needless  for  them  to  endea- 
vour after  it,  and  if  in  the  list  of  those  that  shall 
perish,  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  that  therefore  their  wisest  course  is  to 
fin  on,  and  expect  the  event.  All  which  are  only 
the  artifices  of  wickedness,  to  reconcile  men's  con- 
sciences  to  their  lusts,  anft  compromise  the  quarrel 
between  Grod  and  their  wicked  lives,  that  so  they 
may  sin  on  for  the  future,  without  check  or  re- 
morse. 

Wherefore  if  we  would  form  a  right  notion  of 
God  in  our  minds,  and  preserve  it  pure  and  unso- 
phisticated, we  must  above  all  things  beware  not  to 
let  our  lusts  intermingle  with  our  reasonings  about 
him,  or  to  bribe  us  to  assent  to  any  opinion  con- 
cerning him.  For  this  is  an  eternal  maxim,  lliat 
there  is  nothing  can  be  true  of  the  most  holy  God, 
that  gives  the  least  countenance  or  protection  to 
ftin;  and  therefore,  whenever  it  makes  for  the  in- 
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terest  of  our  lusts  to  believe  any  opinion  of  him,  for 
that  reason  we  ought  to  reject  it ;  for  nothing  can 
be  true  of  God  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  infinite  holiness,  and  nothing  can  be  consistent 
with  his  infinite  holiness  that  is  any  way  serviceable 
to  the  interest  of  sin ;  so  that  while  we  suffer  our 
sinful  interests  to  dictate  to  us  our  opinions  of  God, 
we  make  falsehood  our  oracle,  and  the  very,  founda- 
tion of  our  faith  is  a  lie. 

IV.  Another  great  cause  of  our  misapprehensions 
of  God  is  our  measuring  his  natuVe  by  particular 
providences.  The  tree  is  known  hy  its  fruity  is  the 
common  rule  by  which  men  judge  of  God  as  well  as 
of  one  another,  and  it  is  most  certain  that  every  free 
agent  is  as  it  doth,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
actions  is  an  infallible  index  of  the  inward  dispo- 
sitions and  inclinations  of  its  mind ;  but'  as  for  the 
actions  of  God,  they  are  not  to  be  judged  of  singly 
and  apart  from  one  another,  because  they  have  all 
one  general  drift  and  tendency,  and  so  are  mutually 
dependent  upon  one  another,  and  closely  linked 
together,  even  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  so 
on  to  the  last,  in  one  continued  chain  and  series :  so 
that  of  all  those  innumerable  actions  whereof  his  ge« 
neral  providence  consists,  there  is  no  one  loose  or 
independent  link,  but  every  one  is  connected  unto 
all  the  rest,  and  all  the  rest  to  every  one  through- 
out that  mighty  chain.  Wherefore,  unless  we  had 
an  entire  prospect  of  the  whole  series  of  God's  ac- 
tions, and  of  the  mutual  respects  and  relations 
which  they  bear  to  one  another,  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  without  a  divine  revelation,  to  make  any  certain 
judgment  of  particulars.  For  though  this  or  that 
particular  action  or  providence  of  God,  considered 
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separately  from  all  the  rest,  may  hove  a  very  pemi* 
dous  and  malevol^it  aspect,  yet  it  is  to  be  €<Hisidelied» 
tiiat  no  .action  of  God  is  what  it  would  be  if  it  were 
apart  by  itself,  but  what  it  is  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  rest  of  his  aptions,  and  that  that  which  by  itself 
might  prove  very  pernicious,  may,  by  being  con* 
tempered  with  others  of  a  different  nature,  become 
exceeding  beneficial  to  the  world.  For  so  in  the 
heavens  there  are  sundry  stars  of  a  very  malignant 
aspect  apart  by  themselves,  which  yet,  in  conjunction 
with  other  stars  of  a  different  temper,  do  many 
times  derive  a  most  benign  influence  upon  us.  And 
if  men  can  give  no  certain  judgment  of  any  single 
act  or  scene  of  (rod's  providence,  without  c<Mnpre* 
liending  at  once  the  whole  drama,  how  is  it  possible 
they  should  take  triie  measures  of  his  nature  by  any 
particular  event  that  befalls  them  ?  For,  for  all  they 
know,  those  very  events  which,  singly  considered, 
are  most  noxious  to  the  world,  may  be  most  benefi- 
cial, as  they  are  intermingled  and  contempered  with 
6ther  providences ;  so  that  while  they  measure  God 
by  single  events,  they  will  many  times  deduce  sour 
and  rigid  opinions  of  him  from  those  very  provi- 
dences which  are  the  highest  instances  of  his  benig- 
nity and  goodness.  Thus,  for  instance,  should  Jo- 
seph have  framed  his  judgment  of  God's  nature  by 
his  being  thrown  into  the  pit,  sold  into  Egypt,  and 
there  cast  into  prison  for  his  integrity  and  innocence, 
what  could  he  have  thought  of  him,  but  that  he  was 
a  very  envious  and  malicious  being,  that  took  de- 
light in  afflicting  innocence,  and  sported  himself 
with  the  miseries  of  his  creatures  ?  And  yet,  con- 
sidering what  followed  upon  these  sad  providences, 
and  how  these  were  all  of  them  but  so  inany  steps  to 
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his  advancement,  it  is  plain,  that  had  he  thought 
thus,  he  had  thought  very  injuriously;  those  very 
providences,  from  which  he  must  have  inferred  God's 
malice  to  him,  being,  in  conjunction  with  what  fol- 
lowed, most  illustrious  instances  of  his  goodness  to« 
wards  him. 

And  yet  how  commonly  do  we  see  men  pass  judg* 
ment  on  (rod's  nature  from  such  particular  provi- 
dences ?  They  see  a  world  of  deplorable  accidents, 
such  as  famines,  butcheries,  plagues,  and  devasta^ 
tions,  in  which  themselves  are  many  times  involved, 
from  whence,  they  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  cer- 
tainly Grod  would  never  inflict  or  suffer  these  things,  if 
he  were  not  of  a  very  froward,  cruel,  and  implacable 
nature;  whereas  did  they  but  see  these  sad  acci- 
dents as  they  lie  interwoven  with  all  the  rest  of  his 
providences,  they  would  doubtless  see  infinite  reason 
to  conclude  the  quite  contrary.  Sometimes  again 
they  behold  wickedness  prosper  in  this  world,  and 
virtue  and  innocence  depressed  and  tramjded  on; 
from  whence  they  are  ready  to  conclude,  either  that 
that  which  we  call  vice  and  virtue  are  things  indi& 
ferent  to  Grod,  or  that  he  is  unjust  in  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments :  whereas  had  they  an 
entire  comprehension  of  the  whole  train  and  series 
of  his  providence,  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that 
even  in  these  cross  distributions  he  doth  most  equally 
and  most  effectually  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
the  good,  by  rendering  the  one's  prosperity  his  bane, 
and  the  other's  adversity  his  restorative.  Sometimes, 
again,  they  are  denied  those  blessings  and  deliver- 
ances which  they  have  a  long  while  sought  with 
most  importunate  cries  and  supplications;  from 
whence  they  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  Qod  is  of  a 
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stem  and  inexorable  nature,  not  to  be  moved  or  pre- 
vailed with  by  prayers  and  entreaties :  whereas, 
could  they  but  see  through  the  whole  drift  of  his 
providence,  they  would  easily  be  satisfied  that  the 
goods  they  pray  for  are  many  times  pregnant  with 
evils,  and  the  evils  they  deprecate,  with  goods,  which 
are  much  greater  than  themselves,  and  that  that 
is  the  reason  why  God  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties, 
because  he  could  not  grant  them  what  they  asked 
without  doing  them  some  great  unldndness;  and 
that  therefore  these  denials  are  so  far  from  arguing 
him  stem  and  inexorable,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  signal  instances  of  his  tender  mercy  and  compas- 
sion towards  us.  If  therefore  we  would  conceive 
aright  of  God,  we  must  not  take  our  measures  of  his 
nature  by  particular  providences,  which  many  times 
import  quite  contrary  to  what  they  seem  and  appear, 
but  having  formed  our  notions  of  his  nature  out  of 
those  perfections  we  behold  in  his  creatures,  by 
them,  we  are  to  measure  all  his  particular  provi- 
dences, which,  though  they  are  sometimes  very  dark 
and  obscure,  and  seemingly  repugnant  to  our  com- 
mon notions  of  him,  yet,  because  we  see  not  the  ends 
and  reasons  of  them,  we  ought  to  conclude  them 
good,  because  they  proceed  from  a  good  God. 

V.  Another  main  cause  of  our  misapprehensions 
of  God  is  the  taking  up  our  notions  of  him  from 
dark,  and  obscure,  and  single  passages,  and  not 
from  the  plain  and  general  current  of  scripture. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  whatsoever  God  hath 
revealed  of  himself  in  scripture  is  true,  because  truth 
and  veracity,  being  a  great  perfection  in  itself,  must 
needs  l)e  included  in  his  nature,  which  is  the  centre 
Qf  all  perfection ;  but  yet,  since  there  are  some  things 
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in. scripture  hard  to  be  understood  in  themselves,  and 
other  things  difficult  to  us,  who  are  not  throughly 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  controversies  they 
refer  to,  or  with  the  phrase  and  language  of  the  age 
they  were  written  in,  it  is  impossible  for  us  many 
times  to  comprehend  its  meaning  by  the  mere  clink 
and  sound  of  its  words,  without  expounding  its  ob- 
scure passages  by  its  plain  ones,  and  its  particular 
propositions  by  its  general  current;  and  to  found 
any  doctrine  or  opinion  upon  obscure  and  particular 
phrases,  that  seemingly  contradicts  the  plain  and  ge- 
neral drift,  and  then  to  expound  the  plain  into  the 
seeming  sense  of  the  obscure,  and  the  general  cur- 
rent into  the  seeming  sense  of  the  particular  phrase^ 
is  a  most  egregious  prevarication  on  the  holy  scrip- 
ture. And  yet  this  unreasonable  practice  hath  oc- 
casioned many  false  apprehensions  of  God  in  men's 
minds.  For  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that  all  along  through  the  general  current  of  scrip- 
ture God  is  represented  to  us  as  a  most  benevolent 
Being,  that  knows  no  bounds  of  good-will,  but 
stretches  out  his  arms  unto  all  his  creation,  and  re- 
ceives his  whole  offspring,  excepting  only  those  pro- 
digals that  run  away  from  him,  with  free  and  impar- 
tial embraces ;  as  one  that  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved f  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 
and  readily  contributes  to  them  all  those  aids  and 
assistances  that  are  necessary  to  the  effecting  of 
these  blessed  ends;  that  reprobates  none  from  his 
kindness  and  favour  but  only  such  as  despise  and  i^e- 
ject  it,  and  never  abandons  any  to  wretchedness  and 
misery  till  they  have  first  baffled  and  defeated  all  his 
arts  of  saving  them.  Such  is  the  representation  of 
God  which  the  plain  and  general  scope  of  scripture. 
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gives  us ;  so  that  had  men  kept  themselves  to  this 
rule  of  expounding  obscure  texts  of  scripture  by 
plain,  ones,  and  particular  phrases  by  the  general 
scope,  when  they  seemingly  clash  one  with  another, 
they  had  done  right  to  God,  and  secured  their  own 
minds  against  sundry  very  wrongful  apprehensions 
of  him^  For  that  God  hath  destined  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  to  endless  calamity,  without  any 
respect  to  their  doings ;  that  he  hath  two  wills,  viz. 
a  secret  and  a  revealed  one ;  that  his  revealed  will 
is,  that  he  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  his 
secret  one,  that  he  would  have  the  greatest  part  of 
them  perish;  that  he  hath  imposed  a  law  upon 
men  which  without  his  irresbtible  grace  they  cannot 
obey,  and,  notwithstanding  he  hath  decreed  to  with- 
hold this  grace  from  the  greatest  part  of  them,  is.  re- 
solved to  persecute  all  that  do  not  obey  it  with  ever- 
lasting flames  of  vengeance :  these,  I  say,  are  all  of 
them  such  opinions  as  reflect  very  dishonourably 
upon  God,  and  have  no  other  foundation  but  a  few 
particular  phrases  and  obscure  passages  in  scripture, 
not  only  abundance  of  plain  texts,  but  the  general 
itxHSi  and  scope  of  it  being  of  a  quite  contrary  sense. 
So  that,  had  but  this  necessary  rule  been  observed, 
ci  interinreting  dark  passages  by  plain,  and  particular 
ones  by  the  general  scope,  such  dishonourable  opi- 
nions of  GoA  could  never  have  found  shelter  under 
scripture  authority.  For  I  would  fain  know  whether 
those  texts  which  declare  God  to  be  an  universal 
lover  of  the  souls  of  men  be  not  far  more  numerous 
and  {^n,  than  those  which  seemingly  restrain  his 
affections  to  a  smalt  select  number,  and  reprobate  all 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  if  it  be  so,  as  I  think  no 
modest  man  can  deny,  how  can  this  doctrine  be  de- 
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duced  from  scripture  without  forcing  the  far  greater 
number  of  texts  to  subscribe  to  the  smaller,  and  the 
plainer  to  the  obscurer ;  which  is  <yntrary  to  the 
most  necessary  rules  of  interpretation,  and  which,  if 
pursued)  will  open  a  wide  door  to  the  grossest  and 
most  fulsome  errors  in  religion.  Wherefore,  to  se- 
cure our  minds  from  false  apprehensions  of  (xod,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  consulting  the  scripture  concerning 
him  we  should  follow  the  plain  and  general  drift  of 
it,  and  not  entertain  any  opinion  of  him  upon  the 
credit  of  a  few  or  of  obscure  text»,  which  more  or 
plainer  ones  seemingly  contradict.  For  it  is  certain 
that  that  opinion  is  either  false  or  of  little  moment 
that  hath  but  one  or  two  texts  to  countenance  it, 
and  that  very  dubious  which  hath  none  but  obscure 
texts  to  rely  on ;  but  when  there  are  more  and  much 
plainer  against  it  than  for  it,  it  must  be  false,  or 
there  is  no  relying  upon  scripture,  the  sense  whereof 
as  to  particular  opinions,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
that  which  the  most  and  plainest  texts  do  counte- 
nance. So  that  he  who  embraces  any  opinion  that 
hath  more  and  plainer  texts  against  it  than  for  it, 
embraces  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  scrip- 
ture's. 

VI.  And  lastly,  another  cause  of  our  misapprehen- 
sions of  God  is  the  great  dissimilitude  and  contrari- 
ety of  our  natures  to  his.  For  when  men  have  no- 
thing of  God  in  them,  nothing  of  those  amiable 
graces  which  are  the  glory  and  lustre  of  his  nature, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  have  any  experience  of 
him,  any  inward  taste  or  relish  of  his  perfections; 
so  that  they  can  only  know  him  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  by  books,  and  dry  discourse  and  reasoning, 
Which,  compared  with  experimental  knowledge,  is 
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very  uncertain  and  defective.     For  between  the  no- 
tional and  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Grod  there 
is  the  same  difference  as  between  the  knowledge  of 
'  a  ge(^rapher  and  a  traveller :  the  one  hath  only  it 
faint  and  rude  figure  of  foreign  countries  in  his  head, 
copied  from  the  globe  or  geographical  descriptions ; 
whereas  the  other,  having  travelled  through  them, 
and  beheld  their  situations,  and  cities,  and  rivers, 
and  conversed  with  their  people,  and  tasted  their 
fruits,  retains  a  clear  and  lively  idea  of  them,  of  the 
exactness  whereof  he  hath  as  firm  a  certainty  as  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  senses.     Thus  he  who  knows 
God  only  by  books  and  discourses  can  have  but  a 
fiunt  and  imperfect  idea  of  him ;  he  may  believe  him 
to  be  infinite  in  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection, 
and  goodness  and  mercy,  and  justice  and  truth,  and 
be  able  to  demonstrate  it  upon  dry  principles  of  rea- 
JBon ;  but,  having  no  experience  of  these  perfections 
in  himself,  no  sense  or  relish  of  their  beauty  and  ex- 
cellency, his  apprehensions  of  them  are  but  slight 
and  obscure,  like  a  deaf  man's  notions  of  sounds,  or 
a  blind  man's  of  colours,  which,  for  want  of  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  cannot  be  so  clear,  and  certain,  and 
distinct,  as  theirs  are  who  see  and  hear.     Whereas 
he  who  partakes  of  the  perfections  of  Grod,  and  is  in 
any  degree  pure  as  he  is  pure,  and  holy  as  he  is  holy, 
hath,  as  it  were,  travelled  into  his  very  nature,  and 
seen  all  his  perfections  by  the  light  of  an  infallible 
experience;   he  knows  what  Grod  is,  not  so  much 
by  reasoning  and  discourse,  as  by  a  quick  and  lively 
sense  of  the  divine  perfections,  which  he  hath  copied 
and  transcribed  into  his  own  temper,  and  which,  like 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  light  up  his  thoughts  to  that 
fountain  of  light  from  whence  they  were  derived. 
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And  he  who  hath  God's  picture  in  his  own  breast, 
and  can  see  his  perfections  in  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  his  own  mind»  knows  him  by  his  sense  as  well  as 
bj  his  reason ;  he  sees  and  feels  God  in  the  godlike 
temper  of  his  own  soul,  the  graces  whereof  are  so 
manj  living  images  of  God,  and  sensible  comments 
on  his  nature,  which  render  the  man's  notions  of  him 
not  only  as  clear  and  distinct,  but  also  as  certain  and 
indubitable,  as  any  demonstration  in  geometry.  For 
there  is  no  evidence  will  give  us  so  full  a  certainty 
of  things  as  that  of  our  own  senses ;  it  was  by  sen- 
sible evidence  that  our  Saviour  demonstrated  himself 
to  be  the  Messias,  and  confuted  the  infidelity  of  his 
apostle  St. Thomas;  and  it  is  certain  that  our  bodily 
senses  are  not  more  infallible  than  is  the  purified  sense 
of  our  minds.  When  therefore  we  are  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  God,  and  made  partakers  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  have  a  vital  sense  and  feeling  of  his 
perfections  within  us,  by  which  the  true  notions  of 
him  will  be  more  confirmed  and  ascertained  to  us, 
than  by  all  the  reasons  and  demonstrations  in  the 
world.  For  now  we  shall  behold  the  beauties  of 
God's  nature  in  the  godlike  dispositions  of  our  own ; 
and  'beholding  his  face  in  the  glass  of  our  natures, 
whensoever  we  reflect  on  it,  his  perfections  will  be 
as  intimate  and  familiar  to  us  as  the  graces  of  our 
own  minds ;  which  will  not  only  awaken  our  thoughts 
into  frequent  meditations  of  Iiim,  but  also  heighten 
and  improve  our  meditations  into  the  most  glorious 
ideas  of  him.  For  when  all  is  done,  there  is  no  man 
can  think  so  well  of  God,  as  he  who  hath  a  godlike 
nature,  because  the  resemblance  he  bears  to  him  will 
not  only  frequently  raise  up  his  thoughts  to  God,  but 
also  shape  them  into  a  conformity  with  his  nature; 
whereas,  whilst  we  are  unlike  to  God,  we  are  not 
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only  deyoid  of  all  that  evidence  of  fais  perfections 
whidi  the  purified  sense  of  our  nature  would  give  us, 
and  consequently  our  notions  of  him,  for  want  of  that 
evidence,  will  be  only  superficial  and  uncertain ;  but 
through  our  partiality  to  our  own  ungodlike  disposi* 
-tions,  we  shall  be  apt  to  entertain  such  notions  of 
him  as  are  as  unlike  him  as  ourselves :  for  either  out 
of  fondness  to  ourselves  we  shall  look  upon  our  ill 
d]spositiM[is  as  perfections,  and  so  attribute  them  to 
God ;  or  out  of  fiindness  to  those  ill  dispositions,  we 
thall  be  tempted  to  admit  such  opinions  of  God,  as 
will  license  and  indulge  them. 

Wherefore,  if  we  would  secure  our  minds  against 
all  false  apprehensions  of  God,  we  must,  above  all 
things,  endeavour  to  purify  our  hearts  from  those 
evil  dispositions  which  render  us  unlike  him ;  from 
sensuality  and  injustice,  from  pride  and  discontent, 
from  envy,  hatred,  and  aU  uncharitableness,  which 
are  the  great  corrupters  of  our  minds,  the  bosom  he- 
retics that  seduce  and  pervert  us ;  and,  as  much  as 
in  us  lies,  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  nature  of  God, 
by  practising  the  contrary  virtues ;  and  when  once, 
by  imitating  the  perfections .  of  his  nature,  we  have 
transcribed  them  into  our  own,  we  shall  see  and  feel 
them  in  ourselves,  and  our  sense  of  him  will  conduct 
our  reason,  our  experience  of  him  will  correct  our 
knowledge,  and  our  vision  of  him  consummate  our 
faith;  and  we  shall  be  more  enlightened  in  our 
knowledge  of  him,  beholding  his  face  in  the  sanctity 
of  our  own  minds,  than  by  a  thousand  volumes  of  cu- 
rious speculations. 

And  now,  having  seen  what  the  true  causes  of  all 
our  misapprehensions  of  Gbd  are,  let  us  from  hence- 
forward beware  of  them,  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  la- 
bour to  avoid  them ;  and,  considering  of  what  vast 
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advantage  to  our  religion  right  and  true  notions  of 
God  are,  let  us  diKgently  apply  ourselves  to  the 
abovenamed  rules  for  the  regulating  our  apprehen- 
sions concerning  him;  that  so,  having  thoroughly 
purged  our  thoughts  of  all  erroneous  opinions,  we 
may  see  God  truly  as  he  is,  arrayed  in  all  the  ge^ 
nuine  perfections  of  his  nature ;  and  then  we  shall 
find  our  lives  and  affections  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  powerful  reasons  in  the  world.     For  every 
thing  of  God  is  full  of  persuasion,  all  his  perfections 
have  a  constraining  rhetoric  in  them,  that  by  a  kind 
of  moral  violence  conquers  all  that  attend  to  it,  and 
seizes  and  captivates  their  wills  in  despite  of  all  the 
reluctances  of  their  nature.    So  that  when  once  our 
minds  are  thoroughly  instructed  with  the  true  no- 
tions of  God,  we  shall  not  need  to  seek  abroad  for 
motives  and  arguments,  for  we  shall  have  a  foun- 
tain of  divine  oratory  within  our  own  bosoms,  from 
whence  our  wills  and  affections  will  be  continually 
watered  with  the  most  fruitful  inducements  to  piety 
and  virtue;  insomuch  that,  which  way  soever  we 
turn  ourselves,  we  shall  see  ourselves  surrounded 
with  such  invincible  reasons  to  trust  in  God,  and  to 
fear  him,  to  admire  and  love  him,  to  obey  and  wor- 
ship him,  as  will  animate  our  faculties,  wing  and  in- 
spire our  drooping  endeavours,  and  carry  us  on  with 
unspeakable  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  through  all  the 
weary  stages  of  religion ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  look 
upon  religion  as  the  burden  and  oppression  of  our 
nature,  but  readily  embrace  it  as  our  ornament  and 
crown,  our  glory  and  happiness ;  as  being  fully  con- 
vinced, that  in  serving  of  God,  we  serve  not  only 
the  greatest,  but  the  best  master  in  the  world. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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CHAP.  Vll. 

Of  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
one  and  only  mediator  between  God  and  man^  in  order  to 
our  leading  a  truly  Christian  life, 

;  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  common 
principles  of  religion  in  general ;  but  as  for  this  last, 
it  is  the  great  principle  of  Christian  religion,  strictly 
so  called,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  religion  of 
nature,  and,  as  such,  is  properly  the  religion  of  the 
Mediator,  as  containing  only  the  doctrines  which  con- 
cern the  Mediator,  and  the  duties  which  result  from 
those  doctrines,  and  owe  their  obligations  to  them ; 
both  which  being  taken  away,  all  the  remaining  re- 
ligion is  purely  natural  and  moral :  so  that  this  prin- 
dple  we  are  now  treating  of  contains  in  it  all  that  re- 
ligion which  is  strictly  Christian ;  without  believing 
of  which,  and  practising  upon  it,  we  cannot  be  truly 
said  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  how  well  soever  we  may 
live.  For  there  is  no  doubt,  but,  upon  the  motives 
and  principles  of  natural  religion,  a  man,  to  whom 
Christianity  was  never  sufficiently  proposed,  may, 
upon  due  consideration  and  a  hearty  endeavour,  re- 
claim himself  to  a  very  pious  and  virtuous  life,  as  it 
is  apparent  many  of  the  heathen  philosophers  did ; 
but  no  man  can  be  pious  and  virtuous  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  who  is  not  so  upon  the  Christian  obliga- 
tions :  for  the  principles  from  and  by  which  we  act 
are  the  very  life  and  soul  of  our  religion ;  and  there- 
fore, as  it  is  the  rational  soul  that  specifies  the  man 
a  rational  animal,  so  it  is  our  Christian  principles 
that  specify  our  religion  Christian  religion.  Where- 
fore, though  the  piety  and  virtue  of  a  heathen  may 
be  materially  the  same  with  that  of  a  Christian ;  yet 
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it  is  impossible  it  should  be  formally  Christian,  unless 
it  be  animated  and  acted  with  the  belief  of  Christ- 
ianitj.  So  that  if  we  leave  out  this,  and  practise  only 
upon  the  abovenamed  principles,  we  are  at  best  but 
wise  and  honest  heathens,  and  there  is  nothing  in  all 
our  religion  but  the  simple  dictates  of  mere  natural 
reason.  It  is  true,  to  live  according  to  mere  natural 
reason  is  all  that  God  expects  from  those  to  whom 
Christianity  hath  never  been  proposed ;  for  how  can 
he  expect  that  they  should  live  by  principles  which 
they  either  never  heard  of,  or  have  not  sufficient  rea* 
son  to  believe  ?  But  where  Christianity  hath  been 
made  known,  and  sufficiently  proposed,  we  cannot 
be  good  men  unless  we  believe  it ;  and  if  we  believe 
it,  we  cannot  be  good  Christians  unless  we  practise 
upon  it.  And  since  Christianity  hath  improved  the 
duties  of  natural  religion  upon  new  principles,  and, 
enforced  them  with  new  obligations,  to  render  our 
piety  and  virtue  strictly  and  properly  Christian,  it  is 
necessary  we  should  believe  these  new  principles, 
and  act  upon  these  new  obligations;  oth^wise  we 
are  at  best  but  mere  natural  men,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  apostle ;  i.  e.  men  who  are  merely  conducted 
by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  and  have  not  received 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  is,  the  new 
principles  and  obligations  which  Christianity  super- 
adds to  natural  religion,  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

In  handling  therefore  of  this  great  and  necessary 
principle  of  Christian  life,  viz.  the  belief  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  Christ's  being  the  one  and  only  media- 
tor, I  shall  endeavour  these  three  things : 

First,  To  shew  what  it  is  we  are  to  believe  in  ge- 
neral, concerning  the  person  and  office  of  this  Me- 
diator. 

q2 
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Secondly,  What  are  the  particular  parts  and  ofl^ces 
of  his  mediation. 

Thirdly,  What  evidence  there  is  to  induce  us  to 
believe  him  to  be  this  one  and  only  mediator. 


SECT.  I. 

fFhat  it  is  that  we  are  to  beiieve  tfi  general^  concerning  the  permm 

and  office  of  this  Mediator. 

X  HE  Greek  word  /leamif,  which  we  translate  m^- 
diator,  signifies  one  that  interposes  between  two  par- 
ties,  either  to  obtain  some  favour  from  the  one  party 
finr  the  other,  or  to  adjust  or  make  up  some  difference 
between  them.  And  this  undertaking  of  his  is  either, 
first,  of  his  own  head,  and  voluntary,  undertaking 
jwithout  any  warrant  or  authority  from  the  parties  be- 
tween whom  he  interposes,  in  which  case  he  acts  al- 
together precariously,  and  as  a  mere  orator,  and  can 
only  persuade  and  entreat  on  both  sides :  or,  secondly, 
it  is  authliritative,  and  this  is  two  ways ;  first,  when 
the  person  who  mediates  is  authorized  thereunto  by 
the  consent  and  designation  of  both  parties,  both 
being  equal,  and  consequently  having  an  equal  right 
to  authorize  him :  for  when  the  parties  are  equal,  he 
must  be  authorized  by  both,  before  he  can  pretend  to 
any  right  to  oUige  and  determine  thefai ;  but  when 
once  both  parties  have  agreed  to  put  their  case  into 
his  hands,  and  refer  themselves  to  his  determination, 
he  from  thenceforth  commences  a  mediator  by  ojffice, 
and  is  the  legal  representative  of  both,  as  being  au- 
thorized by  them  to  act  in  their  stead,  in  aU  those 
points  that  are  referred  by  them  to  his  determina- 
tion.   So  that  whatsoever  he  doth,  in  the  matter  be- 
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fyft  him,  is  in  effect  the  act  of  both  fiarties,  who^ 
having  both  submitted  their  wills  to  his,  and  vdnn- 
tarily  empowered  him  to  will  for  them  both,  are 
tha^upon  as  effectually  concluded  and  determined 
by  what  he  dotli,  as  if  it  were  their  own  pei^onal 
will  and  action.  And  in  this  sense  a  mediator  is  the 
teme  with  that  which  we  in  English  call  an  umpire, 
lirho  B  one  that  acts  for  both  parties  by  authority 
from  both,  and  in  whose  judgment  and  determina- 
tion both  have  obliged  themselves  to  consent  and 
agree.     But  then,  secondly,  the  mediation  is  autho- 
ritative, when  he  who  mediates  is  authorized  there- 
unto by  a  superior  party,  who  hath  a  just  authority 
and  dcmdnion  over  the  inferior.     For  when  a  me- 
diator acts  the  part  of  two  unequal  parties,  whereof 
the  one  is  superior,  and  hath  a  just  dominion  over 
the  other,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  be  authorized  by  the 
appointment  of  the  superior ;  and  the  subject  or  in- 
ferior party  will  be  as  much  obliged  by  his  determi- 
nation, as  if  he  had  voluntarily  referred  himself  to 
him.     For  a  mediator  between  a  superior,  as  such^ 
and  a  subject,  is  one  who  is  authorized  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  superior,  in  requiring  the  subject's  dut^ 
and  obedience,  and  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
in  impetrating  the  superior's  &vour  and  protection  { 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  every  absolute  supe- 
rior hath  right  to  authorize  a  mediator  between  him 
and  his  subjects,  to  act  for  him  in  ruling  them,  and 
for  them  in  soliciting  his  favour.   For  he  who  medi- 
ates between  a  sovereign  and  a  subject,  is  the  sove- 
reign's vicegerent  and  the  subject's  advocate ;  and 
he  who  without  our  consent  hath  a  right  to  our  duty, 
and  to  all  the  favours  he  bestows  upon  us,  may, 
whether  we  consent  to  it  or  no,  demand  our  duty  by 

as 
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what  vic^erent,  and  bestow  his  favours  bj  what 
advocate  he  pleases.  And  as  ftr  the  subject,  he  will 
be  obliged,  whether  it  be  by  his  consent  or  no,  to 
abide  by  the  mediator  whom  the  sovereign  appoints, 
and  by  the  terms  which  he  shall  impose  on  him; 
otherwise  he  will  be  justly  liable  to  punishment. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  general 
notion  of  a  mediator,  I  proceed  to  shew  what  it  is 
in  the  general  that  the  scripture  proposes  to  our  be- 
lief, concerning  the  person  and  office  of  this  great 
mediator  between  God  and  men ;  the  whole  of  which 
I  shall  reduce  under  these  six  heads : 

First,  That  he  is  designed  and  authorized  to  this 
office  by  God,  who  is  our  absolute  Lord  and  Sove- 
reign. 

Secondly,  That  this  office  to  which  he  is  authoriz- 
ed, consists  in  acting  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  God 
and  men,  who  are  the  parties  between  whom  he 
mediates. 

Thirdly,  That  this  his  mediation  proceeds  upon 
certain  terms  and  stipulations  between  God  and  men, 
which  he  obtained  of  Grod  for  us,  and  in  his  name 
hath  published  and  tendered  to  us. 

Fourthly,  That*as  he  acts  for  and  in  the  behalf  of 
Ood  and  men,  so  he  partakes  of  the  natures  of  both. 

Fifthly,  That  as  he  partal^es  of  the  natures  of 
both,  so,  that  he  might  transact  personally  with  both, 
be  was  sent  down  from  heaven  to  us,  and  is  returned 
again  from  us  to  heaven. 

Sixthly,  That  upon  his  return  from  us  to  heaven, 
there  to  mediate  personally  for  men  with  God,  he 
substituted  the  divine  and  omnipresent  Spirit,  per- 
sonally to  promote  and  effectuate  his  mediation  for 
God  with  men* 
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I.  That  he  is  designed  and  authorized  to  this  office 
by  God,  who  is  our  absolute  Lord  and  Sovereign. 
For  since  God,  for  just  and  excellent  reasons,  was 
resolved  not  to  converse  with  sinful  men  imme- 
diatelj,  they  having  rendered  themselves,  through 
their  woful  degeneracy,  utterly  unfit  for  and  un- 
worthy of  any  such  near  and  close  access  to  his  most 
holy  Majesty,  and  sinc^  his  tender  mercy  and  com- 
passion towards  us  would  not  permit  him  utterly  to 
reject  and  abandon  us,  there  was  no  expedient,  at 
least  that  we  know  of,  in  which  the  holiness  of  his 
majesty  could  so  fairly  accord  with  the  tenderness  of 
his  mercy,  as  this  of  transacting  with  us  by  a  me- 
diator, by  whose  inter-agency  he,  though  a  most  holy 
Sovereign,  may,  without  debasing  himself,  freely  con- 
verse with  us ;  and  we,  though  his  guilty  subjects, 
may,  without  terror  and  anxiety,  as  freely  draw  near 
unto  him :  but,  by  virtue  of  his  essential  sovereignty 
and  absolute  dominion  over  us,  the  right  of  choosing 
and  appointing  this  mediator  was  wholly  in  him; 
because,  as  I  shewed  just  before,  he  only  can  have 
the  right  of  appointing  the  person  who  shall  be  his 
vicegerent  and  our  advocate,  who  is  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  our  beings,  and  the  supreme  Disposer  of  all 
our  blessings.  And  accordingly  he  hath  constituted 
the  holy  and  blessed  Jesus  to  be  the  sole  mediator 
between  himself  and  us,  to  exercise  his  authority 
over  us,  and  to  procure  for  and  convey  his  favours 
to  us ;  and  hence  he  is  called  the  Christ,  or  Messias 
of  God,  that  is,  his  anointed;  anointing  with  oil 
being  anciently  the  visible  sign  by  which  the  regal, 
priestly,  and  prophetic  offices  were  conferred.  This 
title  of  Lard's  anointed^  therefore,  being  applied  to 
J&us,  denotes  his  being  designed,  appointed,  and 

Q  4 
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authorized  by  Ood  to  this  great  oflKoe  of  mediator, 
in  which  all  those  three  oflSced  are  induded.  For  so. 
Acts  V.  31.  we  are  told,  Him^  i.  e.  Christ,  hati^  Ood 
exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  mmd  a 
Sanriour,  to  give  repentance  unto  lerael^  and  for^ 
giveneee  of  sins.  And  Acts  ii.  36.  Therefi^e  let  all 
the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath 
made  that  same  Jesus j  whom^ye  have  crucified^  both 
Lord  and  Christ.  And,  to  Dame  no  more,  Phil.  ii.  9^ 
10, 11.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name: 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  ff 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
Winder  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fsss  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.  The  belief  of  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  create  in  our  minds  the  reverence  that  is 
due  to  our  holy  religion.  For  unless  we  suppose 
the  founder  of  it  to  be  authorized  and  commissioned 
by  God,  we  must  ^trip  and  disarm  it  of  all  its  autho- 
rity, and  look  upon  it  at  best  but  as  a  pious  impose 
ture,  contrived  on  purpose  to  chouse  men  of  their 
gins,  and  to  train  and  delude  them  into  piety  and 
virtue.  For  as  it  is  a  religion,  it  can  have  no  au- 
thority but  divine,  and  a  divine  authority  it  cannot 
have,  unless  the  author  of  it  'had  a  divine  commis- 
sion; but  supposing  him  to  be  commissioned  from 
God,  we  owe  the  same  respect  and  reverence  to  his 
rdigion,  as  if  God  himself  had  proclaimed  it  to  us  in 
an  audible  voice  from  the  battlements  of  heaven ; 
and  it  will  be  no  less  disrespect  to  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty for  us  to  contemn  and  slight  what  he,  as  Grod's 
mouth,  hath  delivered  to  us,  than  it  would  have  been 
finr  a  Jew  to  have  laugh^  at  the  Ten  Command- 
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mentis  while  God  himself  was  proclaiming  them 
bom  mount  Sinai  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  For  if  we 
bdiere  that  God  authorized  him  to  reveal  his  will  to 
us,  we  must  believe  his  voice  to  be  the  voice  of  God, 
who  spake  to  us  bj  him  as  by  a  living  oracle ;  and 
oonaequently,  that  in  refusing  to  hear  and  to  obey 
him,  we  stop  our  ears  against  God,  and  do  in  effect 
declare,  that  we  regard  what  he  saith  no  more  than 
we  do  the  whistling  of  the  wind.  And  as  the  belief  of 
Christ's  being  commissioned  and  appointed  by  God 
is  highly  necessary  to  create  in  us  a  due  reverence 
fiir  his  religion,  so  it  is  no  less  requisite  to  create  in 
us  a  due  trust  and  confidence  in  his  intercession  for 
na.  For  had  he  thrust  himself  upon  this  office  with- 
out any  call  or  commission  from  God,  God  would 
have  been  no  way  obliged  to  hear  him,  how  earnestly 
soever  he  had  supplicated  in  our  behalf:  but  since 
he  intercedes  for  us  by  God's  own  commission,  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  God  will  be  always  ready 
to  hear  him,  and  graciously  accept  our  addresses  to 
him,  whenever  they  are  presented  by  his  hand.  For 
since  God  appointed  him  to  be  our  advocate,  it  must 
be  either  with  an  intent  to  hear  him  in  our  behalf, 
and  if  so,  we  may  be  sure  his  ears  will  be  always 
open  to  him ;  or  with  a  design  to  mock  and  ridicule 
him,  and  recreate  his  own  inexorable  spleen  with 
the  spiteful  pleasure  of  denying  and  repulsing  him, 
which  to  imagine  of  God  is  no  less  senseless  than 
blasphemous.  Since  therefore  he  advocates  for  us 
by  God's  own  commission,  we  may  be  sure  his  plea 
in  our  behalf  will  be  always  acceptable  and  success- 
fVil,  since  in  repulsing  him  he  must  in  effect  affront 
his  own  authority,  by  which  he  intercedes  for  us. 
IL  That  this  office  to  which  he  is  authorized 
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consists  in  acting  for  and  in  the  behalf  of  Grod  and 
men,  who  are  the  parties  between  whom  he  me- 
diates. And  this  i^  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  atf 
authorized  mediator,  who,  as  such,  is  an  agent  be- 
tween two  parties,  acting  by  authority  for  both,  in 
order  to  the  adjusting  some  difference  between  them, 
and  reducing  them  to  mutual  accord  and  agreement ; 
and  if  he  act  only  for  one  party,  he  is  not  a  mediator, 
but  an  attorney ;  and  accordingly  the  apostle  tells  us, 
that  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God 
is  one  J  Gal.  iii.  20.  For  the  better  understanding  of 
which  words  it  is  to  be  considered^  that  in  the  fore- 
going verse  the  apostle  had  asserted,  that  the  law 
was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator y 
that  is,  in  the  hand  of  Moses,  who  was  appointed  to 
mediate,  not  only  for  God  with  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, but  also  for  the  people  of  Israel  with  God ;  and 
this,  saith  he,  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  a 
mediator,  for  a  mediator  is  not  of  one ,  but  Grod  is 
one ;  that  is,  Grod  is  only  one  of  the  two  parties  be- 
tween whom  this  mediation  is  made,  and  therefore 
Moses  must  be  supposed  not  only  to  act  for  God  with 
the  people  as  his  vicegerent,  but  also  for  the  people 
with  God  as  their  advocate ;  in  short,  he  must  act 
for  both  parties,  otherwise  he  acts  not  as  a  mediator. 
And  accordingly  as  Moses,  who  was  the  mediator  of 
the  Jewish  covenant,  acted  for  and  between  God 
and  the  people;  so  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  mediator 
of  the  Christian  covenant,  is  styled  the  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  that  is,  that 
goes  between  the  two  opposite  parties,  and  transacts 
for  both,  in  order  to  their  accord  and  reconciliation : 
that  as  Grod's  vicegerent  acts  for  him  with  us,  in 
mtler  to  the  inducing  us  to  our  duty  and  allegiance 
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to  him ;  and  as  our  advocate  acts  for  us  with  God, 
in  order  to  the  inducing  him  to  be  gracious  and  fa- 
mrmrable  to  us ;  that  so,  having  prevailed  with  us  to 
by  down  our  enmity  against  Grod,  and  obtained  of 
God  to  remit  his  displeasure  against  us,  he  may  ef- 
fect a  happy  reconciliation  between  us.  Both  which 
parts  of  his  mediation  are  expressed  in  those  words 
•of  the  apostle,  Heb.  vii.  25.  Wherefore  he  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by 
kirn ;  that  is,  who  by  submitting  to  him,  as  mediat- 
ing for  God,  submit  to  God- himself,  seeing  he  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  him,  or  to  mediate 
with  God  in  their  behalf. 

The  belief  of  which  carries  with  it  the  most  in- 
dispensable obligations  to  Christian  piety  and  virtue ; 
but  while  we  look  upon  Christ  as  acting  only  for  one 
party,  whether  it  be  for  God  or  ourselves,  we  do  in  a 
great  measure  enervate  the  motives  of  Christianity. 
For  thus  while  we  look  upon  him  as  acting  only  for 
God,  that  is,  as  God's  vicegerent,  we  must  necessarily 
conclude,  that  he  is  concerned  only  for  God's  autho- 
rity ;  and  that  when  he  hath  secured  or  vindicated 
that,  by  reducing  us  to  our  duty,  or  punishing  our 
disobedience,  he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  us  or 
our  concerns,  but  even  leave  us  to  shift  for  ourselves, 
and  to  seek  our  reward  where  we  can  find  it ;  that 
he  is  substituted  by  his  Father  for  no  other  end  but 
to  exact  our  homage  or  revenge  our  rebellion :  but 
that  as  for  us,  he  is  no  way  concerned  either  to  pro- 
cure us  any  pardon  for  our  past  sin,  or  reward  for 
our  future  obedience ;  and  while  we  16ok  upon  him, 
by  whom  alone  we  have  access  to  God,  as  one  that 
is  utterly  unconcerned  for  our  welfare,  we  must  look 
upon  ourselves  as  desperate  and  abandoned  creatures. 
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that  ore  utterly  forsaken  ef  all  hopes  and  encourage- 
ments :  for  what  hope  can  we  liave,  when  net  onfy 
the  Deity  we  are  to  address  to  is  highly  offended  at 
us,  but  also  the  Mediator  we  ttne  to  address  by  & 
utterly  regardless  of  us?  And  ki  such  a  hopdesa 
condition  all  the  arguments  in  the  world  are  vmd 
and  insignificant.  And  so  on  the  otha*  hand,  while 
we  look  upon  Christ  as  acting  only  for  us,  that  is,  as 
our  propitiator  and  advocate,  we  must  unavoidably 
conclude,  that  he  is  ccmcemed  only  for  our  preserva* 
tion  and  happiness ;  that  his  office  requires  no  more 
of  him,  but  only  to  pay  off  the  score  of  our  ^s  with 
his  blood,  and  by  pleading  that  payment  in  heaven, 
to  obtain  our  actual  release  from  the  rigorous  de- 
mands of  divine  justice ;  in  short,  that  he  hath  no- 
thing else  to  do,  but  only  to  purchase  and  sue  out 
our  pardon,  and  to  justify  and  set  us  right  in  the 
court  of  heaven :  but  as  for  reducing  us  under  his 
Father^s  authority,  and  subduing  our  will  and  lives 
to  his  obedience,  that  is  no  part  of  his  mediatorship, 
nor  consequently  is  he  at  all  concerned  about  it; 
and  if  so,  all  that  his  mediation  can  oblige  us  to 
{supposing  that  he  hath  effectually  discharged  it)  is 
to  rest  and  rely  upon  it  for  our  pardon  and  justifica- 
tion with  Grod :  and  if  out  of  pure  gratitude  we  will 
be  dutiful  and  obedient  to  him  for  the  future,  he 
lyill  kindly  accept  it ;  but  if  not,  he  hath  no  remedy 
against  us :  and  what  likelihood  is  there,  that  any 
argument  of  religion  should  ever  prevail  with  us  to 
submit  to  the  divine  authority,  so  long  as  we  pre- 
sume upon  Christ's  mediation  for  pardon  and  justifi- 
cation without  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  left  wholly  to 
our  own  ingenuity,  whether  we  will  submit  or  no. 
Thus,  while  we  consider  Christ's  mediation  by  halves^ 
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and  migtake  either  part  of  it  for  the  whole,  we  per- 
Tcrt  and  deprave  it,  and  instead  of  what  it  is,  vie.  a 
moat  wise  and  powerful  inducement  to  piety  and 
firtue,  render  it  an  inevitable  temptation  either  to 
deqwir  or  presumption,  both  which  are  equally  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  holy  and  Christian  life. 

But  if  we  consider  this  doctrine  in  its  full  extent, 
as  it  takes  in  both  parts  of  Christ's  mediation,  it  en- 
forces our  duty  upon  us  with  the  most  necessary 
and  powerful  obligations :  for  it  addresses  itself  to 
every  passion  in  us  that  is  capable  of  being  moved 
and  persuaded,  and  at  once  proposes  to  our  hope  and 
fear,  which  are  the  most  vigorous  principles  of  ac- 
tion, the  most  encouraging  and  dreadful  considera* 
tions.  For  since  his  office  obliges  him  to  act  for  God 
and  men  together,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  mediation  he  will 
be  most  just  and  impartial  to  both :  and  that  as  on 
the  one  hand  he  will  not  so  act  for  his  Father's  au- 
thority, as  to  neglect  our  safety  and  welfare ;  so  nei- 
ther on  the  other  will  he  so  concern  himself  for  our 
safety  and  welfare,  as  to  expose  his  Father's  au- 
thority :  and  if  he  proceed  with  this  exact  equality 
between  the  parties  he  acts  for,  we  have  aU  the  rea- 
son in  the  world  to  conclude,  that,  if  we  submit  our- 
selves to  God,  we  shall  be  graciously  received  and 
rewarded ;  but  that  if  we  persist  in  our  rebellion 
against  him,  we  shall  be  most  severely  punished. 

For^  in  the  first  place,  his  being  concerned  for  us 
as  well  as  for  God  gives  us  the  most  ample  security, 
that  if  we  will  submit  to  his  Father's  authority, 
which  he  stands  engaged  to  secure  or  vindicate,  he 
will  have  a  most  zealous  regard  to  us  and  our  con- 
cerns, and  be  as  mindful  of  our  interest  as  if  it  were 
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bis  owTk.  For  in  undertaking  to  be  our  advocate,  he 
assumed  our  persons,  and  took  our  affairs  into  his 
own  bands,  so  that  now  he  is  another  ourselves,  and 
stands  obliged  to  act  for  us  with  as  much  care  and 
concern  as  if  our  persons  and  interests  were  his ;  and 
therefore  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he  will  act 
as  much  for  our  advantage  as  we  ourselves  could  do 
if  we  were  in  bis  place,  and  had  the  same  power  and 
interest  with  his  Father  that  he  hath ;  and  that  if 
we  were  sitting  in  his  room  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  there  interceding  for  ourselves,  we  could 
not  justly  wish  for  or  desire  more  or  greater  instances 
of  grace  and  favour,  than  be  will  ask  and  obtain  for 
us.  And  what  greater  encouragement  can  we  have 
to  return  to  our  duty,  than  this  very  consideration, 
that  al)  our  concerns  with  our  offended  God  are  de- 
posited in  the  bands  of  a  most  faithful  Mediator, 
who,  upon  our  return,  will  concern  himself  as  zea- 
lously for  our  good  as  for  bis  Father's  authority,  and 
solicit  our  cause  in  the  court  of  heaven  as  industri- 
ously as  we  ourselves  could  do,  if  we  were  admitted 
to  be  our  own  advocates  ?  But  then,  in  the  second 
place,  bis  being  concerned  for  bis  Father's  authority 
as  well  as  for  our  interest  gives  us  as  full  assurance, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  be  is  no  less  obliged  by  bis 
office  to  reduce  us  to  our  duty  to  bis  Father,  or 
avenge  him  upon  us  for  our  disobedience,  than  be  is 
to  restore  us  to  his  grace  and  favour ;  and  if  be 
should  so  attempt  the  latter  as  to  be  any  way  de- 
ficient in  the  former,  be  would  not  perform  the  part 
of  a  just  mediator,  which  consists  in  acting  impar- 
tially for  both  parties :  for  should  be  favour  our  in- 
terest beyond  his  Father's  authority,  be  would  be  so 
far  partial  to  us  against  bis  Father.     Now,  though 
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he  loves  us  so  well  as  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  us  on 
earth,  and  in  the  virtue  of  that  sacrifice  to  appear 
our  advocate  in  heaven,  yet  we  can  never  be  so  fond, 
sore,  as  to  imagine  that  he  loves  us  better  than  his 
own  Father ;  and  if  he  doth  not,  we  may  build  upon 
it,  that  he  is  as  zealously  concerned  to  assert  his  au- 
ihority,  as  to  prosecute  our  interest ;  and  to  provide 
that  he  be  obeyed  or  avenged,  as  that  we  be  par^ 
doned  and  rewarded :  but  for  us  to  rely  upon  Christ 
•8  mediating  for  us,  without  submitting  to  him  as 
mediating  for  God,  is  in  effect  to  hope  that  he  will 
be  so  exceeding  gracious  to  us,  as  to  betray  his  Fa- 
ther's trust  for  our  sake,  and  sacrifice  his  authority 
to  our  safety.     For  should  he  take  our  part  with 
God,  and  solicit  him  to  favour  us  while  we  persist  in 
our  rebellion  against  him,  he  would  in  effect  abandon 
the  cause  and  interest  of  Grod's  government,  and  en- 
deavour all  that  in  him  lay  to  expose  his  authority 
to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind.     Whilst 
therefore  we  obstinately  refuse  to  hearken  to  him  in 
his  mediation  for  God,  that  is,  to  submit  to  his  laws, 
.  and  return  to  our  duty  and  allegiance,  he  will  be  so 
far  from  interceding  for  us  in  the  virtue  of  his  me- 
ritorious sacrifice,  that  he  will  appear  against  us  as 
an  incensed  judge  in  the  quarrel  of  his  Father's 
authority,  and  dearly  revenge  upon  our  guilty  heads 
all  those  shameless  affronts  and  indignities  we  have 
offered  it ;  and  by  making  us  everlasting  monuments 
of  his  vengeance,  convince  us  by  woful  experience, 
that  he  is  no  less  a  just  mediator  for  God,  than  a 
merciful  mediator  for  man.     So  that  by  resolving  to 
persist  in  our  rebellion  against  God,  we  do  in  effect 
renounce  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour,  and  proclaim 
before  God  and  angels,  that  we  will  not  be  beholden 
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to  the  one  and  only  Advocate  of  sinners.  And  wben 
we  have  flung  ourselves  out  of  this  protectiQai,. 
Lord !  whither  shall  we  go  for  sanctuary  irom  thy 
vengeance?  When  there  is  but  this  one  Mediatory 
and  he  hath  discarded  me,  O  my  wretched  soul» 
whith^  wilt  thou  betake  thjrsdf  ?  Call  now  and 
see,  if  there  be  any  will  hear  thee;  to  which  iffaU 
the  eainte  or  angeb  wilt  thou  turn  thee  ?  What  ta^ 
vourite  of  heaven  will  plead  thy  cause,  when  the 
mily  Advocate  of  souls  hath  rejected  thee  ?  For  if  he 
who  is  my  only  Mediator  be  incensed  against  me, 
who  shall  mediate  between  me  and  him  ?  When  God 
alone  was  angry  with  me  there  was  some  hope,  be* 
cause  my  Saviour  stands  as  a  living  screen  between 
me  and  his  displeasure,  to  guard  and  defend  me 
from  it ;  but  when  that  is  kindled  against  me  too, 
what  is  there  to  interpose  between  me  and  the  de- 
vouring flame  ?  Se  wise  therefore,  O  ye  sinners,  he 
instructed,  ye  obstinate  rebels  against  God;  kiss 
the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perishjrom  the 
way :  for  if  his  wrath  be  kindled  but  a  little, 
blessed  are  aU  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him,  but 
wo  be  them  that  provoke  him. 

Thus  the  mediation  of  Christ  addresses  to  our 
fear  as  well  as  hope,  in  order  to  the  subduing  us  to 
the  will  of  Qod,  and  presses  at  once  upon  both  these 
great  avenues  of  our  souls  with  the  most  irresistible 
motives. 

III.  That  this  his  mediation  proceeds  upon  certain 
terms  and  stipulations  between  God  and  men,  which 
he  obtained  of  God  for  us,  and  in  his  name  hath 
published  and  tendered  to  us :  for  when  mankind, 
by  reason  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  were 
cut  off  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  God, 
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and  this  most  wise  and  holy  method  of  conversing 
with  us  by  a  mediator  was  resolved  on  by  the  di- 
vine counsel,  God,  in  consideration  of  what  our  Me- 
diator had  engaged  himself  to  suffer  for  us  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  granted  to  him  in  our  behalf  a  most 
gracious  and  merciful  covenant,  whereby  he  engaged 
^  himself  to  bestow  his  Spirit  upon  us,  to  enable  us  to 
repent  and  return  to  him,  upon  condition  that  we 
should  seek  it,  and  cooperate  with  it ;  to  pardon  all 
our  past  sins,  upon  condition  that  we  should  un- 
feignedly  repent  of  them;  and  to  crown  us  with 
eternal  life,  upon  condition  we  should  persevere  to 
the  end  in  well-doing.  This  is  the  substance  of 
that  gracious  covenant  which  God  hath  granted  to 
us  for  the  sake  of  our  Mediator ;  who  hath  accord- 
ingly assured  us  from  God,  that  he  will  give  his  holy 
Spirit  unto  them  that  ask^  Luke  xi.  13.  That  if  we 
will  repent  and  be  converted,  our  sins  shall  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  Acts  iii.  19.  And 
that  if  we  mil  be  faithful  to  the  death,  we  shall  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10.  And  upon  this 
covenant  it  is  that  our  blessed  Saviour  proceeds  in 
his  mediation  between  God  and  men.  For  our 
baptismal  vow  is  nothing  else  but  only  a  solemn  en- 
gagement of  ourselves  to  perform  the  condition  of 
this  covenant,  upon  which  there  results  to  us  a  con- 
ditional right  to  all  that  God  hath  promised  in  it : 
and  when  by  this  federal  solemnity  of  baptism  God 
and  we  have  once  obliged  ourselves  to  each  other, 
by  mutual  promises  and  engagements,  Christ's  of- 
fice, as  mediator  between  us,  is  to  solicit  on  both 
sides  for  mutual  performances ;  and  accordingly  in 
mediating  for  God  with  us,  he  requires  nothing  of 
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us  but  what  we  promised  to  Ood ;  and  fai  mediating 
for  us  with  God,  he  claims  nothing  of  God  but  what 
God  promised  to  us.  And  hence  he  is  called  the 
mediator  of  this  better  covenant^  Heb.  viii.  6.  and 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant^  Heb.  xii.  24. 
because  he  transacts  between  both  parties  to  solicit 
the  performance  of  their  mutual  engagements :  for 
so  the  same  author,  in  Heb.  ix.  14,  15.  seems  to  ex- 
plain it.  How  much  more^  saith  he,  (having  spoken 
before  of  the  virtue  of  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,) 
shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  qffered  himself  without  spot  to  God^  purge 
your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  liv^ 
ing  God  ?  And  for  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of 
the  new  covenant 9  that  by  means  of  deaths  for  the 
redemption  of  transgressions^  &c.  they  which  are 
called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  in- 
heritance: where  those  words,  and  for  this  cause, 
seem  as  well  to  refer  to  what  went  before  as  to  what 
follows ;  and  then  the  sense  will  be  this :  for  this 
cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  both 
that  he  might  tak^  care  that  our  consciences  being 
purged  from  dead  works,  we  might  serve  the  Un- 
ing  Grod,  and  that  having  redeemed  us  by  his  death, 
we  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance. 
And  accordingly  he  proceeds  in  his  mediation :  for 
in  acting  for  God  as  his  king  or  vicegerent,  he  hath 
enacted  the  conditions  which  this  covenant  requires 
of  us  into  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  exacts  them 
of  us  under  the  fearful  penalty  of  eternal  damna- 
tion ;  whereby  he  hath  taken  effectual  care  that  we 
shall  either  perform  these  conditions,  or  undergo 
a  punishment  as  great  as  the  guilt  of  our  n^lect 
and  contempt  of  them  ;  and  having  thus  tied  them 
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upon  118  by  the  utmost  force  of  law,  that  is,  by  law 
established  on  the  most  dreadful  penalty,  he  hath, 
so  far  as  his  regal  authority  extends,  compelled  us 
to  the  performance  of  our  part  of  this  covenant ;  so 
that  if  we  do  not  perform  it,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  neglect  or  omission  of  the  mediator,  who  to 
oblige  us  to  perform  it  hath  most  faithfully  acted 
for  God,  even  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  power 
wherewithal  he  invested  him.  And  so  on  the  other 
hand,  in  acting  for  us  as  our  intercessor,  he  hath 
taken  no  less  care  to  insure  God's  part  of  this  cove- 
nant to  us,  than  he  did  to  insure  our  part  of  it  to 
God.  For  this  covenant  being  granted  to  us  by 
God,  in  consideration  of  a  valuable  satisfaction  for 
our  sins,  Christ  hath  not  only  rendered  this  satis&c- 
tion  to  Grod  by  dying  for  us,  and  thereby  purchased 
for  us  a  just  right  and  claim  to  all  the  blessingp 
which  Grod  hath  promised  on  his  part,  if  we  perform 
what  he  requires  on  ours,  but  in  the  virtue  o^ihis 
satisfaction  he  also  appears  for  us  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  there  to  plead  our  right,  and  to  prefer  our 
claim,  by  exhibiting  that  vocal  blood  and  those  im- 
portunate wounds,  With  the  price  of  which  he  pur- 
chased and  obtained  it.  So  that  now  we  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  blessings  of  this  covenant,  not  only 
by  God's  promise,  but  by  Christ's  purchase  too ;  and 
to  secure  both,  we  have  Christ  himself  advocating 
for  us  in  heaven,  with  the  price  of  that  purchase  in 
his  hand.  So  effectually  hath  he  transacted  for  us 
in  his  mediation  with  God  in  our  behalf,  that  we 
have  the  highest  security  imaginable,  that  if  we  per- 
form our  part  of  this  covenant,  God  will  not  fail  to 
perform  his ;  since  in  so  doing  he  would  not  only 
violate  his  own  truth,  which  he  hath  engaged  to  us 
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by  promise,  but  also  injuriously  defraud  his  own  Son 
of  what  he  hath  duly  purchased  for  us  by  his  death, 
and  claims  upon  that  purchase  by  his  intercession. 
For  he  intercedes  for  no  other  blessings  in  our  be- 
half but  what  he  purchased  for  us,  upon  a  conside- 
ration that  was  not  only  infinitely  valuable  in  itself, 
but  also  freely  accepted  by  his  Father ;  and  he  pur- 
chased no  other  blessings  for  us,  but  what  are  speci- 
fied in  this  gracious  covenant :  so  that  he  asks 
nothing  for  us  but  what  he  hath  a  right  to  obtain, 
nothing  but  what  he  purchased  by  his  blood,  and  is 
in  strict  justice  due  to  his  meritorious  sacrifice;  and 
consequently  nothing  that  his  Father  can  deny  him, 
without  doing  him  the  most  outrageous  wrong  and 
injury :  and  therefore  this  we  may  be  as  confident 
of,  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing  in  the  world,  that 
jprhatsoever  he  hath  purchased  for  us,  he  will  not  fail 
to  ask  ;  and  that  whatsoever  he  asks,  he  will  be  sure 
to  obtain. 

Thus  Christ,  by  his  mediation  between  God  and 
men,  hath  taken  the  most  effectual  care  to  ensure 
the  mutual  performance  of  this  everlasting  cove- 
nant to  both  parties.  For  to  ensure  God  of  our  per- 
forming our  part,  he  hath  bound  it  upon  us  by  a 
law  enforced  with  an  everlasting  penalty,  which  is 
the  strongest  obligation  he  could  lay  upon  us ;  and 
to  ensure  us  of  God's  performing  his  part,  he  duly 
purchased  it  for  us  by  his  death,  and  in  virtue  of 
that  just  right  he  ever  lives  to  claim  it  by  his  inter- 
cession, which  is  the  strongest  obligation  he  could 
lay  upon  God.  So  that  now,  as  God  cannot  fail  on 
his  part,  without  violating  his  truth  and  justice, 
which  would  be  to  destroy  his  own  being,  and  ungod 
himself;  so  neither  we  can  in  ours,  without  exposing 
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our  ererlasting  well-being,  and  plunging  ourselves, 
body  and  soul  together,  into  everlasting  wretch- 
edness and  calamity.  And  hence,  I  suppose,  it  is 
that  our  Saviour  is  called  the  surety  of  a  better  co» 
venant^  Heb.  vii.  22.  or,  as  the  Greek  word  may  be 
rendered,  the  trustee  between  both  parties,  to  see 
that  they  mutually  perform  their  several  parts  of 
this  covenant  to  each  other ;  which  office  our  blessed 
Lord  hath  faithfully  performed,  in  that  he  hath 
taken  the  utmost  care  to  oblige  both  God  and  us 
mutually  to  make  good  our  several  engagements  to 
each  other :  for  though  he  hath  not  undertaken  for 
us  that  we  shall  certainly  perform  our  part,  yet  he 
hath  undertaken  to  oblige  us  to  it  by  the  highest 
and  most  urgent  reason,  which  was  all  that  he  could 
reasonaUy  undertake  for  beings  that  are  free  to 
good  and  evil ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  he  hath  thus 
obliged  us,  we  will  be  so  desperately  obstinate  as 
not  to  comply,  he  hath  undertaken  to  chastise  our 
obstinacy  with  a  most  dire  and  exiemplary  ven- 
geance. 

And  since  he  thus  proceeds  in  his  mediation  upon 
the  certain  and  stated  terms  of  a  covenant,  which  he 
himself  hath  published  and  revealed  to  us,  we  may 
hereby  most  certainly  inform  ourselves  what  he  ex- 
pects from  us,  and  what  we  are  to  expect  from  him. 
For  now  we  are  sure,  that  all  he  can  expect  from 
us  is,  that  we  should  faithfully  perform  our  part  of 
this  covenant,  that  is,  that  we  should  implore  the 
assistance  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  and  diligently  to  co- 
operate with  it,  so  as  to  repent  and  return  from  our 
evil  ways,  to  the  sincere  practice  of  all  Christian 
piety  and  virtue,  and  that  herein  we  should  persevere 
to  the  end;  and  less  than  this  he  cannot  admit, 
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without  being  an  unfaithiul  trustee  for  God  of  that 
Messed  covenant  upon  which  he  mediates.  And 
now  we  are  also  sure,  that  all  we  can  expect  from 
him  is,  that  if  we  implore  the  assistance  of  his  Spi- 
rit, we  shall  have  it ;  that  if  with  his  assistance  we 
repent,  we  shall  be  pardoned;  and  that  if  being 
pardoned  we  persevere  in  well-doing,  we  shall  be 
crowned  with  everlasting  life ;  and  less  than  this  he 
cannot  obtain  for  us,  without  being  an  unfaithful 
ibrustee  for  us :  for  if  he  should  exact  less  for  God 
of  us,  or  procure  less  for  us  of  God,  than  that  cove- 
nant, upon  which  he  mediates,  obliges  God  and  us 
to,  he  would  be  wanting  in  his  care,  one  way  or  the 
Other,  to  see  this  covenant  with  which  he  is  in- 
trusted, duly  and  impartially  executed,  and  either 
defraud  GK>d  or  us  of  some  part  of  that  right  which 
it  devolves  upon  us;  which  we  have  all  the  as- 
surance in  the  world  he  will  never  do.  So  that 
now  we  proceed  upon  certain  terms,  and  do  know 
infellibly  what  to  trust  to :  we  know  that  our  Me- 
diator exacts  of  us  the  whole  and  entire  condition  of 
the  gospel  covenant;  that  this  he  will  certainly  accept, 
but  that  this  he  expects  without  the  least  defal- 
cation or  abatement :  so  that  if  we  heartily  implore 
the  assistance  of  his  holy  Spirit,  and  cooperate  with 
it,  we  have  all  the  assurance  in  the  world  that  we 
shall  be  effectually  enabled  to  render  him  that  sin- 
cere repentance  and  obedience  he  requires ;  and  that 
if  we  repent,  we  shall  be  pardoned ;  and  if  we  perse- 
vere in  our  obedience,  be  advanced  to  everlasting 
glory.  On  the  other  side,  we  know  infallibly  before- 
hand, that  if  we  refuse  to  submit  to  this  condition, 
or  do  any  way  fall  short  of  it,  instead  of  being  our 
kind  and  merciful  advocate,  our  Mediator  will  be- 
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come  our  implacable  judge,  and  doom  us  to  a  place 
of  dismal  torment,  where  we  shall  live  with  ever- 
lasting horror  and  despair ;  so  that  now  we  can  no 
longer  persevere  in  our  impenitence,  without  tram- 
pling .at  the  same  time  on  the  highest  encourage- 
ments, and  charging  headlong  through  the  most 
amazing  dangers. 

IV.  That  as  he  acts  for  and  in  the  behalf  of  God 
and  men,  so  he  partakes  of  the  natures  of  both.  For, 
that  this  high  and  important  office  might  be  the 
more  effectually  executed  and  performed,  the  eter- 
nal Father  thought  meet  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  eternal  Son,  the  Son  of  his  natural  genera- 
tion, to  whom  he  communicated  from  all  eternity 
his  own  divine  essence  and  nature,  and  whom,  in 
due  time,  he  appointed  to  assume  the  human  na- 
ture, into  a  personal  union  with  his  divinity ;  that  so 
being  God-man  in  one  person,  he  might  be  the  better 
fitted  and  accomplished  to  mediate  between  God 
and  man.  For  in  mediating  authoritatively  for  God 
with  us,  he  was  to  perform  the  office  of  a  divine 
king,  to  rule  and  govern  us,  as  God's  vicegerent,  and 
either  reduce  us  under  his  authority,  or  chastise  us 
for  our  rebellion  against  him ;  which  is  a  sphere  so 
vast  and  so  sublime,  as  needs  no  less  than  some 
divine  intelligence  to  inform  and  actuate  it :  for  to 
wield  the  divine  sceptre  and  government  is  a  pro- 
vince that  requires  a  divine  knowledge  and  power; 
for  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men  are  the  principal 
seat  and  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  requisite  that  he  who  is  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  it  should  have 
a  thorough  and  perfect  inspection  of  all  our  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  intentions,  and  purposes,  and 
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resolutions ;  otherwise  how  is  it  possible  he  should 
take  cognizance  of  them,  so  as  to  command,  and 
overrule,  and  reward,  and  punish  them?  But  to 
know  the  hearts  of  men  is  in  scripture  always  ap- 
propriated to  the  divine  omniscience ;  so  1  Kings 
viii.  39*  Thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts 
qfthe  children  of  men :  and  if  only  God's  all-search- 
ing eye  can.  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  men,  who 
but  a  Grod  can  rule  and  govern  them  ?  And  accord- 
ingly our  Saviour,  upon  whose  shoulders  this  inward 
and  spiritual  government  rests,  challenges  to  him- 
self this  divine  prerogative,  which  is  so  necessary  a 
qualification  for  it.  Rev.  ii.  23.  And  all  the  churches 
shall  know,  saith  he,  that  I  am  he  which  searcheth 
ike  reins  and  hearts,  and  will  give  every  one  of 
you  according  to  his  works.  Nor  is  it  less  requisite 
to  qualify  him  for  this  spiritual  empire  that  he 
should  be  almighty,  than  that  he  should  be  omni- 
scient; for  to  enable  him  to  rule  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  men,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  the 
command  and  disposal  of  all  those  outward  events 
and  accidents  in  which  they  are  any  way  concerned, 
since  it  is  by  these  in  a  great  measure  that  their 
hearts^  are  swayed,  their  affections  formed,  their  in- 
tentions and  resolutions  squared  and  regulated,  and 
in  a  word,  their  good  and  evil  actions  rewarded  and 
punished  in  this  world ;  and  to  wield  and  manage, 
moderate  and  dispose  such  infinite  numbers  of  events 
as  concern  such  infinite  numbers  of  men  so  vastly 
distant  from  one  another  in  place,  condition,  and 
temper,  requires  a  power  that  can  do  whatsoever  it 
pleases  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  the  Psalm- 
ist appropriates  to  the  divine  power  as  its  peculiar 
prerogative.  Psalm  cxxxv.  6,  7.  and  if  it  be  only  a 
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divine  power  that  can  manage  and  dispose  all  the 
affairs  of  all  men,  what  can  be  more  requisite  than 
tkat  he  who  rules  and  governs  them  should  commu- 
nicate of  the  divine  omnipotence  ?  And  accordingly 
our  Saviour,  upon  whom  this  government  is  de- 
volved, assures  his  disciples,  that  all  power  was  com^ 
municated  to  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  Matt, 
xxviii.  18,  which,  being  the  prerogative  of  the  di- 
vine power,  seems  impossible  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  any  but  a  divine  person.  And  therefore 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  government  of 
Christ,  tells  us,  that  his  name  should  he  called  Won^ 
derful.  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  Isa.  ix.6.  where, 
by  Counsellor  and  mighty  God,  he  seems  to  design 
his  infinite  knowledge  and  power,  whereby  he  should 
be  qualified  for  this  his  divine  government;  for  so 
mighty  God  doth  always  in  the  scripture-phrase 
signify  Almighty  God:  so  in  Deut.  vii.  21.  Psalm 
L  1.  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  Heb.  i.  12.  and  elsewhere.  By 
all  which  it  is  evident,  that  to  mediate  authorita^ 
tively  for  God  with  men  is  a  province  so  sublime,  as 
that  it  requires  no  less  than  divine  perfections  in 
the  person  that  undertakes  and  manages  it,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  requisite  he  should  be  God. 

Nor  is  it  less  requisite  to  render  his  government 
more  awful  and  majestic :  for  though  the  condition 
of  the  person  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  auth(m4y 
he  is  vested  with,  yet  in  the  estimation  of  men  the 
same  authority  is  more  or  less  venerable,  according 
as  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  persons  clothed 
with  it  is  more  or  less  considerable.  Since  there- 
fore the  quality  of  the  person  doth  always  cast  a 
cloud  or  lustre  on  the  office,  it  was  very  requisite 
that  he  who  was  authorized  to  mediate  for  God  with 
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men,  which  is  the  highest  office  under  God  the 
Father,  should  be  a  person  of  the  highest  rank  and 
dignity  next  to  God  the  Father  himself;  and  conse- 
quently that  he  should  be  God  the  Son ;  and  hence 
the  author  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  i  to  render  his  au- 
thority more  awful,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
emblazon  the  dignity  of  his  person,  in  which  he 
gives  him  such  styles  and  characters,  as  cannot  with- 
out extreme  force  be  applied  to  any  but  a  person  di- 
vine ;  he  styles  him  the  brightness  of  his  Father's 
glory y  and  the  express  image  of  his  person ;  the 
famnder  of  the  earthy  and  the  maker  of  the  he€^ 
vens,  and  the  upholder  of  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  verse  S.  10.  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  set 
Jar  above  the  angels,  and  that  the  Father  had  or- 
dered all  his  angels  to  worship  him,  declaring  him 
to  be  God  in  these  terms.  Thy  throne,  O  Crod,  is 
Jbr  ever  and  ever ;  and  then  he  concludes  all  with 
this  application,  Therfjfore  we  ought  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have 
heard  of  him,  chap.  ii.  verse  1.  which  shews  that,  in 
the  apostle's  sense,  to  mediate  for  God  is  a  station 
so  sublime,  that  it  was  very  fit  it  should  be  supplied 
(as  it  was)  with  a  person  of  the  highest  dignity,  that 
so  his  person  might  reflect  a  majesty  on  his  office, 
and  .render  it  more  awful  and  venerable  in  the 
worhL 

And  as,  to  accomplish  him  for  this  high  office  of 
mediating  for  GK>d  with  men,  it  was  most  fit  he 
should  be  God,  so  it  was  no  less  requisite  he  should 
be  man.  For  man  being  naturally  a  sensitive  as 
well  as  a  rational  creature,  in  this  degenerate  state 
of  his  nature,  wherein  his  sensitive  part  is  predo- 
iiiinantt  there  are  no  sorts  of  objects  do  so  vigor- 
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ouslj  impress  and  affect  him,  as  those  which  strike 
immediatelj  on  his  senses ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he 
so  greedily  prefers  carnal  before  rational,  and  sen- 
sitive before  spiritual  goods ;   notwithstanding  the 
latter  are  in  themselves  infinitely  greater  and  more 
eligible ;  and  that  in  his  conceptions  of  spiritual  ob- 
jects he  is  so  prone  to  blend  and  intermix  them 
with  carnal  and  corporeal  phantasms,  because  his 
mind  is  so  estranged  from  spiritual  objects,  by  its 
continual  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  sensual  ones, 
that  it  can  hardly  frame  any  idea  of  them  without 
disguising  them  into  some  bodily  semblance.     GK>d 
therefore  being  a  spiritual  and  invisible  essence,  and 
upon  this  account  far  removed  out  of  the  ken  and 
prospect  of  our  sense,  our  sensual  and   depraved 
minds  must  either  be  naturally  indisposed  to  think 
seriously  of,  and  consequently  to  be  duly  affected  by 
him,  which  renders  us  prone  to  irreligion ;  or  so- 
phisticate our  conceptions   of  him  with  corporeal 
images  and  phantasms,  which  renders  us  prone  to 
idolatry :  to  prevent  both  which,  God,  in  great  con- 
descension to  this  deplorable  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  hath  always  thought  meet  to  converse  with 
us  under  some  sensible  appearance  or  visible  symbol 
of  his  divine  presence.     Thus  when  God  conducted 
his  chosen  people  through  the  Red  sea  and  wilder- 
ness, he  went  before  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day^  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night;  and  when 
afterwards  he  gave  them  his  law,  he  descended  upon 
mount  Sinai  in  a  bright  and  glorious  flame,  overcast 
with  thick  and  solemn  clouds,  in  which  illustrious 
appearance  he  afterwards   made  his  entrance  into 
the  tabernacle,  where  he  made  his  constant  abode, 
and  from  whence  he  frequently  exhibited  himself  to 
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the  people's  eyes  and  senses  in  a  body  of  visible  light 
and  glory,  which  visible  h'ght  is  in  holy  scripture 
very  often  called  the  glory  of  the  Lord.    And  since 
God,  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  human 
minds,  thought  it  meet  to  present  himself  to  the 
senses  of  men  in  some  visible  appearance,  there  is 
the  same  reason  why  the  Mediator  should  assume 
some  visible  substance  to   his  invisible  Godhead; 
that  therein  he  might  exhibit  himself  to  our  sense, 
and  thereby  at  once  affect  our  minds  with  a  great 
love  and  dread  of  his  divine  majesty,  and,  by  vouch- 
safing us  a  visible  presence,  prevent  our  framing 
idols  and  false  images,  and  representations  of  him  in 
our  own  minds.     Now,  of  all  sensible   substance, 
there  was  none  so  proper  for  this  end  as  human  na- 
ture, which  is  that  above  all  others  that  we  are  most 
intimately  acquainted  with,  and  most  accustomed  to 
love,  and  reverence,  and  obey.     It  is  true,  had  his 
design  been  to  govern  us  by  terrors  and  affright- 
ments,  as  he  did  the  Jews,  it  would  have  been  more 
proper  for  him  to  assume  that  dreadful  appearance 
of  a  consuming  fire,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  con- 
verse with  them ;  but  his  design  being  to  erect  his 
empire  in  men's  souls,  and  to  captivate  their  wills 
into  a  free  and  generous  obedience,  he  could  not 
have   appeared  to   us  in  any  visible  substance  so 
proper  for  this  end,  so  apt  to  oblige  and  awe,  to  en- 
dear and  terrify  us  together,  as  human  nature.    And 
accordingly,  as  God  dwelt  of  old  in  the  Jewish  ta- 
bernacle, and  thence  displayed  himself  before  the 
eyes  of  that  people  in  a  visible  glory ;  so  the  Word, 
as  St.  John  tells,  was  made  fleshy  and  tabernacled 
among  us^  (for  so  the  Gi*eek  word  ifncfpwa^v  signifies,) 
i.  e.  as  in  condescension   to  the  weakness   of  the 
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Jews  he  pitched  his  tabernacle  among  them,  and 
thence  ^equently  appeared  in  a  visible  glory  to  their 
sense,  so  in  condescension  to  ours  he  pitched  his  ta? 
bemacle  in  our  flesh,  or  nature,  from  whence,  as  he 
proceeds,  we  beheld  his  glory ^  (i.  e.  at  his  baptism 
and  transfiguration,)  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten 
Son,  or  in  which  the  only  begotten  Son  was  wont  to 
display  himself  from  between  the  cherubins,  John  i. 
14.  In  short  therefore,  since,  in  mediating  for  Ghxl 
with  us,  it  was  very  needful  that  in  compliance 
with  our  weakness  he  should  address  to  our  sense  in 
some  visible  appearance ;  and  since  there  was  no  vi- 
sible appearance  in  which  he  could  so  advantageously 
address  to  us  as  that  of  human  nature ;  it  hence  evi- 
dently appears  how  requisite  it  was,  that  he  should 
assume  our  nature  to  bis  Deity,  and  be  man  as 
well  as  God. 

And  as  it  was  requisite  he  should  be  God-man  in 
order  to  his  mediating  for  God  with  us,  so  was  it 
also  no  less  requisite  in  order  to  his  mediating  for  us 
with  God;  because,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  to 
mediate  for  us  with  God  implies,  first,  his  making  an 
atonement  for  our  sins  with  his  blood;  secondly, 
his  appearing  for  us  as  our  advocate  in  heaven. 
Now  as  for  the  first,  it  was  highly  requisite  that  he 
should  be  man,  that  so  he  might  suffer  for  us,  his 
divinity  being  wholly  impassible ;  and  this  reason 
the  apostle  himself  assigns,  Heb.  ii.  14.  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
bloody  he  also  himself  (speaking  of  Christ)  took  part 
of  the  same^  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  who  hath  the  power  of  death ;  and  seeing  he 
was  to  assume  another  nature  to  his  divinity,  that  so 
he  might  suffer  for  us,  it  was  most  fit  and  proper 
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that  he  should  assume  ours  rather  than  any  other. 
For  since  Grod  in  mercy  had  consented  to  accept  of 
another  person's  suffering  for  our  sins,  it  was  very 
requisite  that  what  he  suffered  for  us  should  come 
as  near  to  our  own  personal  suffering  as  it  was  pos- 
siblcy  that  so  it  might  be  more  exemplary  to  us,  and 
more  nearly  affect  us  with  dread  and  horror  for  our 
sins ;  and  next  to  our  own  personal  suffering  is  the 
suffering  of  our  nature ;  and  therefore,  since  the  pu- 
nishment of  our  sins  was  to  be  transferred  from  our 
persons,  it  was  highly  fit  it  should  be  inflicted  on 
our  nature,  which  it  could  not  have  been,  had  not 
he  been  man  who  endured  it. 

And  as  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  man, 
that  so  he  might  suffer,  and  that  so  the  nature  at 
least  that  had  sinned  might  suffer,  so  it  was  no  less 
requisite  that  he  should  be  Grod-man  in  one  and  the 
same  person ;  to  render  his  sufferings  a  valuable 
consideration  for  all  that  punishment  that  was  due 
to  Grod  upon  the  score  of  the  infinite  sins  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  sinners.  For  how  could  the  blood 
of  one  man,  though  never  so  innocent  or  excellent, 
have  amounted  to  a  valuable  commutation  for  the 
forfeited  lives  and  souls  of  a  world  of  guilty  sinners  ? 
Or  what  less  than  the  blood  of  God-man  could  have 
been  any  way  equivalent  to  that  eternal  punishment 
that  was  due  to  God  from  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind ?  And  yet,  that  it  should  be  in  some  measure 
equivalent  was  highly  requisite,  as  I  shall  shew 
hereafter,  both  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice  for  what 
is  past,  and  to  secure  the  divine  authority  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and-  accordingly  we  are  said  to  be  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  God,  Acts  xx.  28.  not  that  the 
divine  essence  can  suffer  or  bleed,  but  being  united 
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into  one  person  with  the  human  nature,  the  proper- 
ties of  this  nature,  and  also  the  actions  and  passions 
thence  proceeding,  may  be  truly  attributed  to  it ;  and 
therefore  since  in  the  person  of  Christ,  God  was 
united  to  man,  whatsoever  his  humanity  suffered 
may  be  truly  called  the  suffering  of  God ;  and  being 
so,  it  was  a  suffering  every  way  equivalent  to  the 
eternal  damnation  of  the  whole  world  of  sinners. 

Lastly,  As  he  was  to  appear  as  our  advocate  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  it  was  very  fit  he  should  be 
man,  that  so,  as  the  apostle  discourses,  Imving  an 
high  priest  that  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are 9  as  having  been  placed  in  our  nature  and 
circumstances,  he  might  be  the  more  affectionately 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities^  Heb.  iv. 
15.  i.  e.  that  so  our  nature  being  a  part  of  himself, 
and  that  himself  having  experienced  its  weakness 
and  infirmity,  he  might  be  the  more  nearly  con- 
cerned for  it,  and  be  touched  with  a  more  tender 
compassion  towards  it,  and  consequently  solicit  its 
cause  and  interest  at  the  light  hand  of  God  with 
greater  zeal  and  importunity.  For  so  the  same 
author  reasons,  Heb.  ii.  17,  18.  Wherefore  in  aU 
things  it  behoved  him  to  he  made  like  unto  his 
brethren^  that  he  might  he  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  Chd^  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  for  in 
that  himself  hath  suffered,  heing  tempted,  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 

And  that  he  should  be  Grod  as  well  as  man,  is  no 
less  requisite  to  create  in  us  the  greater  confidence 
to  the  success  of  his  advocation.  For  what  reason 
or  argument  could  be  great  enough  to  satisfy  our 
guilty,  and  therefore  anxious   minds,  that  ever   a 
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mere  man,  who  had  nothing  beyond  ourselves  to  re- 
commend him  to  God,  but  only  his  innocence  and 
virtue,  should  be  able  to  obtain  such  a  prevailing  in- 

• 

terest  in  heaven,  as  not  only  to  reconcile  the  Al- 
mighty Father  of  all  things  to  a  world  of  sinful  men, 
against  whom  he  was  so  justly  and  so  highly  in- 
censed, but  also  to  obtain  of  him  to  embrace  them 
with  infinite  love,  and  crown  them  with  eternal  fa^ 
vours;  which  is  such  a  stupendous  success  as  we 
could  scarce  have  modestly  hoped  for  from  the  most 
importunate  intercession,  not  only  of  the  best  man 
that  ever  was  upon  earth,  but  of  the  highest  angel 
in  heaven  ?  For  unless  we  could  reasonably  suppose 
God  to  be  more  pleased  with  one  innocent  man  ^r 
angel  than  he  is  displeased  with  a  world  of  guilty 
sinners,  which  is  hardly  supposabie,  we  could  have 
no  just  ground  to  hope  that  the  cries  of  the  one's 
intercessions  should  be  more  prevalent  with  him 
than  the  cries  of  the  others'  guilts.  But  when  we 
consider  that  he  who  hath  undertaken-  our  cause  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  son  of  his  natural  generation, 
that  from  all  eternity  was  begotten  of  his  essence, 
GodqfGody  Light  of  Lights  very  God  of  very  God, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  prayers  of  one  so 
near  and  dear  to  the  eternal  Father,  that  is  fit 
either  for  him  to  ask,  or  for  the  eternal  Father  to 
bestow  ?  For  this  we  may  be  confident  of,  that  he 
can  never  be  so  highly  displeased  with  us  as  he  is 
pleased  with  his  own  Son,  who  is  the  stamp  of  his 
very  essence,  and  express  character  of  his  person, 
and  that  therefore  his  pleasure  in  him  will  be  far 
more  prevalent  than  all  his  displeasure  against  us; 
and  while  it  is  so,  we  have  all  the  security  in  the 
world  that  he  will  succeed  in  his  advocation,  and 
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prevail  in  our  behalf.  Thus  that  Christ  should  be 
God-man  was  in  itself  highly  expedient  to  qualify 
him  for  all  the  parts  and  office  of  his  mediation,  and 
accordingly  the  holy  scripture  expressly  declares  him 
to  be  so. 

For,  first,  that  he  is  God  is  as  plainly  asserted  as 
any  proposition  in  the  Bible.  For  thus,  not  to  in* 
stance  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  he  is  frequently 
styled  Jehovah^  the  incommunicable  name  of  God, 
and  the  Mighty  or  Almighty  Gody  and  Immanuel^ 
that  is,  Grod  with  us ;  in  the  New  Testament  he  is 
not  only  called  God,  Acts  xx.  28.  where  the  pastors 
are  exhorted  to  feed  the  church  of  God  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,  which  can  be 
applied  to  none  but  Christ ;  and  John  xx.  28.  where 
Thomas  calls  him.  My  Lord  and  my  God ;  which 
confession  of  his  our  Saviour  himself  approves,  verse 
29*  but  moreover  he  is  called  the  true  God,  1  John 
V.  20.  And  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
life ;  and  Crod  over  all  blessed  for  ever,  Rom.  ix.  6. 
And  accordingly  the  Father  himself  is  brought  in 
thus  bespeaking  him ;  Thy  throne,  O  Chd,  is  for 
ever  and  ever,  Heb.  i.  8.  where  his  design  is  to 
shew  the  excellency  of  Christ  above  the  angels ;  for, 
saith  he,  in  verse  7.  Of  the  angels,  he  saith.  Who 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  aflame 
of  fire ;  but  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O 
God,  &c.  which  style,  O  God,  here  must  necessarily 
import  something  greater  than  was  ever  attributed 
to  angels,  and  consequently  something  greater  than 
a  nominal  or  titular  deity ;  which  our  adversaries  in 
this  article  allow  was  frequently  given  to  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament.    If  therefore  that 
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Angel  of  the  Lord  were  a  mere  created  angel,  as 
they  affirm,  he  had  as  much  attributed  to  him  as  our 
Saviour,  unless  we  suppose  this  style,  O  Grod^  to  im- 
port real  and  essential  deity,  and  not  merely  nominal. 
So  also  John  i.  1.  /»  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
Crod.  For  the  clearing  of  which  noble  text,  which 
our  adversaries  with  a  world  of  art  have  endeavoured 
to  perplex  and  entangle,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
this  phrase,  o  Aoyo^,  "  the  Word,"  was  a  term  of  art 
by  which,  in  that  very  age  when  this  Gospel  was 
written,  and  long  before  and  after  it,  both  the  Jew- 
ish and  heathen  writers  were  wont  to  express  and 
signify ,a  divine  Person,  *  by  whom  the  ancient  Jews 


»  For  thus  Tertullian ;  Hunc 
(L  e.  T^y  A^Tov)  Zeno  determmat 
FactUorem,  qui  cuncta  in  dispo- 
sUione formaverit^  eundemque  et 
Fatum  vocarif  et  Deum^  et  Ani- 
mum  Jovis,  Apologet.  36.  Pam, 
].  e.  This  Word  Zeno  declares 
to  be  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
who  formed  all  things  in  a  due 
temper,  and  is  called  Fate, 
and  God,  and  the  Soul  of  Ju- 
piter. And  the  ancient  Or- 
pheus calls  him  the  A&yoy  dcrov, 
and  the    Avoucra  ^doyarov,   i.  e. 

the  divine  Word,  and  immor- 
tal King,  Clem,  Strom.  1.  t. 
p.  607.  So  also  Numenius  the 
Pythagorean,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
St.  Cyril,  contra  J  ul .  viii .  calls  the 
Father  the  first,  and  the  Word 
the  second  God.  So  also  Plo- 
tinus,  Enn.  5.  1.  v.  c.  3.  kcu  0co( 
aSni  ^  <fjv<ri^,  (speaking  of  this 
divine  Nok  or  Aoyo^,)  ku)  Bco< 
B<vTc^<,  i.  e.  and  this  nature  is 
God,  a  second  God  :  and  as  for 
the  Jews,  it  is  evident  from  the 


Septuagint,  and  Philo,  and  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  that  by  the 
Word  they  meant  a  divine  per- 
son ;  for  Ezek.  i.  24.  the  Sep- 
tuagint hath  changed  Shaddai, 
the  undoilbted  name  of  the  om- 
nipotent God,  into  A&yo^,  the 
Word ;  which  to  be  sure  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they 
not  thought  this  Word  a  divine 
Person :  and  tlien  as  for  Philo 
the  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  age 
when  this  Gospel  was  written, 
he  expressly  calls  this  Word 
Mrepoy  0€oy,  next  to  the  TlaTepa 

Tftfy  v^vruy^  i.  e.  a  second  God, 
next  to  the  Father  of  all  things. 
Quasi,  et  Solut.  And  elsewhere 

he  tells  US/O  Aoyo^  rov  Ocoi;  vztp- 
dku  icayroq  iari  tov  Kia-fAOV^  kou  v^- 
c^fjraTo^Tavta'ayeYOvC  The  Word 
is  superior  to  the  whole  world, 
and  more  ancient  and  general 
than  any  thing  that  is  made. 
Leg.  Allegor.  lib.  ii.  And  again, 
speaking  of  the  world's  being 
the  temple  of  God,  *£y  j^,  saith 
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he,  Keu  &pxit^^  i  xfcer^ifo^  a^oZ 
6(7o^  A^?,  i.  e.  in  which  temple 
the  high  priest  is  the  first-born 
divine  Word  of  God,  de  Somn, 
And  in  his  book  de  Profug,  he 
thus  discourses  of  this  Word :  *0 

ipdrriv  eiyji  viXdtv  Ihtav  art  /aijBcw 

Twv  avof  avavTwy  i  wpta-^vTaro^  i 
iyyvToirv  fAffityo^  osnrof  i*€6oplov  $«s- 
0^/bcaTOf,  Tot;  fjUwu  t  irrty  daf/tt^^ 

&<lM^pvfAiyoi'    1.   e.  This    divine 
Word  is  superior  to  all  things ; 
it  hath  no   visible  species   by 
which  it  may  be  likened  to  any 
sensible  thing,  but  is  itself  the 
image  of  God,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  intelligibles,  and  next  to 
the  Most  High,  between  whom 
and  him  there  is  no  medium. 
A  great  many  other  instances  I 
could  give  out  of  this  ancient 
writer,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
prove  what  I  intend,  viz.  That  by 
the  Word  he  meant  a  divine  Per- 
son.  And  then  for  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  which  is  one  of  the 
most   ancient   monuments   we 
have  of  Jewish  learning,  there 
is  nothing  more  frequent  in  it 
than  to  signify  by  this  phrase 
the  Word^  a  divine  Person ;  for 
instead  of  Jehaoah^  or  God,  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  they  common- 
ly insert,  the  Word  of  Jehovah^ 
to  which  Word  they  attribute 
personal  actions,  by  which  it  b 
evident  that  they  looked  upon  it 
&s  a  divine  Person  :  thus,  for  in- 
stance, they  attribute  speech  to 
him.  Gen.  iii.  22.  where,  instead 
of  God  said,  they  render  it  the 
Word  of  God  said ;  Exod.  xx.  i. 
instead  of  the  Lord  said^  they 
render  it,  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
said.  Again,  tliey  attribute  hear- 


ing to    him,   Deut.   xxxiii.   7. 
where,  instead  of  the  Lord  heard^ 
they  insert,  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
heard.  And  Gen.  iii.  22.  instead 
of  the  Lord  said^  Behold  the  man 
is  become  as  one  of  tis,  the  Je- 
rusalem Targum  runs  thus ;  the 
Word,  of  the  Lord  said.  Behold 
Adam,  whom  I  created,  is  the 
only  begotten  in  the  world,  even 
as  I  am  the  only  begotten  in  the 
highest  heavens.   And  Exod.  xix. 
3.  instead  of  Moses  went  up  un- 
to God,  in  the  edit.  Compluten. 
it  is,  Moses  went  -up  into  tite 
presence  of  the  Word  of  God. 
So  also  in  Gen.  xvii.  7.  instead- 
of,  IwUl  establish  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  it  is,  IwiU 
establish  my  covenant  between 
my  Word  and  thee.  Again,  Gen. 
xix.  24.  the  Paraphrase  is,  *'  And 
'*  the  Word  of  Jehovah  sent  faii^ 
"  nign   showers   upon   Sodom 
"  and  Gomorrah,  to  try  them  if 
they  would  yet  repent  of  their 
evil  works ;  which  when  they 
saw,  they  concluded,  Doubt- 
**  less  our  evil  worics  are  not 
*'  yet  revealed  before  the  Lord ; 
"  wherefore    there    was    sent 
''  down  among  them  a  shower 
"  of  fire  and  brimstone  from  the 
"  Word  of  Jehovah  in  heaven." 
So  also  on  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  31. 
Onkelos  thus  paraphraseth :  '*  If 
"  the  Word  of  the  Lord  will  be 
"  my  helper,  and  lead  me  in  the 
"  way  which  1  go,  the  Word  of 
«  the  Lord  shall  be  my  God.** 
And  on  Gen.  v.  24.  the  Jerusa- 
lem Targum  expressly  asserts 
that  Enoch  was  drawn  up  to 
heaven  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
And  also  on  Gen.  xxii.  14.  the 
same   paraphrase  affirms  thus, 
that "  Abraham  worshipped  and 
'*  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
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understood  the  M essias  ^  who  is  that  very  Person 
the  apostle  here  treats  of. 


M 
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**  Word  of  Jehovah,  and  ^d, 
««  Thou  art  Jehovah,  &c."  And 
on  Deut.  xviii.  19.  thus  both 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  para- 
phrase :  ''  He  that  refuses  to 
"  hearken  to  my  words,  my 
*'  Word  shall  take  vengeance 
**  upon  him.**  And,  to  name  no 
more,  on  those  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  Hos.  xiv.  5.  IwiU, 
be  as  the  dew  of  Israel^  Jonathan 
thus  descants :  "  I,  by  my  Word, 
will  receive  their  prayers,  and 
have  mercy  on  them.**  A  great 
many  other  instances  I  could 
give,  but  these,  I  think,  are  suffi- 
cient, to  expose  the  great  immo- 
desty of  Crellius,  who,  in  a  set 
discourse,  will  needs  persuade 
the  world,  that  by  the  Word  in 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  is  no 
where  meant  a  person,  but 
merely  the  speech  or  vocal  word 
of  God  :  for  how  is  it  imagin- 
able that  by  this  Word  they 
should  mean  no  more  than  that, 
when  they  so  commonly  attri- 
bute to  it  personal  actions,  such 
as  speaking,  hearing,  seeing,  and 
desiring;  drawing  up  men  to 
heaven,  raining  down  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven,  and 
taking  vengeance  upon  men? 
With  what  tolerable  propriety 
can  these  things  be  attributed 
to  a  vocal  word  ?  How  can  a  co- 
venant be  made  between  man 
and  the  outward  speech  or  de- 
claration of  God  ?  What  non- 
sense would  it  be  to  worship 
and  invocate  the  name  of  God*s 
vocal  word,  and  to  say  of  it. 
Thou  art  Jehovah !  With  what 
tolerable  sense  can  God*s  decla- 


ration be  called  God,  or  God*8 
only  b^;otten  in  heaven  ?  Last- 
ly, how  can  God  be  ssud  to  re- 
ceive our  prayers,  and  to  have 
mercy  upon  us  by  any  such  out- 
ward declaration  \  Since  there- 
fore it  is  evident,  that  by  this 
Word  they  meant  a  Person,  and 
since  to  this  Person  they  ascribe 
not  only  the  name,  but  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  it  is  plain  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  divine  Per- 
son ;  and  that  which  is  the  sense 
of  this  ancient  paraphrase  in  this 
matter,  was  without  doubt  the 
sense  of  the  Jews  in  the  age 
wherein  it  was  written.  And 
accordingly  Chalcidius  ad  Ti- 
mseum,  in  that  book  where  he 
professes  to  explain  the  doc- 
trines of  the  holy  sect,  i.  e.  the 
Jews,  delivers  this  as  their  sense 
of  this  divine  Word :  Et  ratio 
Dei  Deus  est  humanis  rebus  con- 
sulens,  qua  causa  est  homifttbus 
bene  beateque  vivendi^  si  non  con- 
cessum  sibi  munus  a  sumtno  Deo 
negligant :  i.  e.  This  Logos,  or 
Word  of  God,  is  God  taking  care 
of  human  affairs,  and  is  the 
cause  or  principle  by  which  men 
may  live  well  and  happily,  if 
they  do  not  neglect  this  gift 
which  the  supreme  God  hath 
granted  to  them.  And  to  the 
same  purpose  Celsus,  spealdng 
the  sense  of  the  Jews,,  expressly 
tells  us :  Etye  0  Aoyoq  i<rrh  iyuv 
v*^  0€Ot;  KOLi  tfMiq  ivatvcvfAfw'  1.  e. 

We  agree  with  you,   that  the 
Word  is  the  Son  of  God. 

^  Nay,  and  that  by  this  Word 
the  Jews  mean,  not  only  a  real 
and  divine  Person,  but  even  that 
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Since  therefore  by  this  phrase  the  Word,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  when  St.  John  wrote  this  Gospel, 


very  Messias  himself  of  whom 
St;  John  here  speaks,  is  evident, 
considering  that  they  not  only 
give  him  the  very  same  charac- 
ters that  the  New  Testament 
gives  to  our  Saviour,  such  as 
the  xapairnjp  Ocov,  the  character 
of  God,  Phil,  AgricuL  lib.  ii. 
and  fUcwa  Ocot;,  the  image  of 
God,  Leg,  All,  lib.  ii.  suitable 
to  Heb.  i.  3.  such  as  the  man- 
na, the  opro^  Kou  tfw^  ^y  cdwice 
0  Ocof  T^  A'^O&r  the  bread  and 
food  which  God  hath  given  to 
the  soul,  agreeable  to  John 
vi.  33.  35.  such  as  the  Ilar^^  ^ 
oiKOf  Iv  f  ZiauraTou,  the  house  of 
the  Father  in  which  he  dwells. 
Id,  de  Migrat.  Abraham^  suit- 
able to  John  xiv.  i  o.  but  besides 
this,  I  say,  they  also  attribute 
to  him  the  very  same  offices 
which  the  New  Testament  at- 
tributes to  our  Saviour;  for 
thus,  as  the  scripture  attributes 
unto  Christ  a  kingly  office  under 
God  the  Father,  so  they  make 
this  Bcioq  A^,  or  divine  Word, 
the  i  infictkiovxoi  Koi  #n;/3cpinfn)< 
Toi;  vcurriq,  i.  e.  the  governor  of 
all  things,  and  the  ^ap%o(  rov 
fA€y(i}^v  pcuriXivq,  the  viceroy  of 
the  great  King,  Id.  de  Som.  et 
de  Agricul,  lib.  ii.  where  he  also 
tells  us,  that  God,  who  is  King 
and  Pastor  of  tlie  world,  hath 
appointed  the  Word  his  first  be- 
gotten Son,  T^v  ivif^Knw  T?;  «c- 

vva^oi  ZiM^ta-Baiy  to  undertake 
the  care  of  his  sacred  flock,  as 
his  own  viceroy  and  substitute : 
and  so  also  as  the  scripture  at- 
tributes to  Christ  the  office  of 
an  intercessor  between  God  and 


man ;  so  also  the  same  author 
tells  us,  which  is  highly  worthy 
our  observation:  Tf  $c  'Apxay^ 
y€\^  Ka)  vpfa-purdr^  ^^9>>  S»^€^ 
i^aiptrov  e&Awccy  i  r^  tkx  ytw^a-a^ 
varyjp  tva  fAcBoptoq  ar^q  to  yeyofAtpm 
hiou(piy€i  Tov  xeKOifiKoro^'  i  dc  cUtrlq 
Uiniq  fjbOf  iari  roZ  By^rov  K^paJvW" 
T0(  it€i  vpo(  wpOaproPf  xp€aPvr^ 
dc  TOi;  yfytfAWOf  vpio^  rl  uanjicooy  a^£^- 
Xerou  ivl  tJ  ^up€f,  Koi  a'€fj(ifWOfJut' 
yo<  oMiv  iKbiviytTTau  tftaaicvyf  K&y^ 
c/dT'njKefy  iink  yUtroy  Kvplov  km  v/Mhf 
oi^c  AfyiyrifTQq  &^  o  9c^(  &y,  olrrc  yty* 
yrftli  &i  vfieT^t  &kK^  jmcVo^  t5»  axptnf 
Stf44f}CT€poii  ilAep€ij»v  icapk  fijkv  TJf 
<l>VT(vaayn,  vpc(  vioTiy  rot!  fx^  avfA" 
m^  iupouflocu  voTc  KOU  ieKOfrn^HU 
TO  Tcvof,  &Koa-fAlmf  iyri  kocijiav  ikl' 
fAtyWy  tapk  Se  t^  ^^<j  «^po(  h^Kr 
tiO-rUuf  Tov  fA'ivore  t^v  T)i(wf  Oc^ 
wfpillbuy  rh  tbiw  (Epy^Vf  iye^  hcucupv^ 
KiiSa-OfMu  rh  (Ipip^ala  yocaei  Topit 
ToS  KaBcup^Tv  voXtfMif  iyywcoTO^  el- 
pvpfctp^Xeueoq  &()  Oeov*  i.  e.  But 
this  excellent  gift  the  Father  of  / 
all  things  hath  bestowed  upon 
the  Prince  of  angels,  the  most 
ancient  Word,  that,  standing  in 
the  middle,  he  might  judge  be^ 
tween  the  creature  and  Creator; 
and  he  always  supplicates  the 
immortal  God  for  mortals,  and 
is  the  ambassador  from  the  su- 
preme King  to  his  subjects,  and 
in  this  gift  he  rejoices,  as  highly 
valuing  himself  upon  it,  saying, 
I  stood  in  the  middle  between 
you  and  the  Lord,  as  being  nei- 
ther unbegotten  as  God,  nor 
yet  begotten  as  you,  but  am  a 
middle  between  the  extremes, 
and  a  pledge  for  both ;  for  the 
creature  with  the  Creator,  that 
he  shall  not  wholly  apostatize 
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understood  a  divine  Person ;  and  since  by  this  di- 
vine Person  the  Jews  understood  the  Messias,  there 


fW>m  him,  so  as  to  prefer  dis- 
order before  order  and  beauty ; 
for  the  Creator  with  the  crea- 
ture^ to  give  him  an  assured 
ho|>e,  that  the  most  merciful 
God  will  never  abandon  his 
own  workmanship ;  for  I  de- 
clare peace  to  the  creature  from 
him  who  makes  wars  to  cease, 
even  God,  who  is  the  King  of 
peace.  In  which  words  the 
tame  mediatorial  office,  which 
the  New  Testament  attributes 
to  our  Saviour,  is  expressly  at- 
tributed to  this  divine  Logos. 
And  in  the  above-cited  book, 
de  AgnculU  he  expressly 
teaches^  that  this  Logos,  or 
divine  WordI,  was  that  angel 
whom  God  had  promised  to 
^nd  before  the  camp  of  Israel ; 
cyf  which  angel,  Moses  Gerund. 
BS  he  is  quoted  by  Masius  upon 
Joshua,  chap.  v.  thus  speaks: 
iHe  Angelas^  $i  rem  ipsam  dicam, 
ett  Angelus  Redemptor,  de  quo 
icriptum  est,  Quoniam  nomen 
meum  in  ipso  est,  ille  inquam 
angelus  qui  ad  Jacob  dicebat^ 
Ego  Deus  Bethel;  ille  de  quo 
dictum  est,  Et  vocabat  Mosem 
Deus  de  rubo.  Vocatur  autem 
Angelus  quia  mundum  gubemat, 
scriptum  est  enim^  Eduxit  nos 
Jehovah  {id  est  Dominus  Deus) 
ex  JEgypto  .*  et  alibi,  Misit  an- 
gelum  suum,  et  eduxit  nos  ex 
JEgypio,  Praterea  scriptum  est, 
Et  angelus  faciei  ejus  salvos  fecit 
ipsos:  de  quo  dictum  est.  Fades 
mea  praibit,  et  efficiam  ut  qui- 
escat:  denvque,  ille  angelus  est 
de  quo  vates,  Et  subito  veniet  ad 
templum  suum  Dominus  quem 
vos  quaritis,  et  Angelus  feeder  is 


quem  cupitis:  That  Angel,  to 
speak  the  truth,  is  the  Angel 
Redeemer  of  whom  it  is  wnt- 
ten.  Because  my  name  is  in  himj 
this,  I  say,  is  that  Angel  who 
said  unto  Jacob,  /  am  the  God 
of  Bethel;  he  is  also  that  Angel 
of  whom  it  is  said.  And  God 
called  to  Moses  out  of  the  bush, 
for  he  is  called  the  Angel,  be- 
cause he  governs  the  world, 
wherefore  it  is  written,  Jehovah^ 
i.  e.  the  Lord  God,  brought  us 
out  of  Egypt;  and  elsewhere. 
He  sent  his  Angel,  and  brought 
us  out  of  Egypt ;  besides,  it  is 
written.  And  the  Angel  of  hi$ 
face  saved  them.  Of  this  Angel 
it  b  also  said.  My  presence  shall 
go  before  the  camp  of  Israel^ 
and  shall  cause  it  to  rest.  Lastly, 
This  is  the  Angel  of  whom  the 
prophet  speaks,  The  Lord  whom 
ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to 
his  temple,  the  Angel  of  the  co^ 
venant  whom  ye  desire.  By 
which  last  passage  it  is  evident, 
that  by  this  Angel  he  meant 
the  Messias,  to  whom  all  the 
ancient  Jews  refer  that  prophe- 
cy; so  that  the  divine  Word 
according  to  Philo,  is  the  Angel 
that  went  before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  that  Angel,  accord- 
ing to  Moses  Gerundensis,  is 
no  other  than  the  Messias.  And 
that  Philo  himself  by  this  Word 
understood  the  Messias,  is  evi- 
dent by  his  applying  those 
words,  £zek.  vi.  12.  (which  the 
ancient  Jews  unanimously  un- 
derstood of  the  Messias)  to  him, 
in  lib.  Quod  deter,  potorib.  in- 
sid.  soleat.  But  to  put  all  out 
of  doubt,  the  Targums  use  the 
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IS  no  reason  to  imagine  that  St.  John  here  meant  it 
in  any  other  signification,  since  in  so  doing  he  could 
not  but  foresee  he  should  impose  upon  the  world, 
and  take  an  effectual  course  to  make  us  believe  he 
meant  what  he  never  intended.  For  he  is  so  far 
from  explaining  this  phrase  into  any  different  sense 
from  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  writers,  that  he  all 
along  explains  himself  in  the  very  same^. 


Word  of  the  Lord  and  the  Mes- 
sias  promiscuously;  for  so  on 
those  words.  Gen.  xlix.  i8.  / 
have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
thus  descants :  "  Our  &ther  Ja- 
"  cob  said,  I  expect  not  the  sal- 
'*  vation  of  Gideon  the  son  of 
"  Joas,  which  is  a  temporal  sal- 
**  vation,  nor  the  salvation  of 
"  Samson  the  son  of  Manoah, 
*'  which  is  a  transitory  salva- 
**  tion,  but  I  expect  theredemp- 
**  tion  of  the  Messias  the  Son 
"  of  David,  who  shall  come  and 
"  gather  together  the  sons  of 
'*  Israel;  his  redemption  my  soul 
"  expects  :**  with  which  the  Je- 
rusalem Targura  concurs  almost 
word  for  word,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  those 
words,  '*  but  I  expect  the  re- 
*'  demption  of  Messias  the  Son 
"  of  David,*'  it  hath  these  words, 
*•  but  1  expect  the  redemption 
**  which  thou  hast  promised  to 
•*  give  us  by  thy  Word,  that  he 
*'  should  come  to  thy  people 
*•  Israel;"  which  is  a  plain  evi- 
dence that  by  the  Messias  and 
this  fVord  they  meant  the  same 
thing.  So  also  on  those  words. 
Even  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no 
God  besides  me}  i  k'dlt  and  I 
make  alive;  1  wound,  and  I 
healj^  Jonathan's  Targuni  runs 


« 


«( 


« 
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thus  :  "  When  the  Word  of  the 
"  Lord  shall  be  manifested  to 
*'  redeem  his  people,  he"  (i.  e. 
the  Word  of  the  Lord)  "  shall 
say  to  all  the  people.  See  now, 
because  I  am  he  who  was, 
'*  and  is  to  come,  and  there  is 
*'  no  other  God  besides  me ;  I 
kill  in  my  revenge,  and  reviv- 
ing, do  revive  the  people  of 
"  the  house  of  Israel ;  1  will 
"  heal  them  in  the  last  days:** 
by  which  last  days  is  evidently 
meant  the  days  of  the  Messias, 
who  therefore  must  be  the  same 
with  this  Word  of  the  Lord  here 
spoken  of. 

^  For  as  they  affirm  of  their 
Word,  that  he  is  axpow^  tcotl  Sul 
fA/^vo^  cduvi^,  i.  e.  always  without 
time,  and  alone  eternal ;  vide 
Porphyry  quoted  by  St.  Cyril, 
c.  Jul.  lib.  i.  p.  32.  that  he  is 
vpta^vrarroq  0(ov  A^yo^,.  the  most 
ancient  Word  of  God,  Phil,  de 
Sonin.  and  vpea'ptharo^  tZv  o<ra 
y€y<ivi,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
things  that  are,  16.  Leg.  AlU" 
gor.  lib.  ii.  so  St.  John  affirms 
of  his  Word,  that  he  was  in  the 
beginning,  that  is,  according  to 
the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
sense  at  least,  that  he  actually 
existed  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  was  before  all  time, 
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Now  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  by  any  one  whose 
mind  is  not  deeply  tinctured  with  heretical  pravi- 


and  the  most  ancient  oF  all 
things.  Again,  as  they  affirm  of 
their  Word,  that  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  first  Good  or 
Father,  i>X  i^  i^dymn  awiariv 

€r9euj  i.  e.  but  of  necessity  is  to- 
gether with  him,  being  separated 
from  him  only  in  personality. 
Plot  En.  5.  1.  I.  c.  6.  so  St. 
John  affirms  of  his  Word,  that 
it  focu  with  Gad  from  the  be- 
gkmmg,  ▼.  3.  that  is,  in  an  in- 
separable union  and  conjunc- 
tion ;  for  otherwise,  all  other 
things  were  as  much  with  God 
as  he.  Again,  as  they  affirm  of 
their  Word,  that  he  is  0utm»  kou 
biifAMiu^it  the  cause  or  artificer 
of  the  world;  for  so  all  the 
Platonic  schools  frequently  style 
him;  and  so  Plato  himself,  «y 
(i.  e.  Koo'fMv)  rrofc  Aoyo^  i  xdrrw 
Btbrarofi  i.  e.  which  world  the 
Word,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  divine,  framed  and  set  in 
order;  Epinom.  and  Philo  call 

him,  tpyayoy  Oeoi;  di'  o3  i  K^fMq 

KarouTKwdirBtii  the  instniment  by 
whom  God  made  the  world; 
Phil.  Lib.  Chereh.  so  St.  John 
affirms  of  his  Word,  that  all 
things  were  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made,  v.  3.  Again, 
as  they  affirm  of  their  Word,  that 
he  is  re  oy,  i.  e.  if  I  may  coin  a 
word,  the  Be-er ;  and  that  this 

Mtly,  yot/(  de  km  ^or^,  kou  3y  ratnly, 

i.  e.  is  not  a  dead  be-er,  that  is, 
neither  life  nor  mind  ;  but  that 
mind  and  life  and  be-er  are  the 
same  thing,  Plotin,  Enn,  5. 1.  i. 
c.  3.  so  St.  John  affirms  of  his 


Word,  that  in  him  was  Ufe,  v.  4. 
As  they  affirm,  that  the  life  or 
being  of  their  Word  was  know- 
ledge or  understanding,  M  y^ 

enM^  ^  3^  y^yo-^  aXXo,  i.  e.  neither 
is  this  mind  or  word  inpotenticf 
neither  is  itself  one  thing,  and 
its  knowledge  another,  but  its 
knowledge  is  itself,  or  its  own 
being.  Ibid.  1.  3.  c.  5.  so  St. 
John  affirms  of  his  Word,  that 
his  life  w<u  the  Ught  of  men^  i.  e. 
that  it  consisted  of  knowledge, 
which  is  the  light  of  human 
minds,  v.  4.  As  they  affirm,  that 
the  iffSi  rl  wtip^v,  i.  e.  intelligible 
light,  proceeded  iK  Aiycv,  from 
the  Word,  PhU.  de  Opif.  Mund. 
and  that  voy  ipS^  iartv  ii  adi^q, 
i.  e.  that  all  light  is  from  this 
Word  or  Wisdom,  Arist.  apud 
Euseb.  Prop.  p.  314.  so  St. 
John  tells  us  of  his  Word,  that 
he  was  the  true  Light  wluch 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,  ver.  9.  In  short, 
as  they  style  their  Word  vloy  Ocou, 
i.  e.  the  Son  of  God,  Plot.  Enn. 
5.  1.  8.  c.  5.  and  again,  voiSa 

Oc6t;  yoily  Kipw  iroXoy  koi  %ap*  ainw 
ytyofAtvoy  Kopw,  1.  e.  the  Son  or 
Child  of  God,  the  fiill  beautiful 
mind,  even  the  mind  that  is  full 
of  God ;  as  also  TptcrPvrarov  vtcv 
6  tSv  oKu¥  dycTciXc  var^p,  i.  e.  the 
most  ancient  Son  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  Phil.  1.  cut  tit, 
Deterius  perfection,  semper  infes* 
turn  esse ;  and  also  icparlrvcw 
vlh  0€ot/,  i.  e.  the  first-born  son 
of  God,  lb,  lib.  i.  de  AgrtcuU. 
so  St.  John  styles  his  Word  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father, 
ver.    14.   18.     Thus  from   first 
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ty,  but  that  had  the  apostle  used  this  technological 
phrase  in  any  different  sense  from  its  common  ac- 
ceptation, he  would  have  told  us  of  it,  and  not  have 
given  us  such  an  unavoidable  occasion  to  mistake  in 
so  great  a  doctrine,  by  clothing  its  sense  in  sudi 
phrases,  as,  in  the  language  of  the  age  he  wrote  it  in, 
signified  so  differently  from  what  he  meant  and  io- 
tended  by  them. 

And  as  in  the  above-named  texts  he  is  expressly 
styled  Grod,  so  other  texts,  to  convince  us  that  he  is 
not  a  mere  titular  Deity,  attribute  sundry  things  to 
him  which  are  peculiar  to  Grod  essential.  For  so  the 
making  of  the  world  is  in  sundry  places  expressly 


to  last,  St.  John  discourses  of 
his  Word,  and  in  the  same 
phrase  and  language  gives  the 
same  account  of  him  as  the 
Jewish  and  gentile  divines  did 
of  theirs ;  so  that  he  must  be 
supposed  either  to  mean  the 
same  thing  by  him,  viz.  a  di- 
vine eternal  Person,  or  to  design 
to  make  the  world  believe  be 
meant  so ;  for  he  who  speaks  or 
writes  must  either  equivocate 
and  dissemble  his  meaning,  or 
mean  according  to  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  the  words  or 
phrases  he  speaks  or  writes.  So 
that  supposing  8t.  John  doth 
here  sincerely  express  his  own 
meaning,  no  man  that  under- 
stands the  common  use  and  ac- 
ceptation of  his  phrases,  can 
reasonably  understand  them  any 
otherwise  than  of  a  divine  Per- 
son ;  and  whether  this  were  not 
his  meaning,  at  least  in  all  ap- 
pearance, 1  appeal  to  a  very  in- 
different judge,  viz.  Amelius,  a 
pagan  philosopher,  who  very 
well  understood  the  language 


and  doctrine  of  the  gentile 
schools,  concerning  the  divine 
Logos  or  Word,  so  often  men^ 
tioned  in  their  writings,  and 
who,  casting  his  eyes  upon  this 
discourse  of  St.  John,  doth,  with 
all  confidence  pronounce  this  to 
be  the  sense  of  them  :  Otro^  &pa 

Uiuva  ^y/ycTo,  ^  dif  Koi  i  'Hfd^ 

icXciTo^  iiuceUf  Koi  i^  Ai*  oy  i  fidf^ 

elvoi,  Kcu  Oe«y   tltfeu  hi    tZ  TdifT 

^w  Kcti  ^  ve^Mc^vai,  i.  e.  This  was 
that  Word  who,  according  to 
Heraclitus,  existed  from  eter- 
nity, and  made  all  things,  and 
whom,  by  Jupiter,  the  barbarian 
places  in  the  order  and  dignity 
of  a  principal,  declaring  him  to 
have  been  with  God,  and  to  be 
God,  and  that  all  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  that  in  him 
all  things  that  were  had  life  and 
being.  Vide  Euseb.  Prtep.  Evam, 
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attributed  to  him,  (which,  as  the  apostle  tells  ua, 
Heb.  iii.  4.  is  peculiar  to  God ;  far  he^  saith  he,  that 
made  all  things  is  God^)  for  so  in  the  above-named 
text  we  are  told,  that  hy  him  were  all  things  made, 
and  that  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made ;  where  by  all  things  we  must  necessaril j 
understand  the  whole  world,  unless  we  will  suppose 
the  apostle  to  equivocate;  because  it  was  then  a 
common  and  received  doctrine,  that  the  Word  was 
the  maker  of  the  world :  for  so,  besides  the  above- 
dted  authorities,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Isa. 
xlv.  12.  instead  of,  /  Tnade  the  earthy  and  created 
man  upon  it,  saith  the  Lord^  renders  it,  /  by  my 
word  made  the  earthy  and  created  man  upon  it; 
and  on  Gen.  i.  27*  instead  of  God  created  man,  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  renders  it.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
created  man,  and  so  in  several  other  places.  This 
therefore  being  the  doctrine  of  the  age,  St.  John 
could  not  but  apprehend  that  they  would  certainly 
understand  these  words  of  his  in  their  own  sense, 
because  in  all  appearance  they  are  so  to  be  under- 
stood ;  if  therefore  he  meant  them  in  any  other  sense, 
he  ought  immediately  to  have  explained  himself; 
which  since  he  hath  not,  it  is  plain  either  that  he 
meant  according  to  the  common  sense,  or  that  he 
intended  to  equivocate  ;  but,  that  he  meant  accord- 
ing to  the  common  doctrine  of  the  age,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  other  texts  of  scripture.  For  Heb.  xi. 
S.  the  apostle  expresses  this  article  to  the  Jews  in 
their  own  language,  Through  faith  we  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  hy  the  word  of  God. 
Now  that  by  this  word  he  meant  Christ  is  plain 
from  Heb.  i.  2.  In  these  last  days  Crod  spake  unto 
us  by  his  own  Son,  by  whom  also  he  nuide  the 
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worlds;  and  that  by  these  words  he  means  the 
whole  creation,  is  evident  from  the  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  verses  of  this  chapter;  Sut  unto  the  Son  he 
^aith^  Thy  throne^  O  God,  isjbr  ever  and  ever,  &c. 
Thou  hast  h^ed  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity, 
&c.  speaking  still  of  the  Son ;  and  then  it  follows. 
And,  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
works  of  thine  hands:  for  the  conjunction  {and) 
here  plainly  connects  these  words  to  the  foregoing, 
viz.  But  unto  the  Son  he  said,  &c.  so  that  still  it  is 
the  same  Son,  of  whom  it  is  said.  Thy  throne,  O 
God,  &c.  and,  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  &c.  the 
same  Person,  whose  throne,  in  verse  8.  is  said  to  be 
for  ever  and  ever,  that  is  said  in  verse  10.  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth.  So  also  Coloss. 
i.  15, 16, 17.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
the  firstborn  of  every  creature :  for  by  him  were 
all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers : 
all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him :  and 
he  is  before  aU  things,  and  by  him  all  things  do 
consist :  where,  to  shew  that  he  means  a  proper  and 
literal  creation,  the  apostle  describes  it  in  those  very 
words,  wherein  Moses  describes  the  creation  of  the 
world,,^>r  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are 
in  heaven,  and  that  are  on  earth ;  and  to  shew  that 
he  doth  not  mean  by  creating,  renewing  or  re- 
generating, as  the  Socinians  will  needs  understand 
him,  he  tells  us,  that  not  only  men  were  created  by 
him,  who  are  the  only  subjects  of  this  new  meta- 
phorical creation,  but  all  things  in  general  that  are 
on  earth;  and  not  only  all  things  that  are  on  earth, 
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Uut  aU  things  that  are  in  heaven  too,  where  there 
never  was  any  thing  new  created  or  regenerated; 
tor  the  thrones  and  dominions,  the  principalities 
Qjnd  powers,  i.  e.  orders  of  angels  that  are  here  said 
to  be  created  by  him,  have  never  been  renewed  or 
regenerated ;  but  those  of  them  that  fell,  fell  for  all 
eternity,  and  they  which  stand  have  always  stood, 
and  shall  stand  for  ever ;  and  therefore  by  his  creai- 
ing  them,  must  be  meant  his  giving  them  their  being 
and  existence. 

And  as  the  creation  of  the  world  is  in  scripture 
attributed  to  Christ,  which  speaks  him  a  divine 
being;  so  there  are  other  things  ascribed  to  him 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  divinity,  as  particularly  his 
being  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  first  and  the  last,  in  Rev.  xxii.  IS.  and 
several  other  places,  which  is  a  style  that  Gk>d  hath 
appropriated  to  himself,  Isa.  xliv.  6.  Thus  saith  the 
iMrd  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer  the 
Lord  qf  hosts;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last; 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  God.  If  then  Christ  be 
the  first  and  last,  as  he  himself  declares  he  is.  Rev. 
L  17.  he  must  be  that  Lord,  the  King  and  Redeemer 
of  Israel. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  proving  that  he  is  Grod ; 
but  then  there  are  other  texts  that  do  as  plainly 
prove  him  to  be  God-man  :  for  so  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness ;  God  was  manifested  in  thefiesh :  which  is 
the  same  with  that  of  St.  John,  John  i.  14.  And  the 
Word  (which  in  the  first  verse  he  saith  was  Grod) 
was  madefi^sh ;  so  also  Phil.  ii.  6,  7-  For  being  in 
Ae  form  qf  God,  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
e^al  with  God:  but  emptied  himself,  ^^  ^^^ 
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upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  man :  from  whidi  words  it  is  plain  that 
Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God  before  ever  he  was 
in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  for  it  was  by  taking  on 
him  the  form  of  a  servant  that  he  emptied  himself^ 
and  his  being  in  the  form  of  a  servant  consisted  ia 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  man ;  so  that  his  being 
in  the  form  of  Grod  doth  as  much  imply  that  he  was 
God,  as  his  being  in  the  form  of  a  servant  doth  that 
he  was  man :  and  since  in  becoming  man  he  emptied 
himself,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  before  he  became 
so  he  was  full;  and  also  that  that  fulness  of  his  con- 
sisted in  being  in  the  form  of  Grod.  If  then  he  was 
full,  by  being  in  the  form  of  Gocl,  before  he  emptied 
himself  into  the  form  of  a  servant,  by  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  man,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in  the 
form  of  God  before  he  was  in  the  form  of  man,  and 
that  his  being  in  the  form  of  Qod  doth  as  much 
signify  his  being  really  God,  as  his  being  in  form  of 
men  doth  his  being  really  man :  but  for  farther  sa^ 
tisfaction  concerning  these  two  last  cited  texts,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  that  most  learned  and  incom- 
parable  treatise.  Dr.  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  foL  p.  121.  and  127.  where  the  cavils  of  the 
Socinians  are  all  shamefully  baffled  with  clear  and 
convincing  reasons. 

Thus,  as  it  is  highly  requisite  in  itself  that  the  Me- 
diator should  partake  of  the  natures  of  both  the  par- 
ties between  whom  he  interposes,  so  we  are  suffi- 
ciently assured  that  he  doth,  by  scripture  testimony. 
So  that  now  in  his  mediation  for  God  with  us,  we 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  dread  and  reve- 
rence  his  authority,  and  also  to  resign  up  ourselves  to 
his  conduct  with  a  free  and  cheerful  mind.     For 
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being  God,  we  are  sure  that  he  hath  an  all-seeing 
eye,  that  inspects  our  hearts,  and  pries  into  the  in- 
most thoughts  and  purposes  of  our  souls,  and  an 
almighty  arm  that  can  stretch  forth  itself  to  the  re- 
motest distance,  and  reach  us  even  to  the  bottomless 
pit ;  and  being  thus  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  an 
all-seeing  eye,  and  the  vengeance  of  an  almighty 
arm,  how  dare  we  harbour  any  thought  or  purpose, 
any  desire  or  affection,  with  which  that  eye  is  offend- 
ed, or  that  arm  provoked  ?  But  then  being  man  as 
well  as  God,  his  authority  comes  armed  to  us  with 
equal  sweetness  and  majesty,  and  is  every  whit  as 
apt  to  affect  our  love  and  ingenuity,  as  our  dread 
and  reverence.  For  how  can  we  refuse  to  obey  him, 
when  he  commands  us  in  our  own  nature ;  a  nature 
which  is  most  intimate  and  familiar  to  us,  and  which 
we  are  most  inured  to  love  and  to  obey ;  and  above 
all,  a  nature  wherein  he  bled  and  died  for  us,  and 
cheerfully  exposed  himself  to  sorrow,  shame,  and 
torment,  that  we  might  live  and  be  happy  for  ever  ? 
And  so  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  mediation  for  us 
with  God,  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  stead- 
fisistly  to  rely  upon  his  meritorious  sacrifice  and  power- 
ful intercession ;  for  as  he  was  man,  he  was  not  only 
capacitated  to  suffer  for  us,  but  he  actually  suffered 
in  our  nature,  that  very  nature  wherein  we  had 
justly  deserved  to  suffer  for  ever.     So  that  what  he 
suffered  for  us  came  as  near  to  our  suffering  for  our- 
selves, and  consequently  did  as  much  satisfy  the  ends 
of  divine  justice  in  exacting  punishment  of  offenders, 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  substituted  or  vicarious 
punishment  to  do:  for  though  our  persons  escape, 
our  nature  hath  been  punished  in  him.     But  then, 
being  God  as  well  as  man,  what  he  suffei'ed  for  us  was 
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not  only  instead  of  what  we  ought  to  have  suffered, 
but  equivalent  to  it.  So  that  our  ransom  from  eter- 
nal punishment  being  paid  with  the  blood  of  one  of 
our  own  kind,  hypostaticallj  united  to  God,  we  did  as 
much  suffer  in  him,  as  we  could  do  without  suffering 
in  our  own  persons ;  and  what  we  suffered  in  him 
was  every  way  equivalent  to  what  we  had  deserved 
to  suffer  in  our  own  persons.  So  that  now  we  have 
all  possible  assurance  that  the  divine  justice  is  so  far 
satisfied  by  what  Christ  hath  suffered  for  our  sins, 
that  if  we  repent  and  forsake  them,  we  shall  be 
freely  discharged  from  all  that  infinite  debt  of  pu- 
nishment which  we  have  justly  contracted  by  them. 
And  then  again,  being  man,  we  may  be  secure  that 
he  hath  a  most  tender  sympathy  with  the  whole 
mass  of  human  nature,  by  what  distance  soever  of 
time  or  place  divided  and  dispersed;  and  consequent- 
ly that  having  in  himself  experienced  its  weaknesses 
and  temptations,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his 
innocence,  he  must  needs  be  a  very  concerned  and 
zealous  advocate  for  us  with  the  Almighty  Father. 
And  then  being  God-man,  the  Son  of  the  Almighty 
Father's  essence  as  well  as  the  Son  of  man,  we  may 
be  equally  secure  that  he  cannot  fail  of  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  advocation,  especially  when  he  pleads 
for  us,  as  he  doth  in  the  right  of  his  own  meritorious 
blood,  by  which  he  purchased  our  admission  into  the 
divine  grace  and  favour.  So  that,  considering  all 
these  things,  it  is  evident  that  there  could  have  been 
no  mediator  between  God  and  us  every  way  so  fit 
and  proper  to  govern  us  for  God,  and  intercede  for 
us  with  God,  none  in  whom  both  GoA  and  we  could 
have  reposed  that  trust  and  confidence,  as  a  Thean- 
thropos,  or  Gk>d-man. 
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V.  Another  thing  which  the  scripture  proposes  to 
our  belief  concerning  this  Mediator  is,  that  as  he 
partakes  of  Uie  nature  of  both  the  parties  between 
whom  he  mediates ;  so,  that  he  might  transact  per* 
sonally  with  both,  he  was  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
us,  and  is  returned  again  from  us  to  heaven.  For 
since  he  was  appointed  to  mediate  between  Grod  and 
men,  it  was  highly  expedient  that  he  should  per- 
sonally address  to  both  parties,  that  so  he  might 
more  closely  and  effectually  solicit  a  mutual  recon-» 
dliation  between  them;  and  that  being  personally 
known  to  both,  they  might  both  repose  their  trust 
in  him  with  greater  confidence  and  assurance.  He 
was  well  known  to  the  Father,  in  whose  bosom  he 
dwelt  from  all  eternity,  to  be  a  person  every  way 
fitted  to  be  intrusted  with  his  authority,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  as  communicating 
with  him  in  the  same  divine  essence,  and  conse- 
quently essential  dominion ;  by  reason  of  which,  no 
person  in  the  world  could  be  so  much  concerned  for 
his  Father's  authority  as  he  was ;  and  consequently 
^  no  person  could  be  so  proper  to  be  intrusted  with  it : 
and  therefore  when  upon  the  first  breach  between 
Grod  and  men,  there  arose  an  occasion  for  a  mediator, 
God  could  not  but  be  infinitely  satisfied  that  there 
was  none  so  fit  to  act  on  his  part,  or  mediate  for 
him,  as  his  own  Son.  But  then  since  he  was  neither 
known  to  us  by  person,  nor  allied  to  us  by  nature, 
as  he  was  to  his  Father,  we  could  have  no  such  rea- 
son as  the  Father  had  to  place  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him :  and  therefore,  though  when  he  first 
undertook  his  mediatorship  between  God  and  us,  he 
was  not  related  to  us  by  nature  as  he  was  to  the 
Father ;  yet  it  was  upon  an  agreement  between  the 
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Father  and  him,  that  he  should  here^er  assume 
this  relation  to  us,  and  become  the  Son  of  man  t& 
well  as  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  was  admitted  to  this 
office.  So  that  though  from  our  fall  to  his  incarna- 
tion he  was  not  man,  but  only  God,  yet  all  that  time 
he' mediated  as  God-man  between  God  and  men ;  he 
mediated  for  Gk)d,  as  actually  subsisting  in  the  divine 
nature ;  he  mediated  for  men,  as  he  was  infallibly  to 
subsist  in  the  human  nature  also.  He  having  there- 
fore virtually  and  intentionally,  assumed  our  nature 
from  his  very  first  entrance  on  his  mediatorship,  did 
thereupon  become  equally  related  to  both  parties-; 
but  till  he  had  actually  assumed  our  natures,  and 
therein  manifested  himself  unto  us,  we  could  not 
have  that  knowledge  of  him,  nor  of  his  relation  to 
us,  that  the  Father  had ;  nor  consequently  that  rea- 
son to  repose  our  trust  and  confidence  in  him :  and 
therefore,  that  we  might  have  the  same  reason  to 
confide  in  him  in  his  mediation  for  us  ad  God  had  in 
his  mediation  for  him,  Gk>d  so  ordered  it,  not  only 
that  he  should  assume  our  nature,  which,  if  he  had 
so  thought  meet,  he  might  have  done,  without  either 
being  seen  of  us,  or  born  among  us,  but  also  that  he 
should  so  assume  it,  as  to  be  visibly  bom  of  human 
kind,  and  manifested  in  it  in  the  open  view  and 
sight  of  the  world.  For  in  the  fulness  of  that  time, 
which  was  Tong  before  prefixed  in  the  eternal  coun- 
sel of  Gk)d,  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  an  immediate,  invi- 
sible, and  miraculous  operation  on  the  pure  and  im- 
maculate womb  of  a  virgin,  called  Mary,  of  the  line- 
age of  David,  enabled  her,  without  any  congress  of 
man,  to  conceive  a  child  of  human  kind,  consisting 
of  a  rational  soul  in  a  mortal  body,  which  the  eternal 
Word,  or  natural  Son  of  God,  who  was  before  all 
vol..  II.  T 
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worlds,  immediately  assumed  into  a  personal  union 
with  himself,  whereby  he  became  God-man,  who  be- 
fore was  only  God ;  and  this  without  either  commix- 
ing his  two  natures  into  one,  or  converting  either  of 
them  into  the  other ;  but  under  their  personal  union 
preserving  them  still  distinct  and  separate;  which 
God-man  the  blessed  virgin  that  conceived  him  ac- 
tually brought  forth  after  the  natural  time  of  woman, 
and  nursed  and  educated  till  he  arrived  to  the  age 
of  man,  at  which  time  he  began  personally  to  treat 
with  men  in  his  Father's  behalf;  and,  in  order  to 
the  reducing  them  to  their  bounden  duty  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  throne  of  heaven^  revealed  his  -mind  and 
will  to  them  with  his  own  mouth,  and  pressed  and 
enforced  it  upon  them  with  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives that  ever  were  urged  to  mankind,  and  by  his 
own  miraculous  works  and  most  holy  example  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  to  them,  that  what  he  revealed 
to  be  the  will  of  his  Father  was  true  and  practicable. 
Thus  iar  in  his  own  person  he  medifited  for  his  Fa- 
ther with  men,  as  I  shall  shew  more  fiilly  hereafter. 
The  consideration  of  which  ought  in  all  reason 
and  conscience  to  render  his  mediation  more  preva- 
lent with  us.  For  when  God  the  Father  hath  con- 
descended so  far  as  to  send  down  his  only  Son  from 
heaven  on  an  embassy  to  us,  to  propose  to  us  terms 
of  reconciliation,  who  had  so  highly  incensed  and  af- 
fronted him ;  when  God  the  Son  hath  condescended 
so  far  as  to  clothe  himself  in  our  nature,  that  therein 
he  might  endear  himself  to  us,  and  thereby  oblige  us 
to  listen  more  attentively  to  his  gracious  proposals, 
what  a  stupendous  height  of  obstinacy  will  it  be  in 
us  to  stop  our  ears  against  him,  and  reject  those 
terms  of  mercy  he  proposes  to  us,  by  persisting  in  a 
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wilful  rebellion !  Had  God  sent  but  one  of  the  low- 
est mgels  in  heaven  to  us,  to  promise  pardon  and 
eternal  life  to  us»  upon  condition  we  would  but  sin- 
cerely submit  to  his  will,  one  would  have  thought  a 
proposal  so  infinitely  reasonable  in  itself,  and  advan- 
tageous to  us,  should  have  been  embraced  by  us  with 
transports  and  raptures ;  but  to  reject  it  now,  when 
he  hath  sent  it  to  us  by  his  own  eternal  Son,  whom 
all  his  angels  adore,  and  by  his  Son  incarnate  in  our 
xOwn  natures,  is  such  a  degree  of  obstinacy  and  in- 
gratitude t(^ther,  as  no  devil  was  ever  guilty  of. 
Suppose  that  you  beheld  this  most  glorious  Person 
coming  down  to  you  from  the  right  hand  of  God,  to 
tender  you  a  pardon  and  a  crown,  upon  condition 
you  would  submit  to  his  Father's  will,  and  denounce 
everlasting  vengeance  against  you,  if  you  persist  in 
your  rebellion ;  would  you  dare,  by  refusing  to  sufa^ 
mit,  to  reject  that  pardon  and  that  crown,  and  defy 
that  vengeance  to  his  face  ?  One  would  think  it  were 
impossible;  but  yet  in  effect  you  do  the  same  thing, 
who  believe  that  that  Jesus,  who  preached  this  gos- 
pel to  the  world  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  the 
Son  of  God  in  human  nature,  and  yet  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  its  proposals.  Hence  from  this 
very  topic,  that  Crod  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  hy  his  own  Son^  Heb.  i.  S.  the  apostle  him- 
self makes  this  inference.  Therefore  we  ought  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have 
heardf  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip, 
Heb.  ii.  1. 

And  now  having  finished  his  personal  treaty  or 
mediation  with  us  for  Grod,  he  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  everlasting  intercession  for  us  with  God  before 
our  own  eyes,  viz.  in  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  th^ 
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sins  oi  the  world.     He  mighty  if  he  had  pleased^ 
have  suffered  death  for  us  in  the  invisible  state,  and 
received  those  tortures  from  the  malice  of  devils, 
which  were  inflicted  on  him  by  the  malice  of  devil- 
ish men  ;  but  that  would  not  have  given  so  great  a 
satisfaction  to  our  faith.    For,  for  the  Son  of  God  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  sinners  is  such  a  stupendous 
instance  of  love,  as  would  have  exceeded  the  belief 
of  mankind,  had  it  not   been  openly  and  visibly 
transacted ;  and  therefore  he  rather  chose  to  resign 
up  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  his  cruel  per- 
secutors, and  by  them  to  offer  up  his  life  upon  the 
cross  in  the  public  view  of  the  world.     And  now 
having  given  this  sensiUe  evidence  to  our  faith  that 
he  died  for  us,  to  satisfy  us  farther  that  his  death 
was  accepted  by  his  Father  as  a  full  atonement  for 
tfor  sins,  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day 
after  his  crucifixion ;  which  was  a  plain  evidence 
that  his  Father  was  fully  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
suffered  for  us,  because  he  exacted  no  more,  but  by 
his  resurrection  actually  discharged  him  from  any 
farther  suffering  for  ever.     So  that  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion,  under  which  notion  I  shall  discourse  of  it 
hereafter,  but  also  of  the  acceptation  of  his  sacrifice. 
For  so  the  apostle  intimates  in  Rom.  viii.  S3,  S4. 
Who  then  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
Crocts  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth .     Who  is  he 
ihat  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died^  yea  rather^ 
that  is  risen  again :  i.  e.  Who  is  there  now  that  can 
presume  to  denounce  eternal  condemnation  against 
any  good  Christian,  since  Christ  himself  hath  laid 
down  his  life  for  him ;  yea  rather,  since  he  is  risen 
again  from  the  d-ead,  and  hath  thereby  given  suf- 
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ficient  evidence  that  God  hath  accepted  his  death  as 
our  raosom  from  eternal  condemnation?  And  now 
having  satisfied  our  faith  in  these  two  great  points, 
that  he  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  God  hath  accepted 
his  death  in  lieu  of  that  eternal  punishment  that  was 
due  for  them,  all  the  farther  satisfaction  we  can  ask 
or  need  is,  that,  as  he  came  down  from  the  Father 
to  mediate  personally  with  us  for  him,  so  he  should 
return  back  again  to  the  Father  to  mediate  per- 
sonally for  us  with  him,  to  exhibit  and  plead  his. 
meritorious  sacrifice  in  our  behalf,  and  in  virtue 
thereof  to  solicit  our  pardon  and  acceptation  with 
God.  And  therefore,  to  satisfy  us  in  this  also,  after 
he  had  abode  some  time  upon  earth  after  his  resur- 
rection  ;  and  satisfied  his  disciples,  by  fre^ent  con-^ 
verses  with  them,  that  he  was  really  risen ;  and 
given  them  all  necessary  orders  for  their  future  con- 
duct in  the  propagation  of  his  gospel,  he  carried 
them  out  to  Bethany,  where  after  he  had  lifted  up 
his  hands  and  blessed  them,  he  ascended  before  their 
eyes  into  heaven ;  upon  which,  it  is  said,  Luke  xxiv.. 
52.  that  they  worshipped  him,  and  returned  to 
Jertisalem  with  great  joy :  surely  not  because  their 
dear  Lord  was  gone  from  them,  never  in  this  world 
to  be  seen  by  them  more ;  that  was  cause  of  sorrow 
rather  than  joy  to  them ;  but  because  he  was  gone 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  there  to  intercede 
in  person  for  them,  and  for  ever  to  exhibit  that 
wounded  and  bleeding  body  of  his,  by  which  he  had 
made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  pur- 
chased the  promise  of  the  Spirit  and  of  eternal  life. 
Upon  this  account,  indeed,  they  had  great  cause  to 
rejoice,  because  now  they  knew  they  had  a  sure 
friend  in  heaven,  where  their  naain  hope  and  interest 
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lay,  even  that  very  friend,  who  not  long  before  had 
fireely  exposed  himself  to  a  most  shameful  and  tor- 
menting death,  to  rescue  them  from  deatli  eternal ; 
and  who,  after  such  an  instance  of  love,  they  coukl 
not  but  conclude  would  employ  his  utmost  interest 
with  the  Father  in  their  behalf;  and,  in  a  word, 
who  being  the  only  b^otten  of  the  Father,  whose 
precious  blocd  he  had  graciously  accepted  as  a  ran-' 
som  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  could  not  but  have  an 
interest  with  him  infinitely  sufficient  to  obtain  for 
them  all  the  graces  and  favours  that  were  fit  either 
for  them  to  ask,  or  for  his  Father  to  bestow.  So 
that  now,  if  we  heartily  comply  with  him  as  me- 
diating for  his  Father  with  us,  we  have  all  the  en«- 
couragement  in  the  world  to  depend  on  him  as  me- 
diating for  us  with  his  Father;  since  he  doth  not 
mediate  with  him  by  a  siecond  hand,  or  at  a  distance, 
but  in  his  own  person,  in  that  very  person  which  is 
not  only  infinitely  dear  to  the  Father,  as  being  his 
only  begotten  Son,  but  hath  also  infinitely  merited 
of  him  by  oflering  him  his  own  life  at  his  command, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world :  and  accord* 
iiigly  upon  this  consideration  the  apostle  founds  the 
hope  of  Christians ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2.  My  Kttle  chil- 
dren^ these  things  write  I  unto  you^  that  ye  sin 
not.  But  if  any  man  sin,  let  him  not  presently 
give  up  himself  as  hopeless  and  irrecoverable,  for  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous ;  dnd  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins. 

VI.  And  lastly,  another  thing  which  the  scripture 
propose  to  our  belief  concerning  this  Mediator,  is, 
that  upon  his  return  from  us  to  heaven,  there  to  me- 
diate  personally  for  men  with  Grod,  he  substituted  the 
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divine  and  omnipresent  Spirit  personally  to  promote 
and  effectuate  his  mediation  for  God  with  man. 
When  he  went  up  to  heaven,  there  to  mediate  for  us 
with  God,  he  did  not  thereby  abandon  his  mediation 
for  God  with  us,  but  immediately  substituted  a  cer- 
tain mighty  spiritual  being  to  act  for  him,  whom  he 
calls  the  Advocate,  or,  as  we  render  it,  the  Comforter 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  was  to  mediate  with 
men  in  his  behalf,  even  as  he  mediated  with  them 
in  the  behalf  of  his  Father,  and  to  advocate  for  his 
authority,  as  he  advocated  for  his  Father's:  for  so 
he  tells  his  ministers,  whom  he  left  behind  him  to  as- 
sert and  propagate  his  authority  in  the  world,  /  wiU 
pray  the  Father ^  and  he  shaU  give  you  another 
Comforter  or  Advocate,  i.  e.  to  plead  for  and  enforce 
your  ministry  in  my  behalf,  whose  ministers  you  are, 
that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  &c.  1  will  not  leave  you  comfortless^  or 
without  an  advocate.  /  wiU  come  to  you,  that  is,  by 
this  Spirit  of  truth,  who  is  to  be  my  vicegerent,  even 
as  I  am  my  Father's,  John  xiv.  16,  17>  18.  But  for 
the  fuller  explication  of  this  great  and  necessary  ar- 
ticle, I  shall  first  shew  what  this  divine  Spirit  is, 
which  Christ  hath  substituted  to  mediate  for  Qod 
with  us  in  his  absence.  Secondly,  I  shall  explain 
his  subordination  and  substitution  to  Christ  in  this 
part  of  his  mediation.  Thirdly,  I  shall  shew  what  it 
is  that  he  hath  done,  and  still  continues  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  the  effecting  this  mediation. 

First,  What  this  divine  Spirit  is,  which  Christ 
hath  substituted  to  mediate  for  God  with  us  in  his 
absence.  I  answer.  It  is  the  third  Person  in  the 
triune  Grodhead :  for  that  besides  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  there  is  a  third  divine  Person  subsisting  in  the 
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Gk>dhead,  seems  to  have  been  a  current  doctrine  a^- 
mong  the  ancient  writers,  both  ^  Gentile  and  Jew- 


^  For  thus  Porphyry,  as  St- 
Cyril    quotes    him,  "Ax^i   rpiSp 

cicioif'  tlvcu  Z(  Toy  ffjkv  iatonartt 
Oc^y,  T^  dyaBwy  urr'  avrw  Sc  «ra2 
Bfi^cpoy  Toy  SijjuuovpT^y,  rpiri^y  9c 
Kou  T^y  ToS  KivfiMi  i^t^y,  ax^<  7^ 
if/tf;^(  tV  BtoTvira  vp^iXOuy,  i.  e. 

The  divine  essence  extends  itself 
to  three  Persons,  whereof  the 
highest  God  is  the  good ;  after 
him  the  second  is  the  maker  of 
the  world ;  and  the  third  is  the 
soul  of  the  world;  for  to  this 
soul  the  divine  essence  extends 
itself.  And  of  these  three  divine 
Persons  Plotinus  hath  treated  at 
large,  whom  he  expressly  calls, 
rptTi  dpx^di^  Worrda^iif  three 
persons  that  are  principles,  viz. 
the  good  or  the  one^  the  mind 
and  the  soul ;  assuring  us  that 
these  doctrines  concerning  this 
divine  Trinity,  f^i  kcu^oU,  /aii  U 

vw^  aX)c^  MOiKau  fjXv  tlfiaBeu  /k^ 
AfametrofUvit^,  tw^  tc  nut  Xoyov^ 

vi0Two'a/xcyei(  r^  ^oi  ra^ra^  va- 
Xoi^f  Jbcu  Tor^  a^w  Tot;  UKdrtn^ 
ypdfAfAeuriv,  ^vtct«  fM^  Av  kou  Ilapa- 

i.  e*  that  they  were  not  new,  or 
of  yesterday,  but  were  anciently, 
though  obscurely  taught ;  and 
that  what  is  now  discoursed 
concerning  them  is  only  a 
farther  explication  of  them  ;  but 
we  have  faithful  witnesses  that 
these  doctrines  were  taught  of 
old,  and  particularly  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  himself, '  before 
whom  also  Pannenides  delivered 
them.  And  indeed  Plato  very  fre- 
quently mentions  these  three  di- 
vine Persons ;  |>urticular]y,  Phi- 


leb.  p.  30.  S«^ia  fMfif  mil  mS( 
aycv  ^f/o^i  vdic  &f  v«t€  yeyv/o^ify. 
o^KOuy  h  i*Jt9  iff  Tflv  Lt^  ifuq 
<pi6a'€i  fiaatXticipf  /Acy  if^^y,  fieun^ 
Xiic^y  ^  yoSy  iyy(yy€a'9eu,  i.  e.  But 
wisdom  and  mind  can  never 
be  or  act  without  soul,  where  iu 
the  nature  of  God  there  is  a 
kingly  soul  and  kingly  mind. 
And  indeed  so  ancient  is  this 
doctrine  of  three  divine  Persons 
subsisting  in  the  Godhead,  that 
Procliis  calls  it  19  rSyrptSv  9cwy««- 
piSoo-K,  the  tradition  of  the  three 
Gods,  in  Timse.  Plat.  p.  93.  for  ik> 
they  sometimes  call  these  three 
Persons  three  Gods,  though, 
as  themselves  elsewhere  explain 
it,  they  are  three  only  submst- 
ences  in  the  same  indivisible 
essence.  And  the  same  Proclus 
calls  this  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity  0€oirapaWo(  6to>joyia,  which, 
saith  he,  <p^)  ovfMiegXvipSicBau  t^ 
kIvimv  ix  T»y8e  rSy  rpiSy^  1.  e. 
the  divinely  inspired  or  delivered 
theology,  which  teaches  that  this 
world  was  completed  by  these 
three.  By  these  and  sundry 
other  testimonies  that  might  be 
produced,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
ancient  divines  of  the  Gentiles 
acknowledged  a  trinity  of  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  the  last 
of  which  they  called  tf/vxn*  or 
soul ;  for  so  the  Chaldee  oracle 
quoted  by  the  abovenamed  Pro- 
clus, 

i.  e.  After  the  paternal  mind, 
which  in  our  language  is  God 
the  Son,  I  Psyche  or  soul  dwell ; 
and  this  Psyche,  or,  as  our  scrip- 
tures phrase  it,  Holy  Ghost,  they 
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ishS  and  is  more  plainly  and  expressly  asserted  in  holy 
scripture ;  which  third  Person  is  known  in  scripture 


style  i^t^x^  dcioTcSr^,  the  most 
divine  Psyche,  tyy  ^  koI  Ocov  ay 
TK  ^cU»i  (fd  ZeUfJuova  cnroi,    i.  e. 

whom  we  may  truly  say' is  God, 
and  not  a  demon.  Plotin.  Enn. 
iii.  1. 5.  c.  2.  and  the  same  au- 
thor tells  us  of  this  Psyche,  that 
it  is  Xiyof  Tov  PtSj  Kal  ^  4v€^(M  ri(, 

i.  e.  that  it  is  the  word  of  the 
Mind,  or  Son,  as  proceeding 
from  him,  and  the  energy  or 
active  power  by  which  he  ope- 
rates ;  all  which  exactly  accords 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost. 

^  For  so  the  abovecited  Philo, 

'Hy/xa    0    Stli   h^fMpopodfAevof   vt« 

Tc  e3t  Kcu  dyaSimiro^f  «!(  cSy  i  ftco'Ofy 
TpfTT^  (ftearrao-ioi  ivetpydl^t  rjf 
iparuiy  tft^j^y  iKaani  yt^fUrffifreu 
/A<y  tiibaiMa^f  awtpSypeupot  ykf  oil  ht- 
vAfUt^  edtrw,  liMfuirfv^t  d<  tk  tkat^ 

u  e.  when  God,  accompanied 
with  his  two  highest  powers, 
viz.  empire  and  goodness^  the 
middle  being  one,  he  impressed 
three  phantasms  on  the  sensi- 
tive or  visive  soul,  viz.  of  Abra- 
ham, each  of  which  exceed  all 
measure;  for  these  his  powers 
are  all  immense,  but  themselves 
measure  all  things,  de  Sacrif, 
Abel  et  Cain,  p.  1 39.  Now  that  by 
these  powers  he  means  the  se- 
cond and  third  Person  in  the 
triune  Godhead  is  apparent,  be- 
cause he  afterwards  calls  God 
and  these  his  powers  tfla  fAcrpa^ 
the  three  measures,  and   tells 

us.  Toy  Of  oy  dptordrtt  cTym,  0(  Mrcp- 
udrSv  cp^fAtvo^f  Kcu  h  reaheuq  i/A,^ 

^y^fAcy»<,  i.  e.  that  the  supreme 
God  is  superior  to  these  powers 


of  his,  and  is  to  be  seen  without 
them,  and  appears  in  them ; 
which  plainly  shews,  that  by 
these  two  powers  he  means 
some  things  that  are  really  dis- 
tinct from  that  God  whose 
powers  they  were;  and  there- 
fore since  before  he  had  told  us 
that  they  were  both  immense, 
what  else  can  he  mean  by  them 
but  those  two  divine  Persons, 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
To  the  same  purpose  he  dis- 
courses, lib.  de  Cherub,  p.  112. 
where,  after  he  had  given  some 
uncertain  guesses  at  the  mysti- 
cal sense  of  those  cherubs  that 
guarded  paradise,  he  thus  con- 
cludes, "HlCOUO-a  ^  «0T€  Koi  ffVOV- 
Zai€T€pw   Xoyw  vapit  ^l^vxii   ^h^i* 

KCU  wtpi  iv  «Ac  oikf  ftarrwUaOcu*  Xy, 
iio/  Zf^ttyiout  dmiuniiAnjf€iSaaq  ipSy  i. 
e.  But  I  remember  I  have  heard 
something  more  learned  from 
my  own  soul,  which,  being  often 
seized  with  a  divine  enthusiasm, 
prophesies  of  things  which  it 
understands  not,  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  I  will  here 
deliver.    By  which  solemn  pre-> 
face  he  gives  us  notice    that 
some  very  great  mystery  is  to 
follow;  and  then  he  goes  on, 
"EXeye  U  fto<,  Karit  rw  ha  trrtt^ 
tyra  Oc^    St/o    t^  itfurdree   clyou 
Koi  xp^raf  Zwdfji^i^  dyoB^nfra  Koi 
iSwaicuf'  Koi  dyaBvtifTi  f^ep  to  wSof 
yeyt*miK€ifeUy  i^wwi^  tc,  Toi7  <ycyyi}0ey- 
To<  a^c<y,  i.  e.  My  soul  said  to 
me.  With  that  only  true  Grod 
there  are  two  supreme  and  first 
powers,  viz.  goodness  and  power, 
and  that  by  the  first  all  things 
were  made,  and  by  the  ^epond 
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by  tlie  name  of  the  Soly  Ghost,  or  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord:  for  that  the  Holm  Ghost  so  often  named  in  the 


all  things  that  were  made  are 
governed.    Since  therefore,  as  I 
have  shewn  before,  he  frequently 
asserts  that  all  things  were  made 
by  the  Son  of  God ;  it  is  evident, 
that  by  goodness  here  he  means 
die  same  Son ;  and  if  so,  what 
else  can  he  mean  by  power  but 
Pt^cke,  or  the  Holy  Ghost? 
And  these  three  divine  Persons 
ke  elsewhere  styles,  T^  ty,  dcovo- 
Tixlr,  T^y  3Xc«  ZfSya/t49f  1.  e.  the  be- 
ing, the«ruling,  and  the  benefick 
power,  1.  a.  de  Agric.  Note.  Thus 
far  this  learned  Jew,  whose  writ- 
ings,   being   originally  in    the 
Greek  language,  have  been  de- 
livered down  to  us  without  any 
considerable  alterations ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  those 
writings  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
whidi  are  written  and  preserved 
in  their  own  language,  should 
be  so  express  in  this  article  of 
the  Trinity  as  those  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; because  for  several  ages 
they  were  solely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  modem  Jews,  by 
whom  this  article  hath  all  along 
been  obstinately  rejected,  and 
therefore  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  castrated  by  them 
in  all  those  places  where  they 
'more  openly  countenanced  the 
Christian  verity  against  them; 
but  yet,  after  sJl,  Uiere  are  sun- 
diy  passages  remaining  in  them 
which  do  very  much  favour  this 
article.  Thus  Voisin.  in  Proem. 
PUg.  Fid.  quotes   this  passage 
from  the  book  RheiMi.  Choe- 
moA,  cap.  iii.  TVei  sunt  Dii,  ut 
eapUcatuT  m  Zohar  hii  verbis^ 
QMif  est  sensus,  inquit  JR.  Jose, 
konsm  verbanm^  DeuU  iv.   7. 


Cui  sunt  Dii  propinqui?  Dicen^ 
dum  eftit,  cui  est  Deus  propm* 
guus ;  Sid  est   Deus    superior^ 
est  Deus  Umoris  Isaac^  est  Deus 
mferioT,  et  ita  dkuniur  esse  Dii 
propinqui,  i.  e.  There  are  three 
Gods,  as  it  is  explained  in  the 
words  of  the  book  Zohar,  R, 
Jose  said.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  those  words,  Deut  iv.  7.  to 
whom  the  gods  are  smar  ?  where- 
as it  should  have  been  said,  to 
whom  God  is  near}  but  there 
is  the  superior  God,  there  is  the 
God  of  the  fear  of  IsaAc,  and 
there  is  the  inferior  God,  and 
so  they  are  said  to  be  Gods  that 
are    near.    And   Martin   Rai- 
mund.  Pug.  Fid.  p.  396.  quotes  a 
passaffe  out  of  Midrasch  Tillim, 
in  which  there  is  mention  made 
trium  proprietatum  quUms  area* 
tus  est  fittmdtfff,  i.  e.  of  three 
proprieties  or  persons  by  whom 
the  world  was  made.     And  to 
the  same  purpose  Rittangelus, 
in  his  notes  upon  the  book  Je- 
zirah,  quotes  two  passages  out 
of  ImreBinah :  Tria  suntprima- 
ria  et  primordialia  capita  et  co^ 
€rtema,  idque  testatur  splendor 
eorum,  numereUionetque  intellect 
tuales  in  atemam  testantur  7Vt- 
nitatem  Regis :  There  are  three 
prime  and  primordial  heads,  and 
coetemal,  and  this  their  own 
light  testifies,  and  the  intellec- 
tual  numerations  do  eternally 
testify  the  Trinity  of  the  King, 
p.  3.  and  36.    So  also  Ains« 
worth  on  the  first  of  Genesis 
quotes  another  passage  from  R. 
Simeon  Ben  Jocai  in  Zoar  to 
the  same  purpose,  which  is  this. 
Come  and  see  the  mystery  of 
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New  Testament,  is  the  same  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  so  much  celebrated  in  the  Old,  St.  Peter  ex- 


the  word  £lohim;    there    are 
three  d^ees,  aod  every  degree 
by  it$elf  alone;   and  yet  not- 
withstanding, they  are  all  one, 
and  JoWd  together  in  one,  and 
are  not  divided  one  from  another. 
But,  to  natne  no  more,  Grotius 
makes  mention  of  some  ancient 
cabbalists,   quoted   in    a  book 
called  Additamenta  ad  Lexicon 
Hebraicum  Sdundkri^  who  dis- 
tinguish Grod  to  trkt  LummOf  et 
quuiem   nannutti   iisdem   quibtu 
Christiani  nammibus  Patris,  FUH 
due  Verbis  et  SpirUus  Scmcti^  i.  e. 
into  three  Lights,  which  some  of 
them  call  by  the  same  names  we 
Christians  do,  viz.  Father,  Son 
or  Word,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
indeed,as  their  most  ancient  writ- 
ings do  frequently  make  mention 
of  the  Word  under  the  notion  of 
a  divine  Person,  as  hath  been 
shewed  before ;  so  they  do  also 
the  Ruach  Hakkodesh,  or  Holy 
Spirit,  to  whom  their  most  an- 
cient writers  attribute  all  pro- 
phecy or  revelation ;  for  so,  as  I 
find   them   quoted   bv  learned 
men  in  Pirche,  R.  Eliezer,  cap. 
29.  R.  Phineas  mquit^  Reguie- 
vit  SpirUus  Sanctus  super  Jose- 
phum  ab  ipsius  juveniute  usqtie 
ad  diem  obitus  gus,  i.  e.  The  Holy 
Spirit  rested  upoa  Joseph  from 
his  youth  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
And  cap.  33.  R.  Phineas  ait^ 
Postquani  onmes  illi   inierfecti 
fuerant,  viginti  annis  in  Babel 
requiemt  SpirUus  Sanctus  super 
Ezekielem^  et  eduxU  eum  in  con- 
vaUe  Dora^  et  astendU  ei  multa 
ossat  i.  e.  R.  Phineas  said.  After 
they  were  all  slain,  the  Holy 


Spirit  rested  twenty  years  upon 
Ezekiel  in  Babylon,  and  led  him 
forth  into  the  valley  of  Dora, 
and  shewed  him  a  great  number 
of  bones ;  and  indeed  it  was  a 
proverbial  speech  of  the  Jewish 
masters,  as  Maimonides  tells  us. 
More  NeVm  part.  ii.  cap.  35.  Ma* 
jestas  dioina  habUat  super  «tim, 
et  loquitur  per  Spiritum  Sane- 
ftfifi,  i.  e.  The  divine  Majesty 
dwells  upon  such  a  one,  and  he 
speaks  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
that  by  this  Holy  Spirit  they 
anciently  meant  a  r^  person 
is  evident,  for  so  Jonathan's  p|i- 
raphrase  on  Gen.  i.  a.  Spiriiui 
misericordiarum^  qui  est  ab  ante 
Dominum,  stante  super  faciem 
aquarum,  i.  e.  The  Spirit  of  mer- 
cies,who  is  from  b^ore  the  Lord, 
standing  upon  the  hce  of  the 
waters ;  and  Bereschit  Rabba, 
speaking  of  the  Spirit  that  mov* 
ed  upon  the  face  of  the  water> 
Gen.  i.  a.  expressly  affirms,  Hie 
est  Spitiius  Regis  Messia,  This  ta 
the  Spirit  of  Messias  the  King. 
So  Ead.  Hal.  cap.  1 2.  Tempore 
RegU  Messia,  quando  constabili" 
turn  erU  regnum  ejus  et  omnit 
populus  ad  ipsum  collectus,  re- 
censebuntur  singuli  ex  ore  Spiri' 
tus  Sancti:  In  the  time  of  Mea* 
sias  the  King,  when  his  kingdom 
shall  be  established,  every  one 
shall  be  called  over  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:    in  which 
places  there  are  things  and  ac- 
tions expressly  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  are  proper 
only  to  a  person ;  and  since  by 
him  they  understood  a  penK>n, 
they  must  necessarily  suppose 
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pressly  asserts,  2  Pet.  i.  21.  Far  the  proj^ecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  qftnan ;  but  holy  men  qf* 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost : 
from  which  words  it  is  evident,  that  this  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  St.  Peter  here  mentions,  is  the  very  same 
with  that  Holy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  by 
whom,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  an- 
cient prophets  were  inspired;  vid.  Isaiah  Ixiii.  11. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  2.  Micah  ii.  7.  and  abundance  of  other 
places ;  and  accordingly  St.  Peter  applies  that  pro- 
phecy of  Joel  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  to  that  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  16,  17.  But 
this  is  that,  saith  he,  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro^ 
phet  Joel,  &c.  which  could  not  be  true,  if  St.  Peter^s 
Holy  Ghost  were  not  the  same  with  JoeFs  Spirit  of 
the  Zjord.  But  it  is  mo^t  certain  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  St.  Peter  and  the  New  Testament  so 
often  mention,  was  it  the  first  place  a  real  person, 
and  not  a  mere  quality,  as  the  Socinians  vainly  dream : 
for  so  we  every  where  find  personal  properties  and 
actions  attributed  to  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  speak. 
Acts  xxviii.  25.  and  Heb.  iii.  7.  yea,  and  his  speeches 
are  frequently  recorded ;  so  Acts  x.  19f  20. 7%e  Spirit 
said  unto  Peter,  Arise  therefore,  get  thee  down. 


him  a  divine  Person,  since  by  kq,)  drylw  hiSvafuv^  *  Ay  tow  UvtvfAa 

what  follows  it  evidently  appears  irpoo-ciTorrcf,  iire^cM^^ovo-i^  t><^*  •? 

that  in  their  own  scriptures  di-  km  i<f>6ni^oyTo  Btw^pfn^iuwt,  i.  e. 

▼ine  perfections  were  ascribed  to  All  the  Hebrew  divines  do  ac- 

him ;  and  by  what  hath  been  knowledge,  after  the  most  high 

said,  that  they  believed  three  di-  God,  and  after  his  firstborn  Wis- 

vine  Persons  in   the  Godhead,  dom,  a  third  holy  Power,  whom 

and  accordingly  Eusebius  tells  they  call  the  Holy  Ghost,  affirm- 

uSy'Bi^o  o2  wdrrc^'Eppaiuif  $€6kiyoi,  ing  him  to  be  the  God  by  whom 

fMT^  rw  ixl  wdrrw  Stlv,  kou  ftcr^  the     prophets    were    inspired. 

wftnhmw  oMu  So^/ou',  tV  rpitV  Prop,  Evang.  p.  326. 
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and  go  with  themijbr  I  have  sent  thee:  and  Acts 
xiii.  2.  The  Holy  Ghost  saidf  Separate  me  Bama- 
has  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  call- 
ed them :  and  how  can  we,  without  horrible  force 
to  such  plain,  historical  relations,  which  ought  to  be 
literal  and  not  figurative,  attribute  these  speeches  to 
a  mere  virtue  or  quality  ?  And  elsewhere  he  is  said 
to  reprove  the  worlds  John  xvi.  8.  and  to  search  in- 
to  and  know  the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  1 0, 
11 .  and  to  divide  his  gifts  severally  to  every  man  as 
he  wiUf  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  And  not  only  so,  but  such 
things  and  actions  are  attributed  to  him,  as  can  in 
no  sense  be  attributed  to  the  Father ;  which  would 
be  nonsense,  if  he  were  only  the  virtue  and  power  of 
the  Father,  and  not  a  real  person,  distinct  from  him. 
Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  come,  as  sent  from 
the  Father,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  John  xiv.  S6. 
and  in  John  xvi.  he  is  said  to  come,  as  sent  from 
Christ,  verse  7.  And  when  he  comes,  Christ  promises 
them,  that  he  shall  guide  them  into  all  truth;  jfbr  he 
shall  not  speak  ofhim^seJf,  saith  he ;  hut  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak,  ver.  IS.  Again ; 
He  shall  glorify  me,  saith  Christ :  for  he  shall  re- 
ceive  of  mine,  and  shaU  shew  it  unto  you,  ver.  14. 
And,  to  name  no  more,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to 
make  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the 
will  of  Grod,  Rom.  viii.  27.  None  of  which  things^ 
can  in  any  tolerable  sense  be  said  of  God  the  Father. 
Since  therefore  not  only  personal  actions,  but  such 
personal  actions  also  as  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
Father,  are  frequently  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost; 
it  hence  necessarily  follows,  that  he  is  not  merely 
the  virtue  or  power  of  the  Father^  but  a  distinct 
principle  of  action  from  him,  that  acts  from  and  by 
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himself,  and  consequently  is  a  real  person  or  sub- 
aistence. 

It  being  evident  therefore,  from  what  hath  been 
saidi  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testa^- 
ment  is  the  same  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  New, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  New  is  a  real  Person 
distinct  from  the  Father ;  it  hence  follows,  in  the  se- 
iX)nd  place,  that  this  Holy  Ghost  is  a  divine  Person, 
because  in  the  scripture*forms  of  baptism  and  bene- 
diction he  is  always  ranked  with  divine  Persons,  vijs. 
jkhe  Father  and  the  Son:  thus  baptism  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Father^  and  (^  the  &m^  and  qf  the 
Hohf  Ghost,  Matth.  xxviii.  19-  And,  The  grace  iff 
imr  Lard  Jesue  Christ,  and  the  love  qf  God,  and 
the  communion  i^the  Hokf  Ghost  he  with  you  aU, 
is  the  usual  form,  of  benediction,  S  por.  xiii.  14».  Now 
that  the  Father  is  a  divine  Person,  all  acknowledge, 
and  that  the  Son  is  so  too  hath  been  proved  at  large ; 
«nd  therefore,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ranked  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  both  in  our  baptismal  dedi- 
cation and  form  of  benediction,  that  is  a  suflScient  evi- 
dence that  he  is  a  divine  Person  also :  for  what  like- 
lihood is  there,  that  in  such  solemn  acts  of  religion  a 
mere  creature  should  be  taken  into  copartnership 
with  the  divine  Father  and  Son?  But  besides,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  divine  actions  and  per- 
fiections  are  attributed  to  him.   Thus  in  Job  xxxiii.  4. 
creation  is  attributed  to  him:  T7^  Spirit  of  God 
hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  life.    So  also  Job  xxvi.  13.  Sy  his  Spirit 
he  hath  garnished  the  heavens.    Since  therefore  to 
(Create  is  a  divine  act,  and  since  every  act  flows  from 
the  essence  of  the  agent ;  it  follows  that  the  essence 
of  this  Spirit,  from  which  this  divine  act  of  creation 
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flows,  is  divine.  Again,  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  7*  omni- 
presence is  attributed  to  this  divine  Spirit,  Whither 
shall  I  go  Jrom  thy  Spirit  ?  And  if  there  be  no 
place  whither  we  can  go  from  him,  as  the  question 
plainly  implies  there  is  not,  then  he  must  necessarily 
fill  all  places,  and  be  omnipresent.  So  again,  1  Cor. 
ii.  10.  omniscience  is  attributed  to  him ;  For  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things^  yea,  the  deep  things  ^  God ; 
and  that  by  searching  here  is  not  meant  inquiry,  but 
knowledge  and  comprehension,  the  next  verse  will 
inform  us,  For  what  man  knows  the  things  i^a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  himf  even  so 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man^  save  the  Spirit 
qf  God.  If  then  the  Spirit's  search  be  knowledge, 
and  his  knowledge  comprehends  all  things,  what  else 
is  this  but  omniscience  ?  And  as  the  actions  and  at- 
tributes which  the  scripture  attributes  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  divine,  so  are  the  honours  also :  for  so  1 
Cor.  vi.  19.  our  bodies  are  said  to  he  the  temples  qf 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  us.  Now  since  there  is 
nothing  can  make  a  temple,  which  as  such  is  the 
house  of  God,  but  only  the  inhabitation  of  a  divine 
Person,  and  since  no  person  can  have  right  to  the 
honour  of  a  temple,  whidi,  as  such,  is  made  for  di* 
vine  worship,  but  he  to  whom  divine  worship  is 
due ;  it  will  hence  necessarily  follow,  both  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  divine  Person,  and  that  be  hath 
right  to  divine  worship ;  and  accordingly,  1  Cor.  iiL 
16.  the  apostle  makes  the  inhabitation  of  God's  Spi^ 
rit  in  us  to  be  that  which  constitutes  us  temples 
of  God ;  but  how  could  his  Spirit's  dwelling  in  us 
constitute  us  temples  of  God,  unless  he  himself  were 
God? 

all  which,  he  is  in  express  words  affirmed 
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to  be  God :  so  in  3  Cor.  iii.  15, 16,  17.  Ewn  nnto 
this  day^  when  Moses  is  read^  the  vail  is  upam  their 
hearts ;  nevertheless  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lard^ 
the  vail  shaU  he  taken  dway :  now  the  Lord  is  that 
Spiritf  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is^  there 
is  liberty :  in  which  words  the  apostle,  as  all  i^ree, 
refers  to  Exodus  xxxiv.  S4.  JFhen  Moses  went  in 
before  the  Lord  to  speak  with  him,  he  took  the  vail 
eff^  untU  he  came  out:  from  whence  I  argue,  that 
that  Lord  whom  Moses  went  in  to  speak  with  wm 
Jehovah,  the  true  God;  this  Jehovah,  the  apostle 
tells  us,  is  that  Spirit ;  this  Spirit,  he  also  tells  us, 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Holy  Ghost :  there- 
fore the   Holy  Ghost  is  Jehovah,  the  true  God. 
So  also  Acts  V.  S,  4.  Jf^hy  hath  Satan  ^filled  thy 
heart  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghosts  &c.  T^hou  ha^ 
not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God,  i.  e.  in  lying 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  God :  for  if  he  were  not 
€k)d,  as  we  are  sure  he  is  not  man,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  said,  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men  only, 
no,  nor  to  the  Holy  Ghost  only,  but  unto  God :  and 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  so  expressed,  supposing  that, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  God,  he  did  not  mean  the 
same  thing ;  because  the  design  of  the  words  was  to 
aggravate  Ananias  his  crime,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Person  against  whom  it  was 
committed ;  and  therefore,  had  the  Holy  Ghost  been 
any  thing  less  than  God,  as  we  are  sure  the  apostles 
were,  to  whom  the  lie  was  immediately  told,  he 
ought  to  have  pursued  the  gradation  as  well  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  to  men ;  and  then  it  must  have  been. 
It  was  not  merely  to  men  that  thou  didst  lie,  no,  nor 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  merely,  but  to  God  himself:  since 
therefore  he  places  the  aggravation  of  his  lying  to 
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the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  only,  that  he  lied  not  unto 
men  but  unto  Grod,  it  is  plain  that,  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  God,  he  meant  the  same  thing.  From  all  which 
testimonies  it  is  very  apparent,  that  this  great  Spirit 
or  Holy  Ghosts  whom  Christ  hath  substituted  to 
carry  on  his  mediation  for  Grod  with  men  in  his 
absence,  is  no  other  than  the  third  divine  Person 
subsisting  in  the  eternal  Godhead.  And  indeed,  con* 
sidering  the  mighty  part  he  was  to  act,  viz.  to  me* 
diate  under  Christ  for  God  with  men,  the  same  rea* 
sons  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  be 
Grod,  to  qualify  him  for  this  oflSce,  (vide  page  249*)  do 
render  it  altogether  as  necessary  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  so.  And  indeed  how  is  it  possible  he  should 
operate  upon  so  many  men  together,  at  such  remote 
distances,  as  he  is  obliged  to  do  by  his  office,  and  at 
once  move  every  member  of  that  vast  body  of  Christ, 
the  catholic  church,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  unless  like  an  omnipresent  soul,  he  be 
diffused  through  the  whole,  and  coexists  with  every 
part ;  and  if  he  be  omnipresent,  he  must  be  Grod. 

And  now  having  given  an  account  of  the  person 
and  quality  of  this  divine  Spirit,  I  proceed. 

Secondly,  To  explain  his  subordination  and  sub- 
stitution to  Christ,  in  this  part  of  his  mediatorship 
for  God  with  men.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  this  subordination  of  the  sacred 
persons  in  the  holy  Trinity  proceeds  not  firom  any 
inequality  of  essence,  but  from  the  inequality  of  their 
personal  properties.  For,  as  to  their  essence,  they 
are  all  of  them  God,  i.  e.  infinite  in  being  and  per- 
fections ;  and  being  infinite,  they  must  all  be  equal, 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  more  or  less  in  infinity ; 
and  then  being  equal  in  essence,  they  must  neces- 

VOL.  II.  u 
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stfrily  be  equal  in  essaitial  power  and  dominion ;  and 
oensequently,  as  such,  are  no  way  subject  or  subwdi- 
aate  to  one  another :  but,  as  to  their  personal  pro- 
perties, it  cannot  be  denied  but  they  are  unequal ;  fixr 
the  Father  who  begot  must  in  that  respect  be  su-* 
perior  to  the  Scm  who  was  begotten ;  and  the  Holy 
GHiost  who  proceeded  must  in  that  respect  be  in*' 
ferior  to  the  Father  and  Son,  from  whom  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  upon  this  inequality  their  subordination 
is  founded.     For  as  there  is  a  stated  number  in  the 
SVinity,  by  which  the  sacred  Persons  are  determined 
to  three,  so  th^re  is  also  a  stated  order,  by  whidi 
they  are  ranked  into  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third ; 
lirhich  order  is  not  made  by  mutual  consent  or  arfai- 
ftrary  constitution,  but  founded  in  the  nature  of  those 
personal  properties,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
ftom  one  another.    For  as  the  Father,  being  the 
ftnintain  of  godhead  to  the  Son,  must  be  first  in 
order  of  nature ;  and  as  the  Son  tc^ether  with  the 
Father  was  the  fountain  of  godhead  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  therefore  must  be  second  to  the  Father, 
and  in  order  of  nature  before  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  the 
Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
must  of  the  three  be  in  order  of  nature  the  third : 
for  so  the  scripture  e3q>ressly  asserts,  that  he  jaro- 
ceededjrom  the  Father ^  John  xv.  S6.  and  also  that 
ihe  is  the  Spirit  of  the  San^  Gal.  iv.  6.  and  the  Spirit 
€f  Christy  Rom.  viii.  9.  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christy  Phil.  i.  19.    And  being  the  Spirit  both  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
proceed  from  both.     And  wherever  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  in  the  Old  Testament  called  the  Spirit  ofGod^ 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew  Ruach  JSlohim  in  the  plural, 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  he  proceeded  not  from 
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<me,  but  from  two  divine  Persons,  i.  e.  not  from  the 
Father  alone,  but  from  the  Son  also.  So  that  though, 
as  to  tiieir  godhead,  they  are  all  equal,  yet  in  order 
of  nature,  and  in  respect  of  thdr  personal  properties, 
the  third  is  inferior,  the  second  superior,  and  the  first 
supreme ;  and  being  unequal  in  those  personal  pror- 
perties  by  which  they  stand  related  to  each  other,  it 
is  very  reasonable  that,  acconling  to  these  their  per- 
sonal inequalities,  they  should  be  subordinate  to  one 
janother ;  and  consequently  that  the  Father,  who  is 
the  fountain  of  the  divinity,  should  be  supreme  in 
the  divine  monarchy;  and  that  the  Son,  who  was 
b^otten  of  him,  should  minister  to  him ;  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  should  minister  to  both.  And  accordr 
jngly,  in  all  its  external  actions  and  administrations, 
this  hath  ever  been  the  economy  of  the  holy  Trinil|r, 
for  the  Father  to  act  by  the  ministry  of  the  Son, 
•and  the  Son  by  the  mimstry  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
For  so,  before  the  foil  g£  man,  and  consequently 
jbefore  this  mediation  of  the  Son  commenced,  it  is 
.evident,  that  even  in  creating  the  world,  the  Father 
acted  by  the  Son,  and  therefore  is  said  to  have  made 
the  world  by  him,  Heb.  1. 12.  and  the  Son  acted  by 
the  %nrit,  who  is  said  to  have  moved  upon  the  fooe 
of  the  chaos.  Gen.  i.  8.  For  that  by  the  Spirit  of 
•God  there  is  meant  the  third  Person  in  rthe  holy 
Trinity  we  have  reason  to  believe,  because  he  is 
lOlsewhere  said  to  have  made  man,  and  to  have  gar- 
nished the  heavens,  as  hath  been  already  shewn. 
And  in  the  same  method  of  subordination  the  God- 
iiead  hath  alwajrs  proceeded  in  its  transactions  with 
^he  world,  and  that  more  especially  and  remarkably 
in  this  great  affair  of  mediating  with  mankind;  where- 

u  2 
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in  the  Father  hath  always  used  the  ministry  of  the 
Son,  and  the  Son  the  minbtry  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  in  the  matter  of  the  Mediator  it  is  evident  that 
this  subordination  of  these  sacred  Persons  was  found- 
ed not  only  in  their  personal  inequalities,  but  also  in 
«  mutual  agreement  between  them,  in  which  the  Son 
agreed  with  the  Father,  that  in  case  he  would  be  so 
far  reconciled  to  rebellious  mankind  as  to  grant 
them  a  covenant  of  mercy,  and  therein,  among  other 
blessings,  to  promise  them  his  holy  Spirit,  he  himsdf 
would  assume  our  natures,  and  therein  not  only  treat 
with  us  personally,  in  order  to  the  reducing  us  to 
our  bounden  allegiance,  but  also  die  a  sacrifice  finr 
our  sins ;  upon  which  agreement,  the  Father,  long 
before  the  Son  had  actually  performed  his  part  of  it, 
even  from  our  first  apostasy,  granted  his  Spirit  to 
otaikind,  which  Spirit  was  granted  to  this  end,  that 
under  the  Son  he  should  mediate  with  men,  in  order 
to  the  reducing  them  to  their  due  subjection  to  the 
Father.  For  all  that  heavenly  influence  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  sheds  forth  upon  the  minds  of  men  is 
wholly  mediatorial  in  Grod's  behalf,  and  in  order  to 
the  reconciling  men's  minds  to  him ;  and  ther^Mre 
in  this  his  mediation  he  must  be  supposed  to  act  in 
subordination  to  the  Son,  who  is  supreme  Mediator ; 
and  accordingly,  as  the  Son  hath  been  and  will  be 
always  mediating  with  men  by  this  blessed  Spirit, 
even  from  his  ascension  to  the  end  of  the  world,  so  I 
make  no  doubt  but  he  always  mediated  with  them 
by  the  same  Spirit,  even  from  the  fall  of  man  to  his 
incarnation.  For  so  in  the  time  of  the  old  world  we 
read  of  the  Spirits  striving  with  men^  i.  e.  in  order 
to  the  subduing  their  stubborn  wills  to  a  due  subjec- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  Father,  Gen.  vi.  S.    In  doing 
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of  which,  he  even  then  mediated  for  God  with  men, 
under  the  great  Mediator,  and  so  he  has  continued 
to  do  through  all  successive  ages  of  the  world.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  apparent  from  scripture,  than 
that  it  is  under  Christ  that  the  Spirit  acts  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  upon  which  account  he  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  Christy  1  Pet.  i.  11.  even  as  by  the  an- 
cient Jews  he  is  called  the  Spirit  qfthe  Messias^  as 
was  observed  before ;  and  this  Spirit,  whom  St.  Peter 
calls  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  was,  as  he  himself  there 
tells  us,  the  Spirit  which  was  in  the  ancient  prophets ; 
by  which  it  is  evident,  that  long  before  Christ  came, 
this  Spirit  was  his,  and  that  he  acted  by  him.  And 
even  when  he  came  down  into  the  world  to  transact 
personally  with  men,  he  generally  acted  by  this  holy 
Spirit.  For  so  at  his  baptism  we  are  told,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  on  him  in  a  bodily  shape, 
Luke  iii.  S2.  upon  which  it  is  said,  that  he  went 
away  JkU  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  Luke  iv.  1.  after 
which  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  by  this  Holy  Ghost  in 
him  that  he  prophesied  and  wrought  his  miracles ; 
for  so  Isa.  Ixi.  I.  the  prophet  attributes  the  whole 
prophecy  of  Christ  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which 
was  upon  him ;  and  in  Matt.  xii.  88.  our  Saviour 
himself  aflSrms,  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 
qf  Godf  and  therefore  he  calls  the  Jews'  attributing 
his  miraculous  works  to  the  Devil,  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghosts  Matt.  xii.  31.  because  it  was  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  wrought  them. 
Now  as  the  Father's  acting  by  the  Son  implies  the 
Son's  subordination  to  him ;  so  the  Son's  acting  by 
the  Spirit  imjdies  the  Spirit's  subordination  to  him ; 
which  subordination  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  mediatorial 
office,  b  immediately  founded  in  that  compact  of  the 
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Son  with  the  Father,  Upon  which  he  undertook  the 
mediation.  For  the  Spirit  was  a  part  of  the  pmu 
dhase  of  the  Son's  blood,  and  whatsoever  he  purdiaa* 
ed,  he  purdiased  of  the  Father  by  compact  and 
agreement  with  him ;  so  that  now  he  hath  ai  ri^t 
to  the  Sjnrit's  ministiy,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his 
proceeding  from  him,  together  with  the  Father,  but 
also  by  the  purchase  of  his  own  Uood,  whereby  hd 
obtained  the  promise  of  him  from  the  Father.  For 
80  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  died  on  tu  ahum* 
dOiUijf  tkrmigk  Jesus  Christ  our  Savkmr^  i.  e. 
tfanm^  the  interoessioii  he  makes  in  virtue  of  his 
ineritorious  sacrifice.  Tit.  iii.  5,  6«  For  whatsoever 
domes  to  us  from  God  through  Christ  is  part  of  that 
he  hath  purchased  for  us;  and  in  Rom.  v.  5,  6*  he 
makes  Chrisfs  dying  Jhr  tike  ungodUy  the  reason 
of  the  giving  the  Holy  Ghost  to  us.  The  promise 
6f  the  Holy  Ghost  therefore,  being  pert  of  the  pur- 
($hase  of  Christ's  blood,  he,  by  his  advocation  in  hea- 
ven, obtained  the  performance  of  it  of  the  Father, 
even  as  he  doth  the  performance  V)f  all  his  other 
promises.  For  the  Father  being  the  supreme  Per- 
son in  the  holy  Trinity,  is  the  prime  and  original 
Ibuntain  of  all  our  blessings,  and  every  good  thing 
We  receive  is  derived  fit)m  him  to  us  through  the 
Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  even  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself  is  derived  to  us  from  the  Father 
through  the  advocation  of  the  Son.  For  so  he  him- 
self teUs  us,  /  wUi  pray  the  Father ^  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  Coniforter,  namely,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  John  xiv.  16.  So  that  though  Christ  hath 
purchased  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Father,  as  he  hath 
also  all  the  other  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  yet 
it  is  plain  this  purchase  vests  him  not  with  a  right 
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to  bestow  and  send  him  without  the  Father,  but 
only  to  obtain  him  of  the  Father,  upon  his  prayer  or 
advocation ;  and  so  of  all  those  other  blessings.  So 
that  still  the  Father  is  the  supreme  source  from 
whence  the  Spirit  and  all  those  blessings  are  derived 
to  us;  and  it  is  from  his  hands  that  the  Son  pro*- 
cures  them  by  his  powerful  intercession:  in  short 
therefore,  Christ  by  his  death  purchased  a  right  of 
the  Father  to  obtain  of  him,  by  his  intercession,  aiv- 
thority  to  send  the  Holy  Ohost  to  minister  for  and 
under  him  in  his  mediation  for  Grod  with  men ;  and 
accordingly  he  promises  his  disciples,  that  whea.he 
departed  this  world,  he  would  send  the  Comforter 
to  them,  John  xvi.  7.  where  he  uses  the  very  same 
{Arase  as  he  did  when  he  commissioned  his  apostles 
to  minister  under  him.  As  the  Father  hath  aent 
me^  so  send  I  yau^  John  xx.  SI.  and  accordingly  his 
sending  the  Comforter  must  denote  his  commission- 
ing him  by  the  authority  he  had  received  firom  the 
Father  to  minister  under  him  in  his  mediation  for 
the  Father.  For  so  in  John  xv.  96.  fVhen  the  Com- 
Jbrter  is  come^  whom  I  wHl  send  to  you  Jrom  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth 
Jrom  the  Father,  he  shaU  testify  qfme:  where  first, 
the  Son  is  said  to  commission  or  send  him ;  secondly, 
to  commission  or  send  him  firom  the  Father,  i.  e.  by 
authority  from  him ;  and  thirdly,  to  commission  or 
send  him  to  testify  of  him,  and  therein  to  minister 
to  him ;  and  so  in  Luke  xxiv.  49*  when  he  was  just 
ascending  into  heaven,  he  tells  his  disciples.  Behold 
I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you,  i.  e. 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  accordingly. 
Acts  ii.  33.  St.  Peter  tells  us,  upon  that  miraculous 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  Christ  being  extdted 
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to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  having  received  4^ 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (i.  e. 
having  by  his  intercession  received  authoritj  of  the 
Father  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  that 
promise  which  he  had  before  purchased  of  him  with 
his  blood,)  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see^ 
and  hear,  i.  e.  this  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  all  which  places  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  substituted,  commissioned,  and  sent 
by  the  Son,  authorized  thereunto  by  the  Father,  to 
minister  under  him.  For  as  the  Son  acts  by  the 
Father's  authority,  as  he  is  his  minister,  so  all  that 
authority  which  he  communicates  to  others  to  act 
wider  him,  he  must  derive  originally  from  the  Fa^ 
ther ;  and  consequently  that  authority  by  winch  he 
sent  the  Spirit  to  act  as  his  minister  he  must  have 
derived  from  the  Father,  whose  minister  himself  is : 
and  hence  the  Father  is  said  to  send  the  Spirit  in 
the  name  of  the  Son,  that  is,  to  appoint  the  Spirit 
to  act  under  the  Son,  and  by  his  authority,  John 
xiv.  26.  as  the  Son  is  said  to  send  the  Spirit  Jrom 
the  Father,  i.  e.  by  the  authority  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Father :  and  this,  I  verily  believe,  is 
the  reason  why  the  apostle  in  Eph.  iv.  8.  quotes  the 
Psalmist  with  that  variation,  he  ascended  up  on 
high,  saith  he,  speaking  of  Christ,  he  led  captivity 
captive,  he  gave  gifts  unto  men ;  whereas  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  are,  he  received  gifts  Jbr  men.  Psalm 
Ixviii.  18.  to  denote  that  that  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  Christ  gave  to  his  church,  was  nothing  but 
what  he  himself  had  first  received  from  the  Father : 
so  that  though  it  was  from  the  Father  that  the  Son 
had  his  authority  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet  it 
was  from  the  Son  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  his  mis- 
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sion  immediately.  And  accordingly  you  may  ob- 
serve, that  after  Christ's  departure  from  this  world, 
the  Holy  Ghost  acted  immediately  under  Christ,  as 
the  supreme  vicegerent  of  his  kingdom.  For  next 
and  immediately  under  Christ  he  authorized  the 
bishops  and  governors  of  the  church,  and  constituted 
them  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christy  Acts  xx.  28. 
It  was  he  that  chose  their  persons,  and  appointed  them 
their  work.  Acts  xiii.  2.  and  gave  them  their  several 
orders  and  directions.  Acts  xv.  28.  xvi.  6.  in  all  which 
it  is  evident  he  acted  under  Christ,  and  stiU  continues 
to  act  as  his  supreme  substitute  and  vic^erent ;  and 
accordingly  he  is  styled  by  Tertullian,  the  vicarious 
virtue  or  power,  as  he  was  the  supreme  vicar  and 
substitute  of  Christ  in  mediating  for  God  with  men : 
so  that  now  the  Holy  Ghost  is  subordinate  to  the 
Son,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  procession  from  him  to* 
gether  with  the  Father,  but  also  by  virtue  of  his  being 
purchased  and  obtained  by  him  of  the  Father  by  his 
meritorious  death  and  intercession.     I  proceed, 

III.  To  shew  what  it  is  that  this  Holy  Spirit  hath 
done,  and  still  continues  doing,  in  order  to  the  effec- 
tuating this  his  mediation.  For  there  are  some 
things  which  he  hath  done,  and  now  ceases  to  do, 
and  some  things  which  he  hath  always  done,  and  will 
still  continue  doing  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  of  both 
which  I  shall  give  some  brief  account,  in  order  to  the 
fuller  explication  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
under  Jesus  the  great  mediator.  First  therefore, 
there  are  some  things  which  he  hath  done,  and  now 
ceases  to  do:  and  of  this  sort  were  those  extraordina- 
ry operations  he  performed  in  order  to  the  planting 
and  propagating  Christ's  gospel  in  the  world,  upon 
and  after  that  his  miraculous  descent^  of  which  we 
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read  in  Acts  ii*  Fcnr  when  Christ  was  departing 
from  his  disciples  into  heaven,  he  ordered  them  to 
stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  undertake  that  mightjr 
work  of  planting  his  gospel  through  the  world,  till 
they  were  endued  with  power  Jrom  an  high^  Luke 
»dv.  49*  which  power  from  on  high  was  no  other 
than  that  miraculous  assistance  which  upon  his  de- 
scent the  Holy  Ghost  did  afterwards  vouchsafe  them; 
upon  which  order  thej  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there  continue  till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  &sting  and 
praying  together  in  an  upper  room ;  when  all  on  a 
•udden  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  them  in  a  vi« 
able  body  of  bright  shining  fire,  and  endowed  them 
^th  all  those  heavenly  powers  which  were  requisite 
to  qualify  them  for  the  propagation  of  Christ's  gospel 
through  the  world.  For  as  they  were  to  be  the  first 
planters  of  the  gospel,  it  was  requisite,  first,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  speak  the  several  languages  of 
those  nations  to  whom  they  were  to  preach ;  second- 
ly, that  they  should  be  fully  and  clearly  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  which  they  were  to  preach;  thirdly, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  give  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  doctrines ; 
fourthly,  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  infallible 
advice  through  all  the  emergent  difficulties  of  their 
ministry ;  against  all  which  necessities  the  Holy 
Ghost  abundantly  supplied  them  :  for, 

First,  He  inspired  them  with  the  gift  of  languages, 
without  which  they  must  have  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  lives,  before  they  could  have  been  capable  of 
.preaching  the  gospel  to  the  world,  in  learning  the  se- 
veral languages  of  the  several  nations  they  were  to 
jpreach  to  ;  which  must  have  very  much  retarded  the 
.progress  of  the  gospel.    And  therefore  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  upon  this  his  nnraccdous  descent,  did  in  an  in-* 
stant  infiise  into  them  the  habit  of  speaking  several 
languages ;  insomuch  that  all  on  a  sudden,  and  with* 
out  any  rules  of  grammar  or  previous  instructions, 
they  were  heard  to  speak,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  their  auditors,  in  the  fifteen  several  tongues  of  fif-» 
teen  several  nations^  Acts  ii  4.  &c.  And  though  they 
were  immediately  dispersed  abroad  in  the  worid,  and 
some  of  them  into  remote  countries,  whose  names 
perhaps  they  had  never  heard  of,  yet  still,  wherever 
they  came,  they  were  inspired  with  the  language  of 
the  country,  which  they  spake  as  fredy  as  their  own 
mother-toi^ei  And  this  was  a  vast  advantage  to 
them  in  their  ministry,  because  they  were  not  only 
enabled  by  it  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  but 
were  enaUed  in  such  a  manner,  as  gave  a  mighty 
confirmation  to  their  doctrina  For  their  very  gift 
of  speaking,  being  a  miraculous  effect  of  divine  pow- 
er, was  an  undeniable  demonstration  that  what  they 
spake  was  divine. 

Secondly,  The  Holy  Ohost  fully  and  clearly  instructs 
ed  them  in  the  doctrines  which  they  were  to  preach : 
and  this  was  no  more  than  what  was  necessary.  For 
what  l^y  preached,  who  were  the  first  planters  of 
the  gospel,  was  to  be  the  standard  of  truth  and  fdse- 
hood  to  all  succeeding  generations ;  and  therefore  it 
was  highly  necessary  that  they  should  be  fully  and 
clearly  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that 
so  their  successors  in  all  ages  might  safely  rely  on 
their  authority.  But  whilst  they  were  under  the  per- 
sonal discipline  of  our  Saviour,  who  instructed  them 
by  human  methods,  i  e.  by  proposing  his  doctrine  to 
their  ears,  and  through  thdr  mediation  to  their  un- 
derstandings, it  is  plain  they  made  but  very  slow  and 
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slender  improvements.     For  after  all  his  pains  with 
them,  they  continued  very  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
most  material  articles  of  faith»  and  at  best  they  had 
but  gross  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  of  the  ends  and  reasons  of  his  death, 
md  were  very  diffident  eren  of  his  resurrection; 
and  the  reason  was,  that  Christ  taught  them  as  a 
man  doth  a  man,  i.  e.  by  words,  which  are  only  the 
audible  imag^  and  representations  of  things,  whidi 
being  liable  to  misapprehension  and  oblivion,  some  of 
them  they  utterly  fbi^t,  and  some  of  them  they 
grossly  misunderstood.    But  when  the  Sphit  came 
vpon  them,  a  wondrous  li^t  broke  all  of  a  sudden 
into  their  understanding,  by  which  they  discovered 
ftrther  into  the  gospel-mysteries  in  an  instant,  than 
they  had  done  under  all  our  Saviour's  teaching. 
Wor  though  the  l^iirit  taught  them  no  new  doctrines, 
but  did  only  repeat  and  explain  to  them  what  our 
Saviour  had  taught  them  J[)efore,  {Jar  he  shall  re^ 
ceive  of  mine ^  saith  Christ,  i.  e.  of  my  doctrine,  and 
^aUsheWf  or  explain  it  unto  you^)  yet  it  is  evident  he 
taught  them  much  more  effectually  than  our  Saviour. 
For  he  spake  not  to  thdr  ears,  but  to  their  minds, 
and  represented  things  more  nakedly  and  immediate- 
ly to  their  understandings ;  he  conversed  with  their 
^irits,  even  as  spirits  do  with  spirits,  without  involv- 
ing his  sense  in  articulate  sounds,  or  material  repre- 
sentations, but  objected  it  to  them  in  its  own  naked 
light,  and  characterized  it  immediately  on  their  un- 
derstandings.    And  as  he  immediately  proposed  the 
divine  light  to  their  minds,  so  he  also  illuminated 
their  minds  to  discern  and  comprehend  it ;  he  raised 
and  exalted  their  intellectual  faculties,  and,  as  a  vital 
form  to  the  light  of  their  reason,  did  actuate,  and 
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thereby  enable  it  to  comprehend  his  revelations. 
And  hence.  Acts  xix.  6.  we  are  told,  that  the  disci- 
ples, who  upon  St.  Paul's  laying  his  hands  on  them 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  spake  with  tongues,  and 
prophesied,  i.  e.  explained  the  deep  mysteries  of  the 
gospel ;  for  so  prophesying  in  the  New  Testament 
doth  most  commonly  signify :  hence  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
the  apostle  makes  prophecy  to  consist  in  understand- 
ing divine  mysteries  and  knowledge  ;  and  in  ver.  9» 
We  know  in  part,  saith  he,  and  we  prophesy  in 
part ;  so  that  the  effect  of  their  receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost,  you  see,  was  prophecy,  that  is,  a  clear  under- 
standing of,  and  ability  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
religion.  A  plain  evidence  how  effectually  he  taught 
them,  in  that  they  no  sooner  became  his  scholars, 
but  they  were  fit  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  world. 
For  though  it  seems  probable  that  he  as  well  as  our 
Saviour  instructed  them  gradually  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  since  it  was  some  time  after  this  first 
descent  that  the  mystery  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
was  revealed  to  them,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  he  in- 
structed them  much  faster  than  our  Saviour  bad 
done,  and  much  fuller ;  and  that  those  impressions 
of  divine  truth  which  he  made  upon  their  under-> 
standings  were  much  more  vigorous  and  clear,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  so  easily  either  fcnrgotten  oar 
mistaken  by  them.    And  accordingly  our  Saviour 
himself  tells  them,  that  he  had  many  things  to  say 
unto  them,  but  they  could  not  bear  them ;  such  was 
the  narrowness  of  their  capacity,  and  the  way  of  his 
.teaching:  Howbeit,  saith  he^when  the  Spirit  of  truth 
is  come,  he  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth,  John  xvi.  12, 
18.  and  teach  you  all  things,  John  xiv.  26.   Thus  the 
Holy  Ghost  fully  instructed  them  what  doctrine  they 
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ware  to  preach  to  the  worid*  ^nd  hj  his  immediate 
inspirations  enabled  them  to  delirer  down  the  tntth 
to  us,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Thirdly,  The  Holy  Ghost  enabled  them  to  give  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
their  doctrine ;  witiiout  which  it  was  impossible  they 
should  ever  have  succeeded  in  their  ministry.  But 
the  only  certain  evidence  they  could  give  that  their 
doctrine  was  divine,  was  the  testimony  of  miradea. 
For  there  is  nothing  which  pretends  to  be  divine 
am  any  otherwise  evidence  itself  to  be  so,  but  by 
apmethiog  that  is  f^parently  divine ;  and  there  being 
nothing  apparently  divine,  but  what  is  plainfy  and 
0fidently  a  miraculous  effect  of  divine  power^  it  fidr- 
JowB  that  miracles  only  can  attest  the  divinity  of  any 
doctrines.  WherefiM^,  to  enable  the  first  planters  of 
the  gospel  to  convince  the  world  that  their  doctrine 
was  divine,  it  was  highly  requisite  thai  they  diould 
be  endowed  with  this  divine  power  of  working  mira. 
des ;  and  accordingly  so  they  were  upon  this  miracu- 
lous descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them :  for  so 
A^  ii.  43.  upon  this  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
•them,  we  are  told  that  mumy  wanders  and  signs 
were  done  by  the  apostles;  so  also  Acts  iv.  80,  31. 
that  upon  their  praying  that  God  would  stretchJbrtJk 
kis  Jumd  to  ke^  and  that  signs  jand  toonders  might 
he  done  hy  the  name  ofJesus^  God,  in  answer  to  the 
pmyer^^fiUed  them  with  the  Hohf  Ghost,  that  is,  en- 
abled them  by  his  Spirit  to  effect  the  signs  and  won- 
ders they  .had  prayed  for.  It  is  true  indeed,  they  had 
in  some  measure  this  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  beftxre 
this  miraculous  descent,  even  while  our  Saviour  was 
aimong  them,  but  that  was  very  sparingly,  and^only 
upon  some  particular  occasions,  and  for  the  effecting 
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some  .particular  miracles;  bnt  our  Saviour  promised 
them»  that  upon  his  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  the 
Comforter  to  them,  they  who  believed  on  him  should 
not  onbf  do  the  works  which  he  didy  but  greater 
works  than  those^  John  xiv.  12.  and  accordinglj 
when  after  'his  ascension  the  Hcdy  Ghost  came  upon 
them,  he  continued  with  them,  and  upon  all  occasions 
empowered  them  to  do  all  kinds  of  miracles,  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  doctrine;  so  that  whereas  before 
the  greatest  part  of  these  miraculous  signs  of  the  di^ 
vinity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  performed  bj 
Christ  himseff  in  his  own  person,  and  bf  that  means 
confined  to  the  place  of  his  personal  habitation, 
which  was  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  many  spectators 
to  behold  them ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  working  mira- 
cles in  his  name,  of  all  sorts  and  upon  all  occasions, 
in  and  1^  his  ministers,  who  were  presently  to  be 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  did  mudi 
more  amply  display  his  divine  power,  and  with 
greater  speed  spread  the  renown  of  it  through  the 
world ;  and  by  constantly  empowering  of  /many  per- 
sons, in  many  parts  df  the  woiid,  to  peiftrm  so  many 
-miraculous  things  in  Christ's  name,  did,  as  it  were, 
carry  him  in  open  triumph  tiirongh  the  worid,  and 
at  once  display  his  majesty  and  power  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.    For  what  Christ  did  in  his  own 
^person  while  he  was  on  earth,  that,  and  much  more, 
the  Holy  Ghost  did  in  the  persons  of  all  his  mi- 
nisters; and  the  Holy  Ghost  did  that  at  the  same 
time  in  a  thousand  parts  of  the  world  which  Christ 
did  in  one ;  and  by  these  miraculous  effects,  which 
are  therefore  called  the  evidence  and  demonstra^ 
turn  of  the  Spirit^  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  the  Hcdy  Ghost  as- 
serted to  the  world  the  truth  and  divinity  of  those 
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doctrines  which  the  ministers  of  Jesus  taught :  for 
this  gift  of  miracles  expired  not  with  those  primitire 
ministers,  but  was  continued  down  to  their  succes* 
sors  for  several  generations  tc^ether,  until  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  propagated  through  the  world; 
and  then,  when  it  had  done  its  work  and  accomplish* 
ed  its  end,  it  was  withdrawn,  as  being  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  The  Holy  Ghost  conducted 
them  by  his  own  in&llible  advice  through  all  the 
emergent  difficulties  of  their  ministry.  For  the  work 
wherein  they  were  engaged  was  attended  with  diffi- 
culties  that  were  utterly  insuperable  to  human  wis- 
dom and  power :  for,  first,  their  work  being  such  as 
required  an  invincible  courage  and  firm  integrity  of 
mind,  a  watchful  prudence  and  spotless  purity  of 
manners,  it  was  highly  needful,  especially  at  first,  (a 
good  beginning  being  of  Vast  importance  to  aU  great 
undertakings,)  that  they  should  be  infallibly  directed 
what  persons  were  to  be  ordained  to  it,  and  whidi 
of  those  were  most  fit  and  proper  for  the  several 
countries  and  provinces  of  the  world;  and  then, 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  ministry,  they  were 
fain  to  contend  with  all  the  united  wit  and  malice 
cf  the  world ;  and  were  very  often  sent  to  preach 
among  strange  nations,  whose  tempers  and  manners 
they  understood  not ;  and  still,  wherever  they  came, 
they  had  spies  upon  them,  to  watch  their  designs  and 
observe  their  actions,  and  ever  and  anon  they  were 
accused  and  impleaded  by  subtle  and  insinuating  ora- 
tors before  the  tribunals  of  their  enemies,  and  there 
forced  to  answer  for  themselves.  Besides  that,  they 
being  to  convert  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  between 
whom  there  was  an  inveterate  aversion,  and  to  unite 
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them  together  into  one  communion,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  expected,  but  that  great  dissensions  should 
arise  among  their  own  converts,  as  accordingly  it 
happened ;  which,  if  not  managed  with  infinite  pru« 
dence,  must  needs  give  a  great  disturbance  to  them, 
and  interrupt  the  course  and  hinder  the  success  of 
their  ministry.  And  in  such  difficult  circumstances 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  miscarry, 
without  being  conducted  by  an  infallible  prudence 
and  circumspection ;  under  all  which  exigences  the 
Holy  Ohost  served  the  primitive  church  in  the  same 
capacity  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  did  the  ancient 
Jews,  i.  e.  as  an  oracle  to  advise  them  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  direct  them  in  the  management  of  all 
their  great  and  weighty  affairs.  Thus  in  that  diffir 
cult  case,  which  of  the  apostles  should  be  sent  forth 
to  the  Gentiles,  the  Holy  Ghost,  either  by  a  buth^coi, 
i.  e.  voice  from  heaven,  or  an  immediate  inspiration, 
thus  directs  them ;  Separate  fne  Paul  and  JSama- 
bos  Jar  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them. 
Acts  xiii.  S.  and  when  they  went  forth  among  the 
Gentiles  the  Holy  Ghost  advises  them  where  they 
should  preach  and  where  not.  Acts  xvi.  6.  and  also 
in  the  choice  of  their  bishops  they  had  always  the 
directions  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  so  in  Acts  xx.  38.  it 
is  said^  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghoet  that  set  them 
over  the  flock :  and  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  that  the 
ypipiafjM,  or  episcopal  office,  wherewith  he  was  invests 
ed,  was  given  him  by  prophecy,  i.  e.  by  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  St.  Clemens, 
who  was  a  dfedple  of  the  apostles,  tells  us,  that  in 
those  times  they  ordained  bishops,  nitevfiari  &dirf/xa^oi»- 
r€f,  discerning  by  the  Spirit  who  should  be  ordain- 
ed :  and  again,  ^  that  they  did  it,  wpayiwa-iv  ciA^^^arc^ 
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TcXfioy,  having  a  perfect  foreknowledge  who  thej 
should  choose.  And  thus  also  for  composing  the 
differences  which  arose  between  their  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts,  they  had  the  immediate  advice  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  directed  them  to  that  wise  ex* 
pedient,  Acts  xv.  28.  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
church  was  secured  for  the  present,  and  afterwards 
maintained  in  despite  of  all  the  attempts  of  seditious 
incendiaries  to  break  and  divide  it.  And  thus  hav- 
ing  recourse  upon  all  occasions  to  this  infallible 
guide,  they  were  never  at  a  loss,  either  what  to  say, 
or  how  to  behave  themselves ;  the  Holy  Ghost  mak- 
ing good  to  them  what  our  Saviour  had  promised 
them :  When  they  bring  you  before  fnagistrates, 
take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  answer^  for  the  Hoty 
Ghost  shall  teach  you  at  the  same  hour  what  ye 
ought  to  say 9  Luke  xii.  11,  12. 

These  are  the  extraordinary  things  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  acted  for  and  under  Christ,  in  order  to 
the  planting  and  propagating  his  gospel  through  the 
world,  and  which  he  continued  to  act  so  long  as  it 
was  necessary  for  that  end.  For  as  for  the  first,  the 
gift  of  tongues,  it  seems  to  have  been  continued  no 
longer  than  till  the  gospel  had  been  preached  to  and 
some  converts  made  in  the  several  nations,  the  first- 
fruits  of  whom  were  always  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry ;  and  when  once  the  several  nations  had 
natives  of  their  own  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them  in 
their  own  languages,  there  was  no  farther  necessity 
of  this  miraculous  gift  of  tongues.  And  then  as  for 
the  second,  the  gift  of  revelation,  it  seems  to  have 
been  continued  no  longer  than  till  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  revealed,  and  the  several  parts  of  it 
were  collected  into  one  volume,  and  distributed  to 
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the  several  churches ;  after  which  there  was  no  far- 
ther necessity  of  any  new  revelation.  But  as  for  the 
third,  the  gift  of  miracles,  it  seems  to  have  continued 
much  longer  than  either  of  the  former,  as  indeed 
there  was  longer  occasion  for  it,  especially  for  that  of 
ejecting  evil  spirits,  who  for  many  ages  had  been 
the  gods  of  the  world,  and  detecting  their  frauds  and 
impostures,  that  so  by  beholding  the  manifold  tri-^ 
umphs  of  Christ's  power  over  them,  the  heathen 
might  be  at  length  convinced  of  the  falseness  of  their 
own  religion,  and  of  the  truth  of  Christ's ;  and  ac- 
cordingly this  gift,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  was 
continued  in  the  church  for  above  two  hundred  years 
together,  till  it  had  wrought  its  designed  effect,  i.  e* 
had  sufficiently  detected  the  fraud  and  malice  of 
those  idol-gods  to  the  conviction  of  all  that  were  coivt' 
vincible,  and  then  it  was  withdrawn,  as  being  no  far- 
ther necessary.  And  then  as  for  the  last^  viz.  the 
gift  of  counsel  and  direction,  it  seems  to  have  been 
continued  no  longer  than  till  the  government  of  the 
church  was  every  where  established,'  and  its  affairs 
reduced  into  a  stated  course  and  method^  by  which 
sufficient  provision  being  made  against  those  emer- 
gent difficulties  with  which  the  state  of  Christianity 
was  perplexed,  this  gift  also  ceased,  together  with 
the  reason  and  necessity  of  it.  Thus  by  these  extra- 
ordinary gifts  and  operations  the  Holy  Ohost  conti^i' 
nued  to  solicit  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  religion  in 
the  world,  till  by  their  invincible  evidence  he  had 
baffled  the  malice  and  prejudice  of  a  deluded  world, 
and  captivated  mankind  into  the  belief  and  obedience 
of  the  gospel ;  and  this  being  effected,  he  disconti- 
nued those  extraordinaries,  and  now  proceeds  to  so-, 
licit  the  same  cause  in  a  more  ordinary  and  standing 
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way  and  method,  viz.  by  cooperating  with  men's 
BBsnds  and  wills  in  a  more  human  and  r^ular  man^ 
ner,  by  joining  in  with  their  reason,  and  thereby  in- 
fiuencing  their  wills  and  affections ;  which  brings  me 
to  the 

»  S.  Second  sort  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  operations,  viz. 
that  which  he  ordinarily  doth,  and  always  hath  done, 
and  will  always  continue  to  do :  for,  upon  the  cessa-^ 
tion  of  these  his  miraculous  operations,  the  H<dy 
Ghost  did  not  wholly  withdraw  himself  firom  maii- 
Jdnd,  but  he  still  continues  mediating  with  us,  nndar 
Christ,  in  order  to  the  reconciling  our  wills  and  af- 
fections to  God,  and  subduing  that  inveterate  malice 
and  enmity  against  him,  which  our  d^enerate  na- 
ture hath  contracted :  for  it  is  by  this  blessed  Spirit 
;-^at  Christ  hath  promised  to  be  with  us  to  the  end 
€if  the  fvorldf  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  and  Christ  himself 
hatlrassured  us,  that  upon  this  ascension  into  heaven 
he  would  pray  his  Father ^  and  he  should  give  us 
another  Comforter^  meaning  this  Holy  Ghost,  that 
he  might  abide  with  us  for  ever,  John  xiv.  16.  and 
accordingly  the  Holy  Ghost  is  vitally  united  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  even  as  the  souls  are  united  to 
their  bodies :  for  as  there  is  one  hody^  i.  e.  church, 
so  there  is  one  Spirit^  i.  e.  one  Holy  Ghost,  which 
animates  that  body,  Eph.  iv.  4.  and  hence  the  unity 
of  the  church  is  in  the  foregoing  verse  called  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit ;  because  as  the  soul,  by  diffus- 
ing itself  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  unites 
them  together,  and  keeps  them  from  flying  abroad, 
and  dispersing  into  atoms ;  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
diffusing  himself  throughout  this  mystical  body, 
joins  and  unites  all  its  parts  tc^ther,  and  makes  it 
one  separate  and  individual  corporation.    So  that. 
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when  by  baptism  we  are  once  incorporated  into  thig 
body,  we  are  entitled  to,  and  do  at  least,  de  jure^ 
participate  of  the  vital  influence  of  the  Hdy  Ghost, 
who  is  the  soul  of  it :  and  accordin^y,  as  baptism 
joins  us  to  that  body,  of  which  this  divine  Spirit  is 
the  soul,  so  it  also  conveys  that  divine  Spirit  to  us. 
So  that  as  in  natural  bodies  those  ligaments  which 
unite  and  tie  the  parts  to  one  another  do  also  con- 
vey life  and  spirit  to  them  all ;  so  also  in  this  mysti- 
cal  body,  those  federal  rites  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  which  are,  as  it  were,  its  nerves  and 
arteries^  that  join  and  confederate  its  members  to 
one  another,  are  also  the  conveyances  of  that  spiri- 
tual life  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  moves  and 
actuates  them  aU.  And  hence  the  washing  f^frege^ 
neration^  and  the  renewing  of  the  HofyOhost,  the 
being  bom  of  water  and  the  Hohf  Ghoet^  are  put 
together  as  concurrent  things ;  and  in  Acts  ii.  88. 
baptism  is  affirmed  to  be  necessary  to  our  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  if  by  baptism  we  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  a  right  and  title  to  his  grace 
and  influence,  then  must  the  Holy  Ghost  be  stiU 
supposed  vitally  united  to  the  church,  whereof  we 
are  made  members  by  our  baptism,  and  like  an  om- 
nipresent soul,  to  be  diffused  all  through  it,  and  to 
move  and  actuate  every  part  of  it  by  his  heavenly 
grace  and  influence. 

It  is  true,  he  doth  not  move  and  actuate  us  by 
mere  force  and  irresistible  power,  so  as  to  necessi*^ 
tate  us,  or  to  determine  our  natural  liberty  one  way 
or  the  other,  nor  doth  he  ordinarily  work  upon  men 
in  such  a  strange  and  miraculous  way  as  he  did  in 
the  first  ministration  of  thegoqpel,  when  he  fre- 
quently transformed  men,  in  an  instant,  from  beasts 
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and  devils  into  saints,  and,  as  it  were,  at  one  act 
turned  the  whole  tide  of  their  natures  into  a  quite 
contrary  current :  for  so  Origen  against  Celsus  very 
often  triumphs  in  these  sudden  and  miraculous  con* 
versions  wrought  by  the  Christian  religion ;  so  lib.  L 
p.  SI.  Should  any  man,  saith  he,  release  men's  souls 
from  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  from  lust,  and  un- 
righteousness, and  contempt  of  Ood,  and  this  but  in 
a  hundred  instances,  surely  no  man  would  imagine 
that  he  could  ever  have  inspired  so  many  men  with 
reasons  strong  enough  to  conquer  so  many  vices 
without  a  divine  assistance ;  but  if  you  inquire  into 
the  lives  of  those  that  have  embraced  Christianity^ 
you  will  find,  that  whereas  before  they  lived  in  all 
impurities  and  lusts,  cf  oZ  ii  wapeiX'^ifwai  rov  >Jywy  rnw 
TfiwQV  ycyawcaiy  iwieiKi^repoi    km   cefAifOTepoi    km  tvarar 

Utrrepor  i.  e.  **  from  that  very  time  wherein  they  re- 
'*  ceived  the  word,  how  much  more  equal  and  tem- 
"  perate,  serious  and  constant  are  they  grown !"  So 
again,  lib.  ii.  p.  78.  in  answer  to  Celsus,  who  calls 
Christianity  a  pestilent  doctrine.  Neither  Jew,  saith 
he,  nor  any  one  else,  can  ever  make  it  out,  on  Sx^Bpe^ 

TOO'ovTovg  ivOponrovg  maTpi<f>€i  airo  r^^  xvo^e^g  riv  KcucSn  eri 
Toy  Kara  if>v(m  fjLera  awPpoavvrj^  kou  rSov  Xoiviv  aperSh  /8iW 

L  e.  *^  that  a  pestilent  doctrine  should  so  wonderfully 
^  convert  the  most  profligate  persons  that  embraced 
**  it,  to  a  life  most  suitable  to  nature  and  reason, 
**  and  all  manner  of  virtue."  Such  were  the  miracu- 
lous operations  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  those  days,  as 
to  transport  men  in  an  instant  from  an  inveterate 
habit  of  wickedness  to  a  habit  of  piety  and  virtue : 
for  so  Lactantius  de  Fals.  Sup.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 
What  a  mighty  influence  the  divine  precepts  have 
upon  men's  souls,  daily  experience  shews ;  for,  saith 
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he,  Da  mihi  virum  qui  sit  iracundus^  maledicuev 
effrtenatus ;  paucissimis  Dei  verbis  tarn  placidum 
quam  ovem  reddam :  da  cupidum^  avarum^  tena^ 
eem ;  Jam  tibi  eum  liberalem  dabo  et  pecuniam 
suam  plenis  ma?iibus  largientem :  da  timidum  do^ 
loris  ac  mortis ;  Jam  cruces  et  ignes  et  taurum  con^ 
temnet :  da  libidinosumy  aduUerumjganeonem  ;Jam 
sobrium^  castum,  continentem  videbis :  da  crudelem, 
et  sanguinis  appetentem ;  Jam  in  veram  clem^n^ 
tiam  Juror  ille  mutabitur:  da  injustum,  insipien^- 
tem,  peccatorem ;  continuo  et  aquus  et  prudens  et 
innocens  erit :  i.  e.  **  Oive  me  a  man  who  is  wrath-^ 
M,  reproachful,  ungovernable;  and  with  a  few 
words  of  God  I  will  render  him  as  placid  as  a 
lamb :  give  me  a  covetous,  a  niggardly  and  tena^ 
^  cious  man ;  I  will  return  him  to  thee  liberal,  and 
distributing  his  money  with  a  bountiful  hand :  give 
me  one  that  is  timorous  of  grief  and  death ;  he 
shall  despise  all  manner  of  torment :  give  me  one 
^^  that  is  lustful,  adulterous,  and  a  buffoon ;  you  shall 
'*  presently  see  him  sober,  chaste,  and  continent : 
give  me  one  that  is  cruel,  and  thirsty  of  blood ;  his 
fury  shall  be  immediately  converted  into  pity  and 
clemency :  give  me  one  that  is  unjust,  fi)olish,  and 
*^  criminal ;  and  he  shall  be  presently  rendered  just» 
**  prudent,  and  innocent."  Which  wondrous  changes 
were  so  very  frequent  in  the  primitive  times,  that 
the  heathens,  as  St.  Austin  hath  observed,  were  very 
much  amazed  at  them,  and  therefore  attributed  them 
to  the  power  of  magic,  thinking  it  impossible  they 
should  ever  be  effected  without  the  assistance  of 
some  verjr  powerful  spirit. 

But  since  Christianity  hath  been  spread  through 
the  world,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  the  religion 
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of  natioM»  the  divine  Spirit  doth  not  cnrdniaiilf 
waA,  upon  men  in  sudi  a  strange  and  miracukma 
way*  nor  jMroduce  in  them  such  sadden  dianges  and 
instantaneous  conversions;  but  ]»oceed8  more  grap- 
dually,  and  more  suitably  to  the  methods  of  humaa 
nature,  by  joining  in  with  our  understandings,  and 
leading  us  on  by  reason  and  persuasion  finom  acts  to 
dispositions,  and  from  dispositions  to  habits  of  piety* 
So  that  whatsoever  grace  he  now  affcNrds  us  ordU 
narily  works  on  us  in  the  same  way,  and  after  the 
same  manner,  as  if  all  were  per&rmed  by  the  strength 
of  our  own  reason ;  so  that  in  the  renovation  of  our 
natures  we  cannot  certainly  distinguish  what  is 
done  by  the  Spirit  from  what  is  done  by  our  natu- 
ral reason  and  conscience  cooperating  with  him: 
only  this  we  do  most  certainly  know,  liiat  in  this 
hlessed  work  the  ^irit  is  the  main  and  principal 
agent.;  that  without  him  we  can  do  nothing;  and 
that  he  ie  the  Author  and  Finisher  qf  our  fiutk^ 
who  workeih  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  according  to 
his  own  pleasure :  but  yet  that  he  doth  not  work 
upon  us  as  a  mechanic  upon  dead  materials ;  but  as 
upon  living  and  free  agents,  that  can  and  must  co- 
operate with  him ;  that  he  acts  not  on.  us  by  any 
necessary  causality,  but  in  9uch  a  way  as  is  fairly 
consistent  with  the  natural  liberty  of  our  wills ;  and 
doth  not  renew  us  whether  we  will  or  no,  but  takes 
our  free  consent  and  endeavour  along  with  him; 
and  that  having  done  all  on  his  part  that  is  neces- 
sary to  persuade  us,  he  expects  that  we  should  con- 
sider what  he  saith,  and  upon  that,  consent  to  his 
gracious  motions,  and  express  this  consent  in  a  con- 
stant course  of  holy  and  virtuous  endeavours ;  and 
that  unless  we  do  thus  concur  with  him,  we  shall 
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for  ever  remain  and  perish  in  our  sin,  notwithstand« 
ing  all  that  grace  which  he  affords  us.  But  as  for 
the  particular  manner  of  the  Holy  Ghosf  s  operation 
on  our  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we,  who 
know  so  little  of  the  nature  and  intercourse  of  spi- 
rits, should  be  able  to  render  a  clear  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  it ;  only  thus  much  may  be  said,  that  our 
soul  being  a  thinking  spirit,  whose  very  essence  con- 
sists in  a  power  or  principle  of  cogitation,  seems  na- 
turally incapable  of  any  other  passion  from  any  ex- 
ternal agent»  but  only  the  impression  of  thoughts. 
For  how  can  a  spirit,  whose  very  essence  is  think- 
ing, be  any  otherwise  affected  by  any  thing  without 
it,  but  only  by  being  made  to  think,  or  by  having 
such  thoughts  and  considerations  impressed  on  it? 
And  by  the  same  reason  that  bodies,  which  are  ma- 
terial substances,  are  impressible  only  by  matter, 
souls,  which  are  thinking  substances,  must  be  im- 
pressible only  by  thought.  And  hence  we  find  by 
experience,  that  there  is  no  object  we  converse  with 
can  any  otherwise  affect  our  mind,  than  by  suggest* 
ing  such  thoughts  and  cogitations  to  it ;  and  that  all 
the  pleasure  and  torment  of  our  minds  consists  in 
joyful  and  tormenting  thoughts;  which  are  plain 
arguments  that  our  mind  is  a  sort  of  being,  which 
nothing  but  thought  can  strike  or  touch,  and  which 
hath  no  sense  or  feeling  of  any  thing,  but  only  of 
dreadful  or  hopeful,  pleasant  or  painful  cogitations. 
And  if  this  be  so,  then  the  way  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
working  upon  our  minds,  supposing  that  he  works 
suitably  to  their  natures,  must  be  by  inspiring  or  im- 
pressing them  with  thoughts.  For  as  he  is  an  infi- 
nite Spirit,  he  is  always  and  every  where  present 
with  our  spirits,  and  hath  an  immediate  access  to 
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them,  by  virtue  of  which  he  can  speak  to  our  minds 
whenever  and  whatever  he  pleases,  and  also  urge 
what  he  speaks  with  that  life  and  power,  as  to  ex- 
cite our  most  serious  consideration  and  attention ; 
and  by  this  it  is  that  he  ordiAarily  works  upon  us,  in 
Qrder  to  the  reducing  us  to  God,  viz.  by  inspiring 
such  good  thoughts  into  our  minds,  as  are  most  apt 
to  move  and  persuade  us  to  believe  and  obey  the 
gospel,  and  by  a  continued  repetition  of  them  urging 
and  pressing  them  upon  us,  in  order  to  the  reducing 
our  vain  and  roving  minds  to  a  fixed  anti  serious  at- 
tention to  them:  for  it  is  very  apparent  that  our 
£Bdth  and  all  our  good  resolutions  are  the  immediate 
effects  of  deep  and  serious  consideration.  /  coat- 
sidered  my  ways^  saith  David,  and  turned  my  feet 
unto  thy  testimonies.  So  that  in  reducing  us  to 
God,  the  gi*eat  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  reduce  us  to 
a  fixed  and  steady  consideration ;  which  being  once 
effected,  there  naturally  follows  a  good  resolution, 
unless  the  will  be  invincibly  obstinate ;  and  to  this 
as  naturally  succeeds  the  actual  return  of  the  soul  to 
God.  Now  to  reduce  us  to  this  fixed  consideration, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  first  place,  suggests  good 
thoughts  to  our  minds ;  and  then,  to  keep  our  minds 
fixed  and  intent  on  them,  that  so  our  worldly  cares 
or  pleasures  may  not  divert  us  from  them,  he  most 
importunately  urges  and  repeats  the  same  thoughts, 
or  seobnds  them  with  a  train  and  succession  of  new 
ones  to  the  same  purpose ;  so  that  unless  we  are  in- 
corrigibly obstinate .  against  all  good  motions,  we 
cannot  avoid  admitting  them  into  our  most  serious 
consideration ;  and  when  they  are  there,  they  can- 
not fail  of  raising  in  uis  good  desires  and  affections, 
which  if  we  carefully  cherish,  will  soon  determine  in 
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holy  purposes  and  resolutions.  In  all  which  things, 
you  see,  it  is  only  by  impression  of  thoughts  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  our  minds.  But  this 
will  more  plainly  appear,  by  considering  those  parti- 
cular operations  on  our  minds,  which  the  scripture 
attributes  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  aU  which  may  be 
ranked  under  these  five  heads : 

1.  Illumination. 

S.  Sanctification. 

3.  Quickening  or  excitation. 

4.  Comforting  or  supporting. 

5.  Intercession. 

First,  Illumination,  or  informing  our  minds  with 
the  light  of  heavenly  truth  :  thus,  Eph.  i.  17,  18.  the 
apostle  prays,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  the  Father  qf  glory ^  would  give  unto  them 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  know^. 
ledge  qfhim^  that  the  eyes  of  their  understanding 
being  enlightened^  they  might  know  what  is  the 
hope  of  Christ's  callings  and  what  the  riches  of  the . 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints ;  and  1  Cor. 
ii.  12.  we  are  told,  that  it  is  by  receiving  the  Spirit 
of  Grod,  that  we  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  us  of  Grod.  Now  this  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  is  twofold ;  first,  external,  by  that  revelation 
which  he  hath  given  us  of  God*s  mind  and  will  in 
the  holy  scripture,  and  that  miraculous  evidence  by 
which  he  sealed  and  attested  it ;  fn*  all  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  ofGod^  S  Tim.  iii.  16.  or,  as  it 
is  elsewhere  expressed,  was  delivered  by  holy  men, 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Pet.  1. 21. 
And  all  those  miraculous  testimonies  we  have  to  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  scripture  are,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready proved,  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  upon  that 
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account  are  called  the  denumstratUm  qftke  SpiriL 
So  that  all  that  light  we  receive  from  scripture,  and 
an  the  evidence  we  have  that  that  light  is  divine, 
we  derive  originally  from  the  Holy  ^irit.     But  be- 
sides this  external  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  there  is 
\  also  an  internal  one,  which  consists  in  impressing 
that  external  light  and  evidence  of  scripture  upon 
our  understandings,  whereby  we  are  enabled  more 
clearly  to  apprehend  and  more  effectually  to  believe 
it.     For  though  the  divine  Spirit  doth  not  (at  least 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  operation)  illuminate 
our  minds  with  any  new  truths,  or  new  evidences  of 
truth,  but  only  presents  to  our  minds  those  old  and 
primitive  truths  and  evidences  which  he  at  first  re^ 
Tealed  and  gave  to  the  world ;  yA  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  still  continues  not  only  to  suggest  them  both 
to  our  minds,  but  to  urge  and  repeat  them  with  that 
importunity,  and  thereby  to  imprint  them  with  that 
clearness  and  efficacy,  as  that  if  we  do,  through  a 
wicked  prejudice  against  them,  wilfully  divert  our 
minds  from  them  to  vain  or  sinful  objects,  we  must 
unavoidably  apprehend  them  far  more  distinctly,  and 
assent  to  them  fiur  more  cordially  and  effectually, 
than  otherwise  we  should  or  could  have  done.   For, 
aks !  our  minds  are  naturally  so  vain  and  stupid,  so 
giddy,  listless,  and  inadvertent,  especially  in   spi- 
ritual things,  which  are  abstract  froqs  common  sense, 
as  that  did  not  the  Hcdy  Sfarit  frequently  present, 
importunately  urge^  and  thereby  fix  them  on  our 
minds,  our  knowledge  of  them  would  be  so  confused, 
and  our  belief  so  wavering  and  unstable,  as  that 
they  would  never  have  any  prevailing  influence  on 
our  wills  and  affections.     So  that  our  knowledge 
and  belief  of  divine  things,  so  far  forth  as  they  are 
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8aving  and  effectual  to  our  renovation,  are  the  fruits 
and  products  of  this  internal  illumination  of  the 
Spurit. 

Secondly,  Another  of  these  ordinary  operations  oi 

the  Spirit  is  sanctification ;  which  consists  in  the 

purif3Hing  our  wills  and  affections  from  those  wick^ 

inclinations  and  inordinate  lusts,  which  countermand 

God's  will  in  us,  and  set  us  at  enmity  against  him ; 

and  this  also  the  scripture  attributes  to  the  Holy 

Spirit.    So  Tit  iii.  5.  For  according  to  hie  mercy 

he  saveth  ue,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 

renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 

Sut  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 

are  Justified  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and 

by  the  Spirit  qfour  God.    And  this  is  the  meaning 

of  our  being  sealed  by  the  Spirit,  so  often  mentioned 

in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  our  receiving  his  image 

or  impression  from  him ;  which  consists  in  holiness 

and  righteousness ;  and  by  this  image  or  impression 

we  are  discriminated  and  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 

the  world,  as  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest^ 

hood,  an  holy  nation,  and  a  peculiar  people,  1  Pet. 

ii.  9-  and  made  kings  and  priests  untoCrod,  Rev.  i.  6. 

upon  which  account  we  are  said  to  be  anointed  by 

the  Spirit,  1  John  ii.  20.  and  by  the  same  image,  we 

are  also  entitled  to,  and  secured  of,  all  the  blessings 

of  the  new  covenant;    upon  which  account  it  is 

called  the  earnest  of  the  iS^rit,  and  the  first^ruits 

of  the  Spirit.    And  this  image  of  himself  the  Holy 

Ghost  produces  in  us,  by  suggesting  to  our  minds 

the  powerful  motives  and  arguments  of  religion; 

and  by  often  reiterating,  imprints  them  upon  us  with 

all  their  native  force  and  efficacy,  in  the  most  lively 

and  affecting  characters;  and  by  these  his  blessed 
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suggestions  he  by  degrees  persuades  and  bends  our 
stubborn  wills,  melts  and  mollifies  our  hard  hearts^ 
reduces  and  tempers  our  wild  affections  to  a  willing 
compliance  with  the  will  of  God ;  and  at  length  to  a 
hearty  complacency  in  all  those  instances  of  piety 
and  virtue,  wherein  our  sanctification,  or  this  image 
of  himself,  consists ;  which  operation  of  the  Spirit 
we  frequently  experience  in  ourselves.  For  how  often 
do  we  find  good  thoughts  injected  into  our  minds^ 
we  know  not  how  nor  whence ;  which  are  many  times 
improved  into  such  strong  and  vehement  convictions 
of  the  folly  and  danger  of  our  sin,  as,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  loose  mirth  and  jollity,  and  in  despite 
of  all  our  endeavours  to  chase  them  from  our  minds^ 
and  rock  ourselves  into  a  deep  security,  cease  not  to 
follow,  and  hunt,  and  importune  us,  till  they  have 
scared  us  into  wise  and  sober  resolutions.     And 
though  we,  like  ungrateful  creatures,  do  oftentimes 
stifle  the  good  motions  of  the  Spirit,  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  calls  and  gracious  invitations,  yet  doth  he 
not  presently  give  us  over,  but  still,  as  we  are  run- 
ning away  from  him,  we  hear  a  voice  behind  us 
calling  after  us  to  return ;  and  though  we  still  run 
oil,  yet  still  he  follows  us  with  his  importunities 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  sinful  life,  till  either 
he  hath  brought  us  back,  or  sees  us  past  all  hope  of 
recovery.     And  indeed  such  is  the  degeneracy  of 
our  natures,  the  vanity  of  our  minds,  and  the  pre- 
judice of  our  wills  and  affections  against  God  and 
goodness,  that,  without  this  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  certain  no  man  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  reclaimed  to  a  state  of  piety  and  virtue. 
For  though  our  religion  furnishes  with  such  motives 
as  are  infinitely  sufficient  to  persuade  us,  and  though 
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our  minds  and  wills  are  not  so  depraved,  but  that 
still  we  are  naturally  capable  to  consider,  and  na-» 
tually  free  to  follow  those  motives ;  yet  so  vain  and 
roving  are  our  minds,  so  averse  to  all  serious  and 
spiidtual  thoughts,  so  stubborn  and  inflexible  are 
our  wills  to  those  spiritual  duties  which  those  mo- 
tives persuade  to,  so  cankered  and  prejudiced  against 
them,  that,  did  not  the  Holy  Ghost  frequently  im- 
press them  on  our  minds,  and  pathetically  urge  and 
apply  them  to  our  wills  and  affections,  we  should 
never  of  ourselves  so  throughly  consider  them,  as  to 
be  conquered  and  persuaded  by  them ;  but  either  our 
thoughts  would  presently  fly  away  from  them,  and 
rove  into  sensual  cares  or  pleasures,  or  our  wills  and 
affections,  by  objecting  their  prejudice  and  the  in- 
terest of  their  lusts  against  them,  would  infallibly 
baffle  and  defeat  them.  So  that  it  is  to  this  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  all  the  graces 
and  good  dispositions  of  our  minds  are  owing. 

Thirdly,  Another  of  these  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit  is,  quickening  or  exciting  us  in  the  ways 
of  piety  and  virtue.  For  as  by  his  sanctifying  in- 
fluence he  first  inspired  us  with  spiritual  life,  so  he 
still  proceeds  to  cherish  and  invigorate  it,  and  to 
quicken  it  up  into  activity  and  motion,  whenever  he 
perceives  it  droop  or  languish.  Hence  the  apostle, 
Gral.  V.  25.  If  we  live  hy  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk 
by  the  Spirit ;  i.  e.  if  we  have  received  spiritual  life 
from  him,  let  us  move  and  act  by  him ;  and  hence 
also  we  are  said  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  qf  God,  i.  e. 
to  be  moved  and  conducted  in  our  motion  by  him, 
Rom.  viii.  14.  And  this  he  also  doth,  partly  by  ad- 
monishing and  putting  us  in  mind  of  our  duty,  which, 
in  the  crowd  and  hurry  of  our  worldly  occasions,  we 
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are  too  prone  to  forget,  and  partlj  hj  suggesting  to 
our  minds  sudi  considerations  of  religion  as  are  moat 
apt  to  quicken  our  sluggish  endearour,  to  allure  our 
hope,  or  alarm  our  fear,  or  affect  our  ingenuity ;  and 
bj  these  to  excite  our  zeal,  and  render  us  more  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue : 
and  of  this  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  is  no 
good  man  but  hath  frequent  experience.  For  thus, 
when  our  thoughts  are  squandered  abroad  among  our 
worldly  cares  and  pleasures,  we  are  many  times  as- 
saulted with  unexpected  temptations,  which  finding 
our  minds  in  a  careless,  fbrgetfol,  and  incogitant 
posture,  are  apt  to  surprise  and  hurry  us  into  sinful 
actions  before  we  are  aware,  in  which  nidk:  of  time  a 
good  thought  is  suddenly  shot  into  our  minds  to 
warn  and  admonish  us  of  the  precipice  of  sin  and 
guilt  we  are  falling  into ;  by  which,  if  we  are  not 
wilfully  deaf  and  inadvertent  to  it,  the  temptation  is 
discovered,  and  baflEled,  and  defeated :  and  thus  also, 
when  through  the  many  temptations  that  do  here 
surround  us,  our  zeal  for  God  and  goodness  doth  at 
any  time  languish,  and  we  begin  to  grow  cold  and 
indifferent  in  religion ;  we  find  a  world  of  good 
thoughts  pressing  so  hard  upon  our  minds,  as  that 
without  doing  violence  to  ourselves  we  cannot  avoid 
listening  and  attending  to  them;  and  when  they 
have  almost  forced  themselves  into  our  attention, 
there  they  do  so  vigorously  struggle  with  our  reluc- 
tant wills,  so  pathetically  address  to  our  listless  af- 
fections, that,  without  equal  violence  to  ourselves, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  moved  by  their  persuasions, 
and  at  last  conquered  by  their  powerful  importuni- 
ties. Now  these  good  thoughts  are  many  times  the 
immediate  inspirations  and  whispers  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  to  our  minds,  which  he  very  often  imprints  on 
us  with  that  life  and  vigour,  and  repeats  and  ui^es 
with  that  eflScacious  ardour  and  restless  importunity, 
that,  unless  we  are  strangely  obstinate,  we  cannot 
find  in  our  hearts  to  repel  or  resist  them. 

Fourthly,  Another  of  these  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds  is  comforting  and 
supporting  them,  or  inspiring  their  minds  with  such 
joys  and  refreshments,  as  are  necessary  to  support 
them  under  the  difficulties  •  and  temptations  they  are 
here  exposed  to.  For  this  operation  of  the  Spirit  is 
a  standing  provision  against  such  difficulties  and 
temptations  as  are  too  great  for  an  ordinary  pa- 
tience and  courage  to  contest  with,  and  is  not  ordi- 
narily vouchsafed  to  us,  but  only  at  such  times  when 
we  are  called  to  do  or  suffer  something  beyond  our- 
selves, and  above  our  own  strength  and  ability ;  in 
which  cases  we  are  secured  of  this  supporting  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  by  that  promise,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  CroA 
is  faithful^  who  mil  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  what  ye  are  able ;  but  will  with  the  tempta^ 
tion  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  ahle 
to  bear  it.  For  thus  we  read  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  they  walked  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Acts  ix.  31.  i.  e.  had  the  constant  supporting  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  strengthen  and  bear  up 
their  minds  under  that  mighty  work  and  those  griev- 
ous persecutions  they  were  to  undergo;  and  the 
apostle  makes  it  his  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  bis 
Christian  Romans,  that  he  would  jUl  them  with  all 
Joy  andpeaee  in  beliemng;  that  is,  in  their  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  they  might 
abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Rom.  xv.  1 3.     And  accordingly  we  find  the 
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ages  of  persecution  abounding  with  remarkable  in* 
stances  of  this  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    For 
whereas  constant  persecutions  never  failed  to  exter- 
minate false  religions  from  the  world ;  witness  the 
heathen  religion  and  the  Christian  heresies,  the  Pris- 
dliansy  Arians,  and  Donatists,  which  whilst  they  were 
tolerated  or  connived  at  did  mightily  increase  and 
multiply,  but  under  vigorous  persecutions  inunedi- 
ately  shfunk,  and  in  a  little  time  dwindled  into  no- 
thing :  the  true  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  bcwe 
up  its  head  under  the  heaviest  oppressions,  and  tri- 
umphed in  the  midst  of  flames ;  and  was  so  &r  from 
being  vanquished  by  all  the  barbarous  cruelties  of 
its  persecutors,  that  the  more  they  persecuted  it,  the 
more  it  conquered  and  prevailed ;  which  doubtless  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  this  support- 
ing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  still  accom- 
panied its  confessors  and  martyrs.     For  how  was  it 
]tossible  that  a  company  of  tender  virgins,  delicate 
matrons,  tod  aged  bishops,  could  ever  have  endured 
those  long  and  dolorous  martyrdoms,  as  many  times 
they  did,  when  their  tormentors  took  their  turns 
from  morning  to  night,  and  plied  them  with  all 
kinds  of  cruelties,  till  they  were  oftentimes  forced  to 
give  over,  and  confess  that  they  had  not  heart  enough 
to  inflict  the  tortures  which  those  poor  sufierers  had 
courage  enough  to  endure!  How  could  they  have 
sung  in  the  midst  of  flames,  smiled  upon  racks,  tri- 
umphed upon  wheels  and  catastas,  and  there  chal- 
lenged their  executioners,  as  they  often  did,  to  dis- 
tend their  limbs  to  the  utmost  stretch,  to  tear  their 
flesh  with  ungulse,  to  scorch  their  tender  parts  with 
fires,  and  rake  their  bowels  with  spikes  and  gaunches ! 
How,  I  say,  could  they  have  endured  all  these  miser- 
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able  harassings  of  their  tender  flesh,  with  the  most 
witty  and  exquisite  tortures,  and  this  sometimes  for 
sundry  days  together,  when  for  one  base  and  cow- 
ardly word  they  might  ha-ve  been  released  when  they 
pleased,  had  they  not  been  supported  with  an  in- 
visible hand,  and  refreshed  with  such  strong  conso- 
lations, as  not  only  abated,  but  sometimes  quite 
extinguished  their  pains!  And  the  same  comforts, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree,  other  good 
men  have  frequently  experienced :  sometimes  upon 
their  undertaking  some  great  and  heroic  office  of 
piety  or  virtue ;  sometimes  in  their  conflict  with  . 
some  great  temptation ;  sometimes  when  they  have 
been  sorely  oppressed  with  some  mighty  sorrow  or 
affliction ;  and  sometimes  in  the  hour  and  extremi- 
ties of  death :  for  it  is  only  upon  these  or  such  like 
extraordinary  occasions,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  usually 
administers  these  great  consolations  to  our  minds. 
And  this  he  also  performs  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
doth  the  aforenamed  operations,  viz.  by  suggesting 
to,  and  vigorously  impressing  comfortable  tJioughts  - 
upon  our  minds -,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  as 
he  can  impress  on  us  what  thought  soever  he  pleases, 
so  he  can  also  impress  with  what  strength  and  vigour 
soever  he  pleases ;  and  accordingly  as  he  impresses  a 
comfortable  thought  on  us  more  or  less  vigorously, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  a  greater  or  a  less  consolation 
to  us.  If  he  think  fit,  and  our  state  require  it,  he 
can  imprint  a  comfortable  thought  on  us  with  that 
strength  and  vehemence,  as  that  it  shall  even  ravish 
us  from  our  sense,  and  so  engross  all  our  attention 
to  it,  as  that  we  shall  be  altogether  mindless  and 
insensible  of  any  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  body.  For 
thus  it  is  usual  for  serious  contemplators  in  their 
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profound  musings  to  collect  and  call  together  all 
their  animal  spirits  to  attend  that  work,  so  timt 
many  times  there  are  none,  or  not  enough  at  least, 
remaining  to  supply  the  offices  of  their  sense,  and 
carry  on  the  inferior  operations  of  nature ;  and  if  we 
ourselves  by  intense  thinking  can  thus  alienate  our 
minds  from  sense,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  hath  the  command  of  our  minds, 
can,  when  he  pleases,  stamp  a  joyous  thought  so 
vigorously  upon  them,  as  that  it  shall  instantly  trans- 
port them  into  an  ecstasy,  and  ravish  them  from  all 
corporeal  sensation.  And  that  thus  he  hath  done 
is  notoriously  evident  in  the  abovenamed  martyrs, 
whose  senses  were  many  times  so  entranced  by  the 
rapturous  contemplations  their  minds  were  seized 
with,  that  they  lay  smiling,  and  sometimes  singing, 
imder  the  bloody  hands  of  their  tormentors,  without 
an^T;. apparent  sense  of  those  long  and  exquisite  cm- 
elti^  that  were  practised  upon  them.  And  though 
the  blessed  Spirit  seldom  applies  these  strong  and 
powerful  cordials  to  pious  minds,  but  in  such  great 
and  urgent  extremities,  it  being  much  more  for  their 
interest  to  be  kept  humble  and  lowly,  than  to  be 
ravished  with  continued  comforts ;  yet  ordinarily  he 
administers  a  standing  peace  and  satisfaction  to 
them,  and  whenever  their  necessities  call  for  it,  he 
inspires  them  with  such  degrees  of  joy  and  consola- 
tion as  their  case  and  condition  requires. 

Fifthly  and  lastiy.  Another  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds  is  inter- 
cession, by  which  he  enables  us  to  offer  up  our 
prayers  to  God  with  such  ardent  and  devout  affec- 
tions as  are  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the  matter 
we  pray  for.     For  prayer  being  the  immediate  con- 
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▼erse  of  oiir  souls  with  God,  wherein  our  minds  are 
Obliged  to  withdraw  themselves  from  sense  and  sen- 
sible things,  and  wholly  to  retire  themselves  from 
those  objects  to  which  they  are  most  endeared  and 
familiarized  into  the  divine  and  spiritual  world, 
there  is  no  one  duty  whatsoever,  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  our  carnal  affei:;tions  are  natu- 
rally more  listless  and  averse ;  knd  therefore  as  here- 
in we  have  most  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  assistaiice, 
so  herein  he  more  especially  operates  on  our  minds, 
exciting  in  us  aU  those  graces  and  affections  which 
are  proper  to  the  several  parts  of  our  prayer,  such  as 
shame  arid  sorrow  in  the  confession  of  our  sins ;  a 
sense  of  our  need  of  mercy,  and  a  hope  of  obtaining 
it  in  oiir  supplications  for  pardon  and  forgiveness ; 
resignation  to  Odd's  will,  and  dependaifte  on  his 
truth  and  goodness,  in  our  address  for  temporal  mer- 
cies and  deliverances ;  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, in  our  petitions  for  his  grace  and  assist- 
ance ;  and,  in  a  word,  gratitude,  and  love,  and  ad- 
ttiiration  of  God,  in  our  praises  and  thanksgivings 
tor  mercy:  and  in  these  divine  affections  the  life 
and  soul  of  prayer  consists.  And  accordingly  in 
Gal.  iv.  6.  the  apostle  tells  us,  Because  ye  are  sans. 
Gad  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  San  inta  yamr 
hearts^  crying^  Abba,  Father ;  that  is,  by  kindling 
devout  and  pious  affections  in  your  souls,  enabling 
you  to  cry  to  God  with  all  earnestness  and  assurance, 
as  to  a  kind  and  merciful  Father ;  and  hence  also 
we  are  said  to  pray  in  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jude 
SO.  because  all  the  proper  graces  and  affections  of 
prayer  are  excited  in  us  by  him.  And  this  his  ex- 
citation of  the  graces  of  prayer  in  us  is  called  his 
nuiking  intercession  Jar  us,  Rom.  viii.  26,  S7.  which 
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imports  no  more  than  his  enabling  us  to  offer  up  the 
matter  of  our  prayers  to  God  in  a  most  devout  and 
affectionate  manner,  or,  as  he  there  explains  himsdlfy 
with  sighs  and  groans  that  are  not  to  he  uttered^ 
that  is,  with  such  earnest  and  flagrant  affections  as 
are  too  big  for  words  to  express :  and  this  is  pro- 
perly tolntercede  for  us.  For  as  Christ,  who  is  our 
advocate  in  heaven,  doth  offer  up  our  prayers  to  the 
Father,  and  enforce  them  with  his  own  intercessions ; 
80  his  Spirit,  who  is  our  advocate  on  earth,  begets  in 
us  those  affections  which  render  our  prayers  preva- 
lent, and  wings  them  with  fervour  and  ardency ;  the 
one  pleads  with  God  for  us  in  our  own  hearts,  by 
kindling  such  desires  there  as  render  our  prayers  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  and  the  oth^  pleads  with  him  for 
us  in  heaven,  by  representing  their  desires,  and 
soliciting  their  supply  and  acceptance.  Now  thb 
intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fa  also  performed,  as 
all  the  foregoing  operations,  by  suggesting  to,  and 
imprinting  such  thoughts  upon  our  minds  as  are 
most  apt  to  raise  and  excite  our  affections ;  which 
thoughts  he  often  urges  with  that  vehemence,  and 
presses  with  that  reiterated  importunity,  that  if  we 
do  not  wilfully  repel  them  from  our  minds,  and  re- 
fbse  them  admittance  to  our  hearts  and  affections, 
they  cannot  fail  to  stir  up  in  us  all  the  graces  of 
prayer,  and  inflame  our  souls  with  a  fervent  devor 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  whenever  we  harbour  these 
suggestions  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  seriously  attending 
to  them,  cherish  and  encourage  them,  we  find  by  ex- 
perience they  so  affect  and  influence  our  devotions, 
as  that  in  every  prayer  our  souls  take  wings,  and» 
like  the  angel  that  appeared  to  Manoah,  fly  up  to 
heaven  in  the  flames  of  our  sacrifice. 
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And  thus  I  have  given  a  brief  account  both  of 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  done,  and  of  what  he  still 
continues  to  do,  towards  the  promoting  and  effectuat- 
ing of  Christ's  mediation  for  God  with  men :  and  by 
what  hath  been  said,  it  abundantly  appears  that  he 
hath  done  for  us,  and  still  continues  to  do,  all  that 
our  case  and  necessity  requires ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  imaginable  wanting  on  his  part  towards  the 
reducing  and  reconciling  our  minds  to  God.  So 
that  now  he  may  justly  say  to  us,  as  Grod  doth  to  his 
vineyard,  Isa.  v.  4.  What  could  I  have  done  more 
Jor  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  f  or,  as  the 
Hebrew  expresses  it.  What  is  to  be  done  more? 
Not  but  that  by  his  omnipotent  power  absolutely 
considered,  the  Holy  Spirit  can  do  more  for  us  than 
he  ordinarily  doth ;  he  can  in  an  instant  infuse  a 
new  nature  into  us,  in  despite  of  all  the  resistance  of 
our  wills,  and  make  such  irresistible  impressions  in 
our  minds,  as  our  most  inveterate  prejudice  and  en- 
mity against  God  shall  never  be  able  to  withstand : 
but  then  his  power  always  acts  by  the  direction  of 
his  wisdom,  and  can  do  no  otherwise ;  that  is,  it  can 
do  no  more  than  it  can  wisely  do,  and  it  is  certain 
that  ordinarily  and  regularly  it  cannot- wisely  so  act 
upon  men,  as  to  determine  their  natural  liberty  to 
good  and  evil ;  since  by  so  doing  he  must  not  only 
commit  a  perpetual  violence  on  the  frame  of  our 
beings,  and  thereby  reverse  the  established  course  of 
our  natures,  but  also  destroy  the  very  being  of  virtue 
in  us,  which  is  no  longer  virtue  than  while  it  is  free 
and  unconstrained :  but  whatsoever  he  can  wisely  do, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  consistently  with  the  liberty  of 
our  nature,  he  hath  done,  and  still  continues  doing. 
So  that  now,  to  the  reduction  of  our  souls  to  God, 
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there  is  nothing  wanting  but  our  own  consent  and 
free  cooperation,  which  if  we  will  refuse  we  may ; 
for,  for  a  desperate  obstinacy  there  is  no  remedy :  if 
we  will  not  comply  with  the  blessed  Spirit,  it  is  certain 
he  will  not  save  us  whether  we  will  or  no.  So  tiiat 
when  inquisition  shall  be  made  for  the  blood  of  our 
souls,  the  utmost  we  can  charge  him  with  is,  that 
he  did  not  drag  us  to  heaven  in  spite  of  our  teeth^ 
and  bind  up  our  hands  in  the  cords  of  an  irresbtiUe 
fsite,  to  hinder  us  from  murdering  ourselves :  but»  if 
we  have  so  little  regard  of  ourselves  as  to  spurn  at 
our  own  happiness,  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that  be 
should  force  it  upon  us,  and  it  would  be  a  very  mean 
and  unreasonable  condescension  in  him  to  prostitute 
his  g^ace  to  such  as  scorn  and  refuse  it.  If  tl^refore, 
after  all  these  things  that  the  Spirit  hath  done  for  us, 
we  persist  and  finally  perish  in  our  enmity  against 
God,  he  may  fairly  wash  his  hands  in  innocency  over 
us,  and  charge  our  blood  upon  our  own  heads ;  and, 
how  deplorable  soever  our  condition  proves  in  the  fu- 
ture state,  his  justice  will  triumph  gloriously  in  our 
ruin ;  and  our  own  consciences,  together  with  all  the 
reasonable  world,  will  be  forced  to  be  his  compurga- 
tors, and  to  pronounce  him  infinitely  just  and  right- 
eous in  all  his  ways. 


SECT.  II. 

Concerning  the  particular  offices  of  Christ's  mediation, 

Jr  OR  the  clearer  stating  what  are  the  particular  of- 
fices of  the  Mediator,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  parties  be- 
tween whom  he  mediates,  as  they  stand  related  to 
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one  another.  For  he  being  to  officllrte  for  and  be- 
tween God  and  man,  to  be  sure  his  offices  must  be 
such  as  their  respective  states  and  conditions  do  re- 
quire. For  how  can  he  officiate  effectually  between 
them,  unless  he  performs  all  those  good  offices  on 
both  sides,  which,  considering  their  states  as  thej 
stand  related  to  one  another,  are  necessary  to  create 
a  mutual  accord  and  agreement  between  them  ?  Now 
the  state  of  Grod»  as  he  stands  related  to  us,  is  that  of 
a  supreme  and  absolute  sovereign  over  blind  and  re^ 
bellious  subjects,  who  were  so  far  depraved  and  dege- 
nerated, as  that  we  neither  understood  his  will,  nor 
were  at  all  disposed  to  obey  it.  Wherefore,  that  he 
might  officiate  effectually  for  God  with  us,  his  igno- 
rant and  rebellious  subjects,  it  was  necessary,  first, 
that  he  should  perform  the  office  of  a  prophet,  in  re- 
vealing Qod's  will  and  pleasure  to  us,  of  which  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  was  so  deplorably  ignorant. 
Secondly,  that  he  should  perform  the  office  of  a  king, 
in  exacting  our  obedience  to  God,  and  subduing  our 
stubborn  wills  to  his  heavenly  pleasure ;  so  that  in 
officiating  for  Grod  with  us,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  both  teach  us  as  Grod's  prophet,  and  rule  us 
as  Grod's  king.  And  then  the  state  of  man,  as  it  re^ 
spects  God,  is  that  of  a  most  guilty  and  criminal  sub- 
ject, who,  by  a  continued  course  of  rebellion,  had  justly 
and  highly  incensed  and  provoked  his  sovereign  Lord 
against  him ;  in  which  state  of  things  it  was  highly 
necessary  that,  in  officiating  for  us  with  God,  our  me- 
diator should  in  the  first  place  render  him  some  great 
and  honourable  reparation  in  our  behalf,  such  as  he, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  should  think  meet  to  exact, 
for  those  high  and  manifold  affronts  and  indignities 
which  we  had  offered  to  his  sacred  person  and  autho- 
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rity.  For  without  some  such  reparation  he  could 
not  well  have  admitted  of  any  reconciliation  with  us, 
without  prostituting  his  own  authority,  and  render- 
ing it  cheap  and  vile  in  the  eyes  of  bold  and  insolent 
offenders.  Now  the  greatest  reparation  he  c^ukl 
make  for  us  was  to  take  our  punishment  on  himself, 
by  offering  up  his  own  life  to  God  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  And  then,  secondly,  it  was 
necessary,  that  having  made  this  reparation  for  U8» 
he  should  thereupon  become  our  advocate  and  {dead 
his  sacrifice  to  Grod  in  our  behalf,  that  for  the  sake 
tiiereof  he  would  be  so  far  propitious  to  us,  as  to  ad- 
mit us,  upon  our  unfeigned  repentance,  to  his  grace 
and  favour.  Both  which  are  comprehended  in  the 
{Hriestly  office,  which  consists,  aa  I  shall  shew  hereaf- 
ter, in  atoning  Grod  with  sacrifice.  So  that  the  par- 
ticular offices,  which  the  respective  states  of  God  and 
man  require  of  him  that  mediates  between  them,  is 
to  teadi  and  rule  for  Ghxi,  and  to  expiate  and  advo- 
cate for  men. 

But  for  the  better  understanding  of  these  particu- 
lar offices,  it  is  necessary  we  should  briefly  consider 
the  method  and  economy  of  them,  and  explain  in 
what  order  and  manner  the  Mediator  hath  proceed- 
ed and  advanced  in  the  exercise  and  administration  of 
them.  Which,  in  short,  was  thus :  By  commission 
from  God  the  Father  he  came  down  into  the  world ; 
where  the  first  mediatorial  office  he  undertook  was 
that  of  a  prophet,  in  the  discharge  whereof  he  made 
a  full  revelation  of  Gknl's  mind  and  will  to  the  world. 
And  having  performed  this,  at  least  so  far  as  was 
needful  in  his  own  person,  he  next  enters  upon  the 
first  part  of  his  priestly  office,  which  was,  to  make  an 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of 
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himself;  and  this  being  finished,  he  a  little  after 
proceeded  to  the  other  part,  which  was,  to  make  an 
oblation  of  his  sacrifice  to  God  in  heaven,  and  in  vir- 
tue thereof  to  advocate  for  us,  and  solicit  our  pardon 
and  admission  into  the  divine  favour :  upon  the  per- 
formance of  all  which,  and  as  a  glorious  reward  of  it, 
he  was  admitted  to  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
Grod  in  the  throne  of  regal  authority,  next  and  imme- 
diately to  the  Father.  For  so,  Phil.  ii.  8,  9»  10.  the 
apostle  tells  us.  He  humbled  himself^  and  became 
obedient  to  the  deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross: 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him^  and 
given  him  a  name  above  every  name ;  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow.  And  in  Heb. 
xii.  2.  his  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  qf  the 
throne  qf  God  is  the  consequence  of  his  enduring 
the  cross  and  despising  the  shame  of  it.  So  that  in 
short,  the  order  and  method  in  which  he  proceeded 
in  his  mediatorial  offices  was  this :  first  he  prophesied; 
then  he  made  expiation  for  our  sins  on  the  cross; 
then  presented  his  expiation  in  heaven,  and  therein 
began  to  advocate  or  intercede  for  us ;  and  then  he 
received  that  regal  authority  by  which  he  is  to  reign 
till  the  consummation  of  all  things.  And  therefore, 
for  the  more  clear  and  ^distinct  explication  of  these 
particular  offices,  it  will  be  the  most  proper  to  treat 
of  them  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  are  placed 
in  the  divine  economy,  beginning  first  with  the  pro- 
phetic, thence  proceeding  to  the  priestly,  and  thence 
to  the  kingly  office. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  prophetic  office  of  Jesu»  ChritL 

Considering  the  manifold  errors  and  the  deep 
ignorance  in  which  mankiitd  was  almost  universallj 
lost  and  bewildered,  it  was  absdlUtiely  necessary  that 
he  who  mediated  for  Gkxl  with  men,  in  order  to  the 
reconciling  theni  to  him,  ^ould  in  die  fil*st  place 
take  care  to  inform  them  of  the  nature,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  will  of  (xod ;  without  which  it  was  im- 
possible ioar  them  so  much  as  to  know  what  it  is  to 
be  reconciled  to  him.  And  accordingly  this  was  the 
first  mediatorial  office  that  our  Saviour  undertook^ 
viz.  to  prophesy  to  the  World;  L  e.  to  reveal  and  pub- 
lish the  gospel  to  mankind,  wherein  the  nature  and 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  method  of  our  salvation,  are 
plainly  stated  and  described,  so  far  forth  at  least  as 
it  is  necessary  to  our  reconciliation  to  him.  Upon 
whidi  account  he  is  called  the  Ldght  of  the  world, 
the  Sun  qf  Righteousness^  the  Way  and  the  7VtfM, 
and  the  bright  morning  Star;  all  which  refer  to  his 
prophetic  office,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  that  spi- 
ritual light  that  shines  through  the  world :  for,  long 
before  our  Saviour  was  bom,  it  was  foretold  of  him, 
that  he  should  execute  the  office  of  a  prophet ;  so 
Deut.  xviii.  15.  The  Lord  thy  God  shall  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  Prophet  Jrom  the  midst  of  thee y  of  thy 
brethren^  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearten ; 
which  prophecy  St.  Peter  applies  to  our  Saviour, 
Acts  iii.  22.  And  upon  this  and  other  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  evident,  it  was  a  general  an- 
ticipation among  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  that 
the  Messias  should  be  a  prophet:  for  thus,  upon 
Christ's  feeding  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  they  cried  out.  This  is  of  a  truth 
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that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  worlds  John 
vi.  14.  so  upon  his  restoring  the  centurion's  servant, 
they  were  anutxedf  and  glorified  God,  saying,  that 
a  great  prophet  was  risen  up  among  them,  Luke 
vii.  16.  And  so  also  his  own  disciples  style  him  a 
prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and 
all  the  people. 

Now  this  prophetic  oflSce  of  Christ  consisted  not 
so  much  in  foretelling  of  future  events,  (though  this 
he  also  did  so  far  as  it  was  needful  for  the  church,) 
as  in  expounding,  declaring  and  making  known  the 
will  of  God  to  us  by  divine  revelation :  for  so,  to 
prophesy  signifies  no  more  than  to  speak  from  or  in 
the  stead  of  another ;  vfl  in  composition  being  all 
one  with  vwl :  thus  Exod.  vii.  1.  God  said  to  Moses, 
I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron 
thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet;  that  is,  he  shall 
be  thy  mouth  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh  what  I  shall'  de* 
liver  to  thee :  for  so  the  word  is  explained,  Exod.  iv. 
16.  He  shaU  be  thy  spokesman,  he  shall  be  to  thee 
instead  of  a  mouth.  And  in  this  sense  the  poets 
were  anciently  called  the  prophets  of  the  muses ;  so 
Theocritus, 

i.  e.  ^'  the  sacred  prophets  of  the  muses  ;**  and  St. 
Paul  himself,  Titus  i.  12.  calls  the  heathen  poets 
their  prophets,  quoting  a  passage  out  of  Epim^nides ; 
who,  though  he  is  styled  by  Laertius  0€o<f>tXi<rreero^, 
a  great  favourite  of  the  gods,  and,  as  he  relates  the 
story,  directed  the  Athenians  how  to  lustrate  their 
city  in  a  time  of  pestilence,  yet,  if  we  may  credit 
Aristotle,  oi  vcpi  t£v  cao/xcyayv  ifjLavTfvero,  i.  e.  **  he  never 
**  prophesied  of  things  to  come,**  Bhet,  1.  iii.  c.  17. 
but  was  only  a  divine,  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  and 
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Aeo^A^^  km  o-o^c  w^fi  ra  iud^  i.  e.  **  a  friend  of  Grod, 
^  and  on^  that  had  a  deep  insight  into  divine  things." 
Bj  which  it  is  evident,  that  prophesying  doth  not 
necessarily  include,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  it, 
foretelling  futurities,  but  only  denotes  declaring  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  in  any  matter  by  divine  inspi- 
ration. For  so  Justin  Mart,  in  Cohortat.  ad  Grae. 
tells  us,  that  the  prophets  declared  those  things  to 

the  world,  a  to  oyioy  ht  avrovf  KorOJiw  vyet//tAa  rovg  'npt 
iXyfih^  O€oa'ifi€icaf  fuaAoHiif  ^vkofiivovf  h*  airw  iiiaax€i» 

vpo^pi^rai,  L  e.  **  which  the  Holy  Ghost  descending 
^  upon  them,  had  intended  by  them  to  teach  those 
^  persons  who  were  truly  willing  to  be  instructed  in 
^  the  true  worship  of  God."  >  And  accordingly  St. 

ChrjTSOStom,  i  wp^ify^g  cp/xevcimT^  ianv,  oXAa  rot)  &€Mi, 

<<  a  prophet  is  not  only  an  interpreter,  but  an  in- 
**  terpreter  of  God."    And  so  also  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  styles  the  prophets  t^  app^w  a-^iog  v«- 
Wpcr,  i.  e.  *'  the  fethers  of  secret  wisdom/'  Epist.  ix. 
because  they  discovered  those  things  to  the  world 
which  were  discoverable  only  by  divine  inspiration. 
And  in  this  lai^  sense  of  the  word,  Christ's  pro- 
phetic office  is  to  be  understood,  viz.  as  a  declaring 
and  signifying  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  concern- 
ing the  way  and  method  of  our  reconciliation  to 
God,  and  eternal  salvation  by  him.    But  for  the 
fiiUer  explication  of  this  his  mediatorial  office,  I  shall 
endeavour,  first,  to  shew  how  excellently  he  was 
fitted  and  accomplished  for  it;  and  secondly,  how 
fiiUy  and  efTectually  he  hath  discharged  it.     As  for 
the  first,  how  excellently  he  was  fitted  and  accom- 
plished for  this  office  will  evidently  appear  by  these 
three  considerations : 

I.  That  when  he  came  down  to  prophesy  to  us. 
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he  came  immediately  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
For  as  he  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  he  was  al- 
ways with  him  from  all  eternity,  and  always  in- 
timate and  infinitely  dear  and  familiar  to  him ;  and 
therefore,  as  such,  must  not  only  be  supposed  fully 
to  comprehend  his  nature,  and  perfectly  to  know  his 
will,  but  also  to  be  privy  to  his  most  secret  thoughts 
and  counsels.  And  it  is  upon  this  account  perhaps 
chiefly  that  he  is  called  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God ; 
because,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  discoursed,  Orat. 
36.  he  hath  the  same  relation  to  God  the  Father 
that  a  word  or  inward  thought  hath  to  the  mind ; 
not  only  in  regard  of  his  generation  without  any 
passion,  but  because  of  his  intimate  conjunction  with 
him,  by  which  he  perfectly  understands  him,  and  so 
hath  full  power  to,  declare  him.  For  the  Father  is 
known,  saith  he,  by  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  a  brief 
and  easy  demonstration  of  the  Father,  as  every 
thing  that  is  b^[otten  is  o-ianr£y  A^o^,  the  silent  word 
of  that  which  b^at  it.  So  that  as  it  is  the  office  of 
our  speech  to  declare  our  minds  to  one  another,  so 
it  is  the  office  of  this  eternal  Word  of  the  Father  to 
declare  his  mind  and  word  to  the  world :  and  who 
can  be  so  proper  to  declare  the  Father's  mind  to  us, 
as  he  who  from  all  eternity  hath  been  so  £Eimiliar  to 
his  inmost  thoughts  and  purposes?  Hence  St.  John, 
chap.  i.  verse  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time :  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  qf 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him ;  and  indeed  his 
being  in  die  bosom  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  being  most 
near  and  intimate  to  him,  did  perfectly  qualify  him 
to  declare  him.  Fcm:  in  that  nearness  and  intimacy 
he  could  not  but  have  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
him ;  and  this  not  by  the  instructions  of  angels,  nor 
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by  dreams  or  visions,  as  other  prophets  had ;  no,  nor 
merely  by  the  Holy  Ghost  neither,  but  by  an  imme- 
diate personal  intuition  of  his  Father^s  thoughts  and 
purposes,  which  from  all  eternity  were  exposed  to 
his  view  and  prospect. 

II.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  as  he  came 
down  immediately  from  God  to  prophesy  to  -us,  so 
he  came  down  into  our  own  nature,  which  gave  a 
vast  advantage  to  his  ministry.  For  had  he  preached 
to  us,  as  he  did  to  the  Jews  from  mount  Sinai,  in  his 
divine  person,  the  glory  and  majesty  thereof  would 
have  so  amazed  and  confounded  us,  that,  like  them, 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  attend  him ;  and 
our  minds  would  have  been  so  struck  with  the  ter- 
rible manner  of  his  ministry,  that  we  could  never 
have  fixed  our  thoughts  as  we  ought  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  it.  For  so  the  Jews,  upon  God's  preaching 
personally  to  diem  in  the  proper  equipage  of  his  di- 
vine majesty,  were  struck  with  such  sacred  horror, 
as  that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  it ;  but  made  it 
their  request  that  they  might  not  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  any  more,  and  that  for  the  future  he 
would  speak  with  them  by  Moses ;  whose  voice 
they  could  more  easily  bear,  and  better  attend  to : 
which  request  of  theirs  God  thought  so  reasonable, 
that  he  promises  to  raise  up  unto  them  a  prophet  of 
their  own  brotherhood,  like  unto  Moses,  meaning 
the  Word  incarnate,  and  bids  them  hearken  to  him, 
Deut.  xviii.  15, 16,  i.e.  Since  you  cannot  endure  to 
hear  me  speaking  to  you  in  the  majesty  of  my  divi- 
nity, I  will  hereafter  allay  and  qualify  it,  by  assum- 
ing one  of  your  own  kind  and  kindred  into  personal 
union  with  it ;  in  an^  by  whom  I  will  vouchsafe  to 
speak  to  you  in  such  a  familiar  and  condescending 
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manner,  as  that  you  shall  be  able  freely  to  attend 
without  any  terror  or  disturbance.  And  indeed 
the  most  natural  way  of  instructing  human  minds  is 
by  human  means.  As  for  voices  from  heaven,  or 
from  bright  and  glorious  appearances  on  earth,  they 
are  more  apt  to  confound  than  to  edify  our  under- 
standings ;  and  therefore  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  Christ  thought  meet  to  assume  our  natures, 
that  so  he  might  treat  with  us  in  such  a  way  as  is 
most  accommodate  thereunto,  and  deliver  his  divine 
doctrines  to  us  in  a  human  form  and  voice,  that  so, 
being  conveyed  to  us  in  the  most  natural  and  fa- 
miliar manner,  they  might  not  so  alarm  our  dread 
as  to  confound  our  attention,  but  might  instruct  our 
minds,  instead  of  scaring  and  amusing  them.  And 
therefore  he  did  not  only  qualify  the  terror  and 
dreadfulness  of  his  divine  majesty  by  putting  on 
our  nature,  but,  together  with  it,  he  put  on  all  the..> 
condescensions  and  sweetnesses  of  a  most  familiar 
and  endearing  conversation,  and  conversed  among 
men  in  such  a  generous,  friendly,  and  courteous 
manner,  as  charmed  and  enamoured  all  ingenuous 
minds,  and  thereby  attracted  their  attention  to  his 
doctrine.  So  that,  as  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Grod, 
he  perfectly  understood  his  Father's  wiU ;  and  as 
he  was  the  Son  of  man,  he  was  perfectly  fitted  to 
reveal  and  declare  it  to  mankind. 

And  as  by  being  God-man  he  was  most  per- 
fectly accomplished  to  declare  God's  will  to  us,  so 
he  was  also  to  give  us  a  perfect  example  of  obe- 
dience to  it ;  which,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  was  a 
necessary  part  of  his  prophetic  office :  for  without 
assuming  human  nature  he  could  never  have  been 
an  example  of  human  virtue,  which  consists  in  act- 
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ing  suitably  to  the  nature  of  a  man,  who  is  a  oom* 
pound  of  spirit  and  matter,  reason  and  sense,  angel 
and  brute;  from  which  contrary  principles  there 
arise  in  him  contrary  inclinations  and  affections,  in 
the  good  or  bad  government  whereof  all  huaian 
virtue  and  vice  consist.  How  then  could  he  have 
practised  those  virtues  which  consist  in  the  domi- 
nion of  spiritual  and  rational  faculties  over  brutal 
and  sensitive,  such  as  temperance,  chastity,  equani- 
mity, and  the  Hke,  had  he  not  assumed  that  nature 
which  is  compounded  of  both  ?  How  could  he  have 
shewn  us  by  his  own  example  how  to  govern. the 
passions,  and  conduct  ourselves  in  the  circumstances 
of  men,  had  he  not  communicated  with  us  in  the 
passions  and  circumstances  of  human  nature?  He 
might  have  come  down  from  the  heavens  to  us  en- 
robed with  splendour  and  light,  or  have  preached  his 
i^gospel  to  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  a  chair  of 
angels,  from  some  bright  throne  in  the  clouds ;  and 
it  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  himself  to 
have  done  so,  because  more  suitable  to  the  natural 
dignity  and  majesty  of  his  person  :  but  he  consulted 
not  so  much  his  own  convenience  as  ours ;  he  knew 
well  enough  that  his  appearance  among  us  in  such 
an  illustrious  equipage  would  have  been  more  apt  to 
astonish  than  to  instruct  us;  to  h^ve  amused  our 
thoughts  into  a  profound  admiration  of  his  glories, 
than  to  have  directed  our  steps  in  the  paths  of  piety 
and  virtue ;  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  for  our 
interest  that  he  should  conduct  us  by  his  example, 
than  amaze  us  by  his  appearance :  and  therefore  he 
father  chose  to  appear  to  us  in  our  own  nature,  that 
so  by  going  before  us  as  a  man,  he  might  shew  us 
by  his  example  what  became  men  to  do,  and  trace 
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out  to  us  the  way  to  our  happiness  with  the  print  of 
his  own  footsteps.  So  that  his  coming  among  us  in 
our  own  nature  was  of  vast  moment  to  his  prophetic 
office,  both  in  declaring  his  Father's  will  to  us»  and 
setting  us  an  example  of  obedience  to  it. 

III.  And  lastly,  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that 
as  he  came  down  immediately  from  the  Father  to 
prophesy  to  us  in  our  own  natures,  so,  while  he  abode 
among  us,  he  was  always  endued  with  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  Spirit  of  the  Lard^  from  whom  all  pro- 
phetic inspiration  proceeds,  rested  on  him,  and  made 
its  constant  residence  and  abode  in  his  human  na- 
ture. So  that  whereas  it  descended  upon  other  pro- 
phets only  at  certain  times  and  upon  certain  occai- 
sions,  by  reason  of  which  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  prophesy  when  they  pleased,  but  they  were  fion 
to  attend  the  arbitrary  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and,  like  dead  organ-pipes,  were  mute  and  aUent  as 
oft  as  he  withdrew,  and  ceased  to  breathe  into  theoi 
his  divine  enthusiasms ;  our  blessed  Saviour  had  the 
prophetic  influx  at  command,  and  could  prophesy 
whensoever  he  pleased :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  resided 
in  his  mind,  and,  like  an  assisting  form  or  genius, 
was  always  present  with  his  understanding,  and 
being,  as  was  shewed  before,  subordinate  to  him, 
both  by  personal  property  and  agreement  with  the 
Father,  it  operated  in  him  whensoever,  howsoever, 
and  whatsoever  he  pleased,  and  was  as  entirely  at 
his  disposal  as  his  own  most  voluntary  motions.  So 
that  whensoever  he  had  occasion  for  a  revelation,  he 
no  sooner  willed  it,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  immediately 
inspired  it  into  him ;  and  whensoever  he  wanted  a 
miracle  to  confirm  a  revelation,  he  no  sooner  caU^ 
fm*  it,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  immediately  exerted  it.  by 
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him.  For,  as  I  shewed  before,  he  did  both  prophesj 
and  effect  his  miracles  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  was 
in  him;  and  that  was  so  entirely  subject  to  him, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  that  he 
could  prophesy  and  do  miracles  by  him  whensoever 
he  pleased ;  and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  anointed  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power^  Acts  x.  38.  that 
is,  to  be  consecrated  to  the  prophetic  office  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him,  by  whom  he 
was  empowered  to  prophesy,  and  to  confirm  his  pro- 
phecy by  miracles :  for  so  it  follows ;  He  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed 
with  the  devHsJbr  God  was  with  him :  accordingly 
at  his  baptism  he  was  solemnly  consecrated  the 
great  prophet  of  Grod  by  a  visible  unction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  who,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  descended  on 
him  in  a  bodily  form  or  appearance,  chap.  iii.  22. 
which£t.  Matthew  thus  expresses;  The  Spirit  qfGod 
descended  like  a  dove,  and  lighted  upon  him,  chap, 
iii.  ver.  16.  not  as  if  he  descended  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  but,  as  it  seems  most  probable,  he  assumed  a 
body  of  light  or  fire,  and  therein  came  down  from 
above,  just  as  a  dove  with  its  wings  spread  forth  is 
observed  to  do,  and  gathering  about  our  Saviour's 
head  crowned  with  a  visible  glory.  For  so  in  the  Na- 
zarene  Gospel,  as  Grotius  observes,  it  is  said,  that 
upon  this  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tMq  wepteXofjiAl^ 
rov  Tovov  <fwf  fMya,  i.  e.  **  there  immediately  shone  a 
*<  great  light  round  about  the  place ;"  and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr tells  us,  that  when  Christ  was  baptized,  vvp  av- 
1700);  hf  Tf  'lopiawi,  **  that  there  was  a  fire  lighted  in 
**  the  river  Jordan ;"  that  is,  by  the  reflection  of  that 
bright  and  gaming  appearance,  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended,  the  river  seemed  to  be  all  on  fire. 
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So  that  as  QoA  did  signalize  his  presence  in  the  old 
tabernacle  by  a  visible  light  or  glory ;  so  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  descending  on  our  Saviour  in  this  shining 
appearance,  declared  him  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  his 
divine  presence,  wherein  he  meant  from  thenceforth 
to  reside  and  make  his  constant  abode;  and  from 
whence,  and  by  whom,  he  would  for  the  future 
communicate  himself  to  mankind.  And  accordingly 
the  sign  which  Ood  gave  to  John  Baptist,  by  which 
he  might  know  the  Messias  when  he  saw  him,  was 
this :  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  my  Spirit  descend^ 
ingf  and  remaining"  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which 
baptuieth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  who,  from  him- 
self, or  from  his  own  frilness,  shall  communicate  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  world,  John  i.  S3.  For  so  full  was 
Jesus  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  not  only  prophesied 
himself,  and  did  miracles  by  it  whensoever  he  pleas- 
ed, but  he  also  communicated  it  to  his  own  immedi- 
ate disciples,  and  empowered  them  to  communicate 
it  to  others ;  and  hence  it  is  said,  that  Grod  gave  not 
the  Spirit  by  measure  to  him,  John  iii.  S4.  i.  e.  with 
limitations  and  restrictions,  to  such  particular  times 
or  ends  and  purposes ;  but  m  that  unlimited  man- 
ner, as  that  he  could  not  only  act  by  it  himself 
whensoever  or  howsoever  he  pleased,  but  also  com- 
municate it  to  others  in  what  degree  or  measure 
soever  he  pleased :  for  so,  John  xx.  22.  it  is  said,  that 
he  breathed  upon  his  disciples,  and  bade  them 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  Acts  viii.  17.  we  are 
told,  that  upon  their  laying  their  hands  upon  others, 
they  also  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  by  this 
unlimite4  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  our  Sa- 
viour received  at  his  baptism,  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
complished for  his  prophetic  office.  For  the  Holy 
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Qhost  abode  in  him  after  that  visihle  ^ory,  in  whidi 
he  descended,  disappeared,  even  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  ministry;  and  hence,  Luke  iv.  1. 
we  are  told,  that,  being  Jhll  of  the  Holy  Ghoet^  he 
returned  from  Jordan ;  and  after  he  had  finished 
his  forty  days'  fast  in  the  wildemesis,  he  returned  from 
thence  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  GroUlee,  rer. 
14.  where,  in  his  own  city  of  Nazareth,  he  b^;an  to 
prophesy,  declaring  and  manifesting  that  the  Spirit 
^the  Lord  was  upon  him,  ver.  18 — iS.  And  at 
Gana  in  Galilee  he  began  to  work  mirades,  and 
thereby  to  manjfest  forth  his  glory,  John  ii.  11. 
Thus  by  prophesying,  and  confirming  his  prophecies 
by  mirades,  he  exerted  that  ftilness  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  was  communicated  to  him  at  his  bap- 
tism. And  now,  since  befiire  he  came  down  to  pro- 
phesy to  us  he  was  from  eternity  in  the  boBom  of 
the  Father ;  and  since  when  he  came  down  he  was 
dothed  in  human  nature,  and  in  that  nature  was  in- 
spired with  such  an  unbounded  fulness  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  that  he  could  not  only  prophesy  himself, 
and  confirin  hb  prophecies  by  miracles  when  he 
pleased,  but  also  communicate  these  his  gifts  to 
others  in  what  measures  and  proportions  he  thought 
fit,  to  enable  them  to  prophesy  for  him  wherever  he 
thought  meet  to  send  them,  what  can  we  imi^ne 
farther  necessary  to  complete  and  accomplish  him 
for  the  prophetic  office  ? 

I  proceed  therefore  in  the  next  place  to  shew 
how  throughly  and  effectually  he  dischai^^  this 
office;  which  will  plainly  appear  by  considering 
briefly  what  those  things  were,  which,  as  ^  prophet, 
he  performed :  aU*  Which  are  redudble  to  these  six 
heads. 
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First,  He  made  a  fiiU  declaration  of  his  Father's 
will  to  the  world. 

Secondly,  He  proved  and  confirmed  what  he  had 
declared  by  miracles. 

Thirdly,  He  gave  a  perfect  example  of  obedience 
to  what  he  had  declared  and  proved  to  be  his  Far 
ther's  will. 

Fourthly,  He  sealed  his  declaration  with  his  own 
blood. 

Fifthly,  He  instituted  an  order  of  men  to  preach 
what  he  had  declared  to  the  world. 

Sixthly,  He  sent  his  holy  Spirit,  when  he  left  the 
world,  to  recollect  and  explain  to  those  men  what  he 
had  declared,  and  to  enable  them  also  to  prove  and 
assert  it  by  miracles. 

I.  He  made  a  full  declaration  of  his  Father's  will 
to  the  world,  viz.  in  those  sermons,  parables,  and 
discourses  of  his,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  four 
evangelists,  in  which  the  whole  will  of  God  concern- 
ing the  way  and  method  of  our  salvation  is  fully 
and  perfectly  revealed.  For  thus  St.  Paul  declares 
to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  that  he  had 
kept  hack  nothing  that  was  prqfitahle/pr  them^  but 
had  testified  both  to  the  Jews  and  Greeks  repent^ 
ance  towards  God^  and  Jaith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  Acts  xx.  20,  SI.  and  verse  27.  he  tells 
them,  that  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  them 
all  the  counsel  of  Grod.  Now  it  is  certain  that  this 
whole  counsel  of  Crod^  which  he  had  preached,  was 
only  that  account  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and  ac- 
tions which  St.  Luke  gives  us  in  his  Gospel,  who,  as 
Irenaeus  tells  us,  was  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  and  did 
compile  into  one  book  that  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  had  taught  and 
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delivered :  and  if  so,  then  the  whole  counsel  qf  God 
must  be  contained  in  this  Gospel.  And  accordingly 
St.  Luke  tells  bis  Theopbilus  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Grospel,  That  Jbrasmuch  a>s  many  had  set  forth  a 
declaration  of  these  things  that  were  surely  beUev^ 
ed  among  Christians ;  it  seemed  good  unto  him  also, 
having  had  a  perfect  understanding  qf  fdl  tikings 
from  thefirsty  to  write  them  down  in  order,  that  he 
might  know  the  certainty  qf  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed.  From  whence  I  infer,  that, 
supposing  that  St.  Luke  performed  what  he  promifr- 
ed,  his  Gospel  must  contain  a  full  declaration  of  the 
Christian  religion.  For,  first,  by  promising  to  give 
an  account  of  those  things  that  were  surely  believed 
among  Christians,  he  engaged  himself  to  give  an  en- 
tire account  of  Christianity ;  unless  we  will  suppose 
that  there  were  some  parts  of  Christianity  which 
the  Christians  of  that  time  did  not  surely  believe. 
Secondly,  in  promising  to  give  an  account  of  those 
things  of  which  he  had  perfect  understanding  from 
the  first,  and  in  which  his  Theopbilus  had  been  in- 
structed,  he  also  engaged  himself  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  whole  religion,  unless  we  will  suppose 
that  there  were  some  parts  of  this  religion  which 
St.  Luke  did  not  perfectly  understand,  and  in  which 
Theopbilus  had  not  been  before  instructed.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  three  other  evangelists,  viz. 
that  their  Gospels  do  severally  contain  all  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  Christianity ;  though  the  last  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  written  upon  a  more  particular 
design,  viz.  more  fuUy  to  explain,  than  any  of  the 
former  evangelists  had  done,  the  article  of  the  di- 
vinity and  eternal  generation  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God.     And  if  the  whole  of  religion  be  contained 
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in  these  Gospels,  which  are  only  histories  of  our 
Saviour's  preaching  and  actions,  then  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  he  made  a  full  revelation  of  Grod's 
will  to  the  world.  It  is  true  there  are  sundry  other 
divine  writings  annexed  to  these  Gospels,  which,  to- 
gether with  them,  complete  the  New  Testament, 
viz.  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostles ;  but  these 
pretend  not  to  declare  any  new  religion  to  the  world. 
For  as  for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  an 
historical  account  of  the  preparations  of  Christ's  mi- 
nisters, fbr  the  preaching  that  gospel  to  the  world 
which  he  had  taught  them,  and  of  the  way  and  me- 
thod of  their  procedure  in  it,  in  despite  of  all  those 
oppositions  they  met  with.  And  as  for  the  Epistles, 
they  are  partly  comments  and  enlargements  on  our 
Saviour's  actions  and  discourses,  and  partly  deci- 
sions of  such  controversies  as  arose  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  that  faith  which  our  Sa- 
viour had  before  declared  and  revealed;  but  in  all 
these  writings,  there  is  no  one  article  of  faith  but 
what  was  before  declared  and  defined  in  the  sermons 
and  discourses  of  our  Saviour.  And  then  as  for  the 
primitive  writers,  who  lived  in  or  near  the  apostolical 
age,  and  upon  that  account  had  much  greater  advan- 
tage of  understanding  the  truths  of  Christianity  than 
we  who  live  at  this  remote  distance,  they  are  at  best 
but  genuine  commentators  on  that  doctrine  which 
our  Saviour  first  taught,  and  his  apostles  afterwards 
more  fully  explained  to  the  world ;  but  as  for  de- 
claring any  new  doctrines,  or  defining  new  articles 
of  faith,  that  is  an  upstart  invasion  of  Christ's  pro- 
phetic office,  which  they  never  so  much  as  pretended 
to.  So  that  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  is  the  foun- 
tain from  whence  all  Christian  truth  is  derived,  as 
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containing  in  it  a  oomplete  and  entire  sum  of  God*s 
will  and  counsel  concerning  the  salvation  of  man'- 
kind. 

II.  As  he  taught  the  whole  will  of  God,  so  be 
proved  that  what  he  taught  was  the  will  of  God,  by 
sundry  miraculous  operations,  which  are  the  great 
evidences  by  which  God  always  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  his  divine  revelations,  and  which  of  all 
others  are  the  most  popular,  easy,  and  convincing 
proofs  that  can  be  given  of  them.  For  as  for  the 
prophets  themselves,  they  might  be  veij  well  as- 
sured that  thdr  enthusiasms  were  divine,  by  the  ve- 
hement impressions  they  made  on  their  minds,  whicb 
were  such  as  did  as  fully  satisfy  them  that  they  were 
from  God,  as  the  strokes  of  the  sunbeams  on  our 
eyes  do  us,  that  it  is  day  at  noon :  but  no  other  man 
could  be  satiitfied  that  what  they  spoke  was  by  dU 
vine  inspiration,  without  either  being  divinely  in- 
spired lumself,  or  confirmed  by  them  in  the  belief  of 
it  by  some  miraculous  sign  of  the  divine  power ; 
which  latter  was  the  way  by  which  the  propheta  of 
old  did  (H'dinarily  confirm  their  doctrines,  when  they 
delivered  any  thing  new  to  the  world.  And  accord- 
ingly, though  our  Saviour  had  all  along  suflSiciently 
confirmed  his.  doctrines  to  the  Jews  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  this  confirmation  of 
his  miracles  he  more  particularly  insists  on  and 
appeals  to :  thus  John  x.  25.  The  works^  saith  he, 
that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name^  they  testify  of  me  : 
and  again,  ver.  37,  88.  If  I  do  not  the  works  qfmy 
Father 9  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  doy  though  ye 
believe  not  me^  believe  the  works.  And  herein  he 
places  the  inexcusable  sin  of  their  unbelief,  that  they . 
persisted  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  done  among 
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them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did^  John 
XV.  24.  And  indeed  well  he  might,  considering  the 
miraculous  powers  he  exerted  among  them  :  for  how 
often  did  he,  even  before  their  eyes,  subpoena  in 
whatsoever  was  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  sea,  to  give 
their  testimony  to  his  doctrine.  He  made  the  angels 
minister  to  him,  and  the  devils  tremble  and  fly  be^ 
fore  him ;  and  the  plants  and  animals,  the  winds  and 
seas  obeyed  him ;  and  health  and  sickness,  and  life 
and  death,  and  the  grave,  did,  by  their  obedience  to 
his  word,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
By  his  powerful  voice  he  shook  the  heavens,  and 
sent  down  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  followers ;  he  tore 
the  rocks,  and  opened  the  graves ;  and  at  his  com- 
mand the  bodies  of  his  saints  arose ;  and,  which  was 
more  miraculous  than  all,  he  raised  himself  the  third 
day  after  his  crucifixion,  and,  having  finished  his 
course  upon  earth,  ascended  triumphantly  into  hea^ 
ven,  in  the  view  of  a  numerous  assembly  of  specta- 
tors. All  which  were  such  illustrious  demonstra- 
tions of  his  being  inspired  by  God,  as  nothing  but  an 
incurable  infidelity  could  ever  be  able  to  withstand. 
But  what  pi'oper  arguments  these  miracles  of  his 
were  to  convince  men,  and  what  evidence  there  is  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  them,  will  be  shewn  at  large 
hereafter,  and  therefore  it  will  be  needless  at  present 
to  insist  any  farther  on  this  particular. 

III.  Therefore  as  a  prophet  he  gave  us  a  perfect 
example  of  obedience  to  that  which  he  had  declared 
and  proved  to  be  his  Father's  will.  He  did  not  only 
reveal  his  Father's  will  to  men's  ears  in  his  excellent 
sermons  and  discourses ;  but  he  also  set  it  forth  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  the  glorious  example  of  his  actions. 
Forwhat  he  taught  in  words,  he  exemplified  in  deeds; 
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and  his  conversation  was  a  lively  picture  of  his  doc- 
trine, wherein  all  that  huniility  and  self-denial,  that 
temperance  and  justice,  that  charity  and  heavenly- 
mindedness,  that  invincible  constancy  of  mind,  and 
generous  contempt  of  the  world,  which  he  taught 
mankind,  were  drawn  to  the  life,  and  expressed  in 
their  fairest  colours  and  proportions.    So  that  what 
he  taught  in  words,  he  taught  over  again  in  actions, 
and  explained  his  rules  still  by  his  own  examjde : 
for  his  conversation  was  all  along  a  most  genuine 
comment  and  paraphrase  on  his  religion ;  by  casting 
their  eyes  on  which,  those  who  did  not  fuUy  under- 
stand the  sense  of  his  precepts  by  his  words  might 
very  easily  expound  it  by  his  actions.     For  there  is 
no  doubt  but  a  good  example  doth  far  more  ef- 
fectually instruct  than  good  precepts;   because  it 
doth  not  only  express  the  same  virtues  that  the  pre- 
cepts enjoin,  but  also  expresses  them  with  much 
more  grace  and  emphasis.     For  whereas  precepts 
and  discourses  of  virtue  are  only  the  dead  pictures 
and  artificial  landscapes  and  descriptions  of  it,  a  vir- 
tuous example  is  virtue  itself,  informed  and  ani- 
mated, alive  and  in  motion,  exerting  and  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  all  its  natural  charms  and  graces.     And 
therefore,  as  we  know  a  man  much  better  when  we 
see  himself  alive  and  in  action,  than  when  we  only 
see  his  picture ;  so  we  understand  virtue  much  better 
when  we  see  it  living  and  acting  in  a  good  example, 
than  when  we  only  behold  it  described  and  pictured 
in  virtuous  precepts   and  discourses.     So  that  by 
giving  us  a  complete  and  perfect  example  of  piety 
and  virtue,  the  blessed  Jesus  hath  far  more  effectually 
instructed  us  in  our  duty,  than  by  all  those  heavenly 
sermons  which  he  preached  to  the  world;  because 
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his  whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a  continued  se- 
ries of  living  and  moving  virtue ;  or  rather,  it  was 
nothing  but  piety  and  virtue  acting  their  several 
parts   in   their  own  proper  forms,  and  exhibiting 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  all  their  natural 
graces.     And  as  the  holiness  of  his  life  did  most  ef- 
fectually instruct  men  in  their  duty,  so  it  could  not 
but  very  much  confirm  them  in  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  for  it  is  certain,  if  his  doctrine  were  false,  it 
was  not  a  simple  error,  but  a  downright  lie,  i.  e.  a 
known  and  wilful  falsehood;  because  it  depended, 
as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by,  upon  matters  of  fact, 
which  he  could  not  but  know  whether  they  were 
true  or  false.     So  that  if  these  facts  were  false,  he 
was  a  wilful  deceiver  in  affirming  them,  and  build- 
ing his  doctrines  upon  them.     But  how  could  he  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  lying,  whose  whole  life  was 
such  an   illustrious  example  of  goodness  and  un- 
spotted integrity  of  manners  ?   For  it  is  to  serve 
either  their  covetousness  or  ambition,  their  envy  or 
their  revenge,  that  men  turn  wilful  deceivers ;  none 
of  which  vices,  nor  so  much  as  the  least  appearance 
of  them,  are  visible  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  their 
contraries  continually  shone  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  actions ;  and  if  none  of  those  vices  ever  ap-^ 
peared  in  him  that  could  any  way  tempt  him  to  lie 
and  deceive,  it  is  not  only  unjust,  but  unreasonable 
to  suspect  him.     Thus  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  he 
not  only  instructed  men  in  his  Father's  will,  but  also 
confirmed  them  in  the  belief  of  it. 

IV.  As  a  prophet  also  he  sealed  his  doctrine  with 
his  blood,  which  is  the  highest  pledge  that  any  mor- 
tal can  give  of  his  truth  and  integrity.  While  he 
was  preaching  his  doctrine  to  the  world,  he  foresaw 
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all  along  that  he  must  either  recant  it  or  die  for  it ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  imaginable  that  he  would 
have  proceeded  to  divulge  it,  had  he  not  believed  it 
to  be  true.     For  what  man  in  his  wits  would  ever 
publish  a  lie  to  the  world,  when  he  knows  befi»e- 
hand  he  must  either  recant  it  with  shame,  or  assert 
and  maintain  it  with  hb  blood  ?  But  such  was  the 
nature  of  his  doctrine,  that  he  could  not  believe  it 
to  be  true,  unless  it  were  so ;  because  the  truth  or 
fidsehood  of  it  depended  upon  matters  of  finct,  where- 
in he  could  not  be  deceived ;  namely,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  that  he  came  down  from  him,  and 
had  dwelt  with  him  in  unspeakable  glory  and  hap- 
piness from  the  foundations  of  the  world,  John  xvii. 
K.  upon  the  truth  of  which  facts  depended  the  au- 
thority of  his  whole  doctrine ;    but  whether  these 
were  true  or  false  he  couM  not  be  ignorant,  if  he 
were  in  his  wits,  which  nobody  can  doubt  that  con- 
siders the  exactness  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
vrisdom  and  dependence  of  his  doctrine.     Now  if  he 
were  first  in  heaven,  and  was  sent  down  from  thence 
to  preach  to  the  world,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  and  whether  he  were 
or  no,  he  could  not  be  ignorant ;  if  he  were  not 
there,  he  not  only  died  with  a  wilful  lie  in  his  mouth, 
which  is  not  reasonably  imaginable  of  a  person  of  his 
unspotted  piety  and  virtue,  but  he  also  published  it 
to  the  world  in  his  life,  notwithstanding  he  knew  it 
to  be  a  lie,  and  foresaw  he  must  either  die  for  it,  or 
shamefully  recant  it,  which  is  not  imaginaUe  of  a 
person  of  his  wisdom  and  soundness  of  mind.     So 
that  considering  that  he  could  not  but  certainly  know 
whether  his  doctrine  were  true  or  false,  his  sealing 
it  with  his  blood  is  an  unanswerable  attestation  of 
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the  truth  of  it ;  and  accordingly  his  Uood  is  made  a 
great  testimony  of  the  truth  of  his  gospel,  IJphn 
V.  8.  and  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  he  witnessed  a  good 
confession  before  Pontius  Pilate j  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  that 
is,  in  affirming  before  Pilate  that  he  was  the  Son  qf 
God  and  King  of  the  Jews ;  eren  when  he  cer* 
tainly  foresaw  that  he  should  forfeit  his  life  by  it,  he 
took  it  upon  his  death,  that  he  had  preached  nothing 
but  the  truth  to  the  world. 

V.  As  a  prophet  he  also  instituted  an  order  of 
men  to  publish  and  declare  his  doctrine  to  the  world. 
Whilst  the  gift  of  prophecy  continued  in  the  Jewidi 
church,  there  were  certain  schools,  called  the  schools 
of  the  prophets^  in  which  men  were  trained  up  un- 
der some  great  and  eminent  prophets,  who  were  the 
masters  of  those  schools,  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  and  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue ;  that  so, 
being  educated  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  they  might 
be  the  better  disposed  and  qualified  to  receive  the. 
prophetic  influx,  and  deliver  God's  messages  to  the 
people.  For  out  of  these  schools  God  ordinarily 
called  those  persons  whom  he  employed  and  sent 
forth  to  prophesy  to  their  kings  and  people ;  and  ac« 
cordingly  our  Saviour,  when  he  began  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  in  his  own  person,  (which  from 
Malachi  till  then,  which  was  for  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years,  had  been  utterly  extinct,)  imme- 
diately erected  a  school  of  prophets,  consisting  of  his 
twelve  apostles  and  seventy  disciples,  to  whom,  as  it 
seems,  he  afterwards  added  thirty-eight  more,  (vide 
Acts  i.  15.)  over  whom  he  himself  presided  as  the 
great  Master-*prophet,  in  order  to  the  instructing 
their  minds  in  all  divine  vdsdom,  and  forming  their 
manners  by  the  strictest  rules  of  piety  and  virtue ; 
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that  80,  whenever  occasion  required,  they  mig^t  be 
duly  qualified  to  prophesy  to  the  world.  And  ac- 
cordingly, as  those  ancient  masters  of  the  prophetic 
schools  had  ordinarily  their  scholars  personally  at- 
tending on  them,  and  upon  emergent  occasions  did 
frequently  send  them  forth  as  their  ministers  upon 
prophetic  messages,  (vide  2  Kings  ix.  1.  and  1  Kings 
XX.  35.)  so  our  blessed  Saviour  kept  his  in  ordinary 
attendance  about  him,  that  so  they  might  hear  his 
doctrine,  and  see  his  miradesi  and  observe  his  con- 
versation; and  upon  particular  occasions  he  sent 
them  forth  as  his  ministering  disciples  to  prophesy 
in  his  name,  (vide  Luke  x.  1.)  And  out  of  this  pro- 
phetic school  of  our  Saviour  the  primitive  prophets 
of  our  religion  were  called,  and  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel  through  the  world.  For  that  his  gospel 
might  be  taught  through  all  succeeding  ages  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  he  first  erected  his  sacred  school, 
and  when  he  was  to  leave  it,  he  deposited  a  standing 
commission  in  the  hand  of  his  twelve  apostles,  whom 
he  ordained  to  preside  in  it  in  his  room,  by  which 
he  empowered  them,  not  only  to  ordain  and  send 
forth  the  present  disciples  of  it,  viz.  the  presbyters 
and  deacons,  to  teach  his  gospel  to  all  nations,  but 
also  to  derive  down  the  same  authority  to  their  suc- 
cessors through  all  generations  to  come ;  Far  as  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  saith  he,  so  seiut  I  you,  John 
XX.  21.  and  as  he  sent  them,  so  they  still  sent 
others,  and  so  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  succession 
hath  this  commission  been  handed  and  derived  from 
one  generation  to  another;  the  bishops,  who  next 
succeeded  the  apostles  in  presiding  over  the  sacred 
school,  not  only  still  ordaining  other  bishops  to  suc- 
ceed them,  but  also  still  admitting  other  presbyters 
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and  deacons,  who  are  as  the  disciples  of  that  school, 
to  minister  under  them  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  Thus  Christ,  as  the  great  prophet  of  the 
church,  hath  erected  a  standing  prophetic  school,  or 
order  of  men,  authoritatively  to  teach  and  declare  his 
gospel  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  world. 

VI.  And  lastly,  as  he  was  a  prophet,  he  ako  sent 
his  holy  Spirit,  when  he  left  the  world,  to  recollect 
and  explain  to  his  disciples  the  doctrine  he  had 
taught  them^  and  to  enable  them  also  to  prove  and 
assert  it  by  miracles.  For,  as  EUas,  the  great  pro- 
phet of  Israel,  when  he  was  snatched  up  into  heaven, 
let  drop  his  mantle,  and,  with  that,  derived  that 
Holy  Spirit  on  his  disciple  Elisha,  by  which  he  pro* 
phesied  and  wrought  his  miracles;  so  Jesus,  the 
great  prophet  of  the  world,  when  he  ascended  into 
heaven,  derived  that  divine  Spirit  upon  his  apostles 
and  disciples,  by  which  he  himself  prophesied,  and 
confirmed  his  prophecies  by  miraculous  evidences 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  {vide  eupra,  p.  303,  303, 
&c.)  For,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended^ 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  not  only  on  the  apostles,  but 
also  upon  the  rest  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples 
of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  i.  15.  For  of  these  consist- 
ed the  prophetic  school  of  our  Saviour,  who,  in  all 
probability,  separated  them^  while  he  was  yet  upon 
^  earth,  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  to  be  the  he- 
ralds and  preachers  of  his  gospel  to  the  world :  and 
if  so,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  them  all,  as  well  as  on  the  apostles,  to 
qualify  them  for  that  work,  which,  together  with  the 
apostles,  they  had  been  foreordained  to.  Indeed,  as 
the  apostles  were  placed  in  a  higher  station  than  any 
of  the  rest,  as  being  authorized  by  Christ  to  super- 
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intend  and  preside  over  them»  so  they  received  a  pe* 
culiar  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  none  of  the 
rest  communicated  with  them ;  and  that  was  confer- 
ingy  by  imposition  of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
others.   For  so,  in  Acts  viii.  we  find  that  when  Philip 
had  converted  the  people  of  Samaria,  he  could  not 
V  confer  the  Holy  Ghost  on  them,  but  Peter  and  Jdm 
are  sent  thither  for  that  purpose;  who  laid  their 
hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the  HoUf 
Ghost,reT.  17.  Now,  by  thus,  deriving  his  holy  Spirit 
on  his  apostles  and  disciples,  the  blessed  Jesus  still 
proceeded  by  them  to  prophesy  to  the  world,  till, 
through  their  ministry,  he  had  fully  consummated 
his  prophetic  office,  and  revealed  and  explained  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel.     For  till  such  time  as 
the  whole  New  Testament  was  complete,  his  mini- 
sters generally  preached  by  the  immediate  inspire^ 
^j^n  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  as  I  have  shewn  at 
'  large,  p.  304.  &c.  not  only  recollected  to  their  memo- 
ries those  doctrines  which  Christ  himself  had  taught 
them,  but  also  explained  them  fully  to  their  minds, 
and  thereby  enabled  them  to  explain  them  fully  to 
the  world ;  and  when  this  was  once  finished,  and  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel  committed  to  writing, 
and  collected  into  a  volume,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
was  withdrawn  from  the  ministers  of  Christianity ; 
who  were,  from  thenceforth,  obliged  to  supply  the 
want  of  it  by  their  own  study  and  industry.     For 
now,  the  gospel  being  fully  revealed,  there  needed 
no  farther  revelation ;  and  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  re- 
veal over  again  to  men's  minds  what  he  had  plainly 
enough  revealed  already,  and  set  before  their  eyes, 
would  have  been  but  actum  agere^  to  multiply  ac- 
tions to  no  purpose.    Whilst  the  gospel  lay  hid  in 
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the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  out  of  the  reach  and  pro^ 
qpeet  of  human  understandings^  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  immediately  reveal  it  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  declare  it  to  the 
world ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  have 
been  known  to  mankind;  but  when  once  he  had 
fully  revealed  it  to  them,  and  declared  it  by  them, 
and  transmitted  their  declaration  by  a  standing'scrip-^ 
ture  to  all  succeeding  generations;  to  what  end 
should  he  still  proceed  to  make  new  revelations  of 
it,  unless  it  were  to  gratify  men's  sloth  and  idleness, 
and  excuse  them  from  the  trouble  of  searching  and  -  ^; 
studying  that  scripture  in  which  he  had  taken  care  '^ 
to  transmit  his  gospel  to  them  ?  But  though  that 
blessed  Spirit  has  never  been  wanting  to  mankind  in 
any  necessary  assistance,  yet,  when  once  he  hath  put 
things  within  our  own  power,  he  always  expects  that 
we  should  do  them,  and  not  sit  still  with  our  hands 
in  our  pockets,  expecting  that  he  should  do  them  for 
us.  Since  therefore,  by  transmitting  to  us  the  scrips 
ture,  he  hath  put  it  within  the  power  of  its  mini-- 
sters  to  understand  and  teach  the  gospel,  he  expects 
that  they  should  exercise  that  power  in  a  diligent 
study  of  those  things  which  lead  to  the  true  under-" 
standing  of  religion,  and  not  depend  upon  new  reve* 
lations  for  the  understanding  of  that  which  he  hath 
already  sufficiently  revealed  to  them.  For  thus,  till 
the  whole  Old  Testament  was  finished,  God  conti- 
nued the  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  Jewish  church, 
after  which  he  immediately  withdrew  it,  and  wholly 
remitted  his  people  to  the  conduct  of  the  priests 
and  Levites;  who,  in  their  forty-eight  cities,  which 
were  so  many  universities  for  their  education  in  di* 
vine  learning,  diligently  read  and  studied  the  law, 
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and  thereby  accomplished  themselves  to  preach  and 
explain  it  to  the  people.  And  in  like  manner  Gcyl 
continued  the  same  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  Chrisr 
tian  church,  till  the  whole  New  Testament  was  re- 
vealed and  written,  and  copies  of  it  dispersed  through 
aU  the  churches ;  and  from  henceforth  the  Spirit  of 
IHTophecy  ceased,  and  in  the  room  of  its  first  inspired 
ministers  there  succeeded  an  ordinary  standing  mi- 
nistry, who,  by  their  learning  and  industry,  and 
diligent  search  of  scripture,  were  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  immediate  revelation,  and  qualify  themselves 
to  teach  and  instruct  the  several  flocks  that  were 
committed  to  their  charge.  In  short,  therefore^  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  remained  upon  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  till  such  time  as  it  had  fully  revealed  and 
clearly  explained  the  gospel  to  them ;  and  wh^i  this 
Was  done,  and  they  had  transmitted  its  revelations 
to  writings,  there  could  be  no  farthar  need  of  it,  un- 
less it  be  supposed  either  that  he  had  not  sufficiently 
revealed  the  gospel  to  them,  or  that  he  hath  some 
new  gospel  to  reveal.  And  thus  you  see  what  it  is 
that  our  Saviour  had  done  in  the  discharge  of  his 
prophetic  office.  And  considering  all,  I  know  not 
what  farther  he  could  have  added  to  complete  and 
perfect  it,  and  to  render  his  prophecy  effectual  to 
teach  and  instruct  the  world.  So  that  if,  after  all 
these  mighty  performances,  we  still  remain  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  the  blame  of  it  wholly  redounds 
upon  ourselves;  for  he  hath  in  all  respects  abun- 
dantly performed  his  part  towards  the  enlightening 
of  the  world,  and  chalked  out  to  us  the  way  to  our 
happiness  with  such  plain  and  visible  lines,  that  if 
we  are  but  willing  to  walk  in  it,  we  cannot  mistake 
or  wander  from  it ;  but  if  we  will  be  so  suiHne  and 
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n^ligent,  as  to  concern  ourselres  no  moi^  about  it 
than  if  it  Were  only  a  fanciftil  description  of  the  road 
to  Utopia,  or  the  Mghway  to  the  world  in  the  moon, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  be  throughly  acquainted 
with  it,  how  plainly  soever  it  is  described.  It  is 
true,  there  are  some  doctrines  in  Christianity  which 
are  not  so  clearly  revealed,  but  that  the  most  honest 
minds  may  be  mistaken  about  them ;  but  then  thes^ 
are  such  as  are  far  remote  from  the  necessary  and 
fundamental  articles  upon  which  our  salvation  de- 
pends, all  which  are  so  clearly  and  distinctly  re« 
vealed,  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  perverse  will,  that 
is  either  prejudiced  against  them  by  some  sinfiil  af« 
fection,  or  through  a  profane  disregard  of  €rod  and 
religion  utterly  unconcerned  about  them,  can  hinder 
men  from  apprehending  them ;  and  if,  when  the  di- 
vine light  shines  so  clearly  round  about  them,  men 
will  be  so  obstinate  as  to  shut  their  eyes  against  it,  it 
is  at  their  own  eternal  peril ;  and  they  are  as  justly 
accountable  for  their  ignorance,  as  if  they  had  sinned 
against  the  clearest  knowledge.  For  this^  saith  our 
Sttviour,  John  iii.  19-  is  the  condemnation  of  the 
ivorldf  that  Ught  is  come  intbike  worlds  and  men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light.  If  therefore^ 
through  any  wicked  prejudice  against  the  truth,  0t 
through  a  profane  n^ect  to  inquire  after  it,  we 
continue  ignorant  of  it,  this  will  be  no  excuse  at  all 
for  our  sinning  against  it ;  but  we  shall  be  as  -cer* 
tainly  condemned  for  our  affecting  ignorance,  and 
loving  darkness  more  than  Ught,  as  if  we  had  sin-^ 
ned  against  the  clearest  light  and  conviction.  For 
what  a  monstrous  instance  is  it  of  stupidity  and  im- 
piety together,  to  shut  our  eyes  against  that  light 
which  is  of  such  infinite  moment  to  us,  and  which 
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the  Son  of  God  thought  worth  his  while  to  come 
down  from  heaven  to  reveal  to  us !  What  is  this,  but 
to  tell  him  to  his  face,  that,  if  be  had  pleased,  he 
might  have  spared  his  pains,  and  not  have  come  so 
far  on  such  an  impertinent  errand,  as  is  not  worth  a 
man's  while  to  listen  to!  O  prodigious  supineness 
and  stupidity !  that  men,  who  are  so  inquisitive  about 
the  little  affairs  of  this  life,  as  that  when  they  re- 
ceive but  a  letter,  in  which  they  imagine  any  of  their 
worldly  interests  are  concerned,  they  cannot  forbear 
one  moment  breaking  it  open  and  perusing  the  con- 
tents of  it,  should  yet  receive  a  message  from  the 
God  of  heaven  by  his  own  Son,  in  which  their  ever- 
lasting happiness  or  misery  is  concerned,  and  take 
no  notice  of  it ;  but  let  it  lie  by  them  day  after  day, 
without  ever  inquiring  into  the  contents  of  it,  or 
taking  the  least  care  and  pains  to  inform  themselves 
about  it.  Good  God!  what  reverence  have  these 
wretched  creatures  for  thee,  or  what  r^ard  for 
themselves,  that  can  thus  receive  thy  messages,  and 
with  them  their  own  eternal  fate,  with  the  same  un«- 
concem  and  indifferency  as  they  would  the  most  im- 
pertinent tales  of  Bedlam !  Wherefore,  as  we  regard 
either  God  or  our  own  souls,  let  us  from  henceforth 
be  persuaded  seriously  to  attend  to  this  great  and 
momentous  revelation  of  our  Saviour,  and  throughly 
to  inform  our  minds  with  its  doctrines  and  precepts ; 
for  which  end  let  us  avoid,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
busying  and  entertaining  our  thoughts  with  nice  and 
curious  speculations,  or  remote  and  disputable  opi- 
nions ;  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  study  of  things 
upon  which  our  eternal  life  and  happiness  depends, 
viz.  of  the  duties  which  the  gospel  exacts  and  re- 
quires of  us,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  presses 
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and  enforces  them ;  which  when  once  we  have  digest- 
ed into  a  clear  and  distinct  scheme  of  practical  know- 
ledge, that  will  be  a  standing  light  to  our  wills  and 
affections,  by  which  we  shall  always  see  our  way  be- 
fore us,  and  be  secured  from  wandering  into  danger- 
ous errors,  and  at  length  safely  conducted  to  eternal 
light  and  happiness. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  Christ* 8  priestly  office. 

JLn  treating  of  which  great  and  momentous  argu- 
ment, I  shall  endeavour,  first,  to  shew  what  the  an- 
cient priesthood  was,  and  in  what  acts  it  consisted : 
secondly,  to  prove  that  the  ancient  priesthood  in  its 
proper  acts  was  a  type  and  figure  of  the  priesthood 
of  our  Saviour :  thirdly,  to  explain  the  priesthood 
and  priestly  acts  of  our  Saviour,  corresponding  to  that 
ancient  priesthood,  in  which  they  were  prefigured. 

First,  What  the  ancient  priesthood  was,  and  in 
what  acts  it  consisted.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  matters  which  concerned  him- 
self alone,  every  man  was  his  own  priest.  For  thus 
in  sacrificing  to  God  upon  their  01^  particular  ac- 
counts, both  Cain  and  Abel  officiated  fyr  themselves; 
but  in  family  sacrifices,  the  father  of  the  family  was 
the  priest,  as  is  evident  by  Noah  and  Job,  Gen.  viii. 
20.  Job  i.  5.  And  when  families  were  multiplied 
into  tribes  and  greater  societies,  the  prince  of  each 
society  was  also  the  supreme  priest  of  it ;  and  hence, 
before  Aaron  was  consecrated,  Moses,  who  was  the 
prince  of  Israel,  officiated  also  as  the  priest  in  that  so- 
lemn sacrifice  by  which  the  covenant  with  Israel  was 
confirmed,  Exod.  xxiv.  6.     And  long  before  Moses, 
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Mdchusedek»  king  of  Salem^  was  also  priest  qfths 
maet  high  Crod,  Gen.  xiy.  18.  And  it  is  evident,  that 
originaUj  kings  were  jthe  high  priests  of  their  coun- 
tries.  For  so  Aristotle  observes,  that  ijuwafrxfh  kcu 
kpaT€V€if,  to  rule  and  eacfjfice  were  offices  conjoined 
in  the  same  person,  J^olit.  1.  iii.  So  also  Virgil, 
jEn.  3. 

Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominiim,  Phcebique  sacerdos: 
i.  e.  **  Anius,  in  the  same  person,  was  king  of  men  and 
**  priest  of  Phoebus:*'  upon  which  Servius  hath  this 
note.  Sane  nuyarum  h^BC  erat  cansuetudo,  ut  rex 
eseei  etiam  eacerdoe  vel  potttifex ;  <^  It  was  a  custom 
«  among  the  ancients,  that  the  king  should  be  also 
^  priest  or  high  priest."  Which  custom  was  continued 
for  a  long  while  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  was  de- 
rived to  the  Greeks,  and  frran  them  to  the  Romans ; 
for  so  Plut.  Qfuse^.  Rom.  p.  %1Q.  teUs  us :  To  voXoMoy  oi 

fiojffiXug  ra  vAciora  kou  /Aeyirra  t«w  iepHv  Upw^f  kcu  to^  6v^ 
a!a(  Uv&y  auroi  fjuera  riv  tepi^gVy  hru  Se  6vk  l/xerpio^oy,  oAA' 
l^crav  vK^f^ff^oatoi  kcu  fiapelf,  r«ly  /Acy  *EAA^v«y  ol  vXeSrroi  Y^ 
i^ova-Uaf  aurStf  vepteXofWMu  fjiav^if  ro  9v€tv  roi^  OeoTg  aveAivon^ 

i.  e.  ^^  Of  old,  kings  performed  the  most  and  greatest 
parts  of  the  sacred  rites,  and,  togetJier  with  the 
priests,  sacrificed  the  victims ;  but  upon  their  ex- 
ceeding their  due  bounds,  and  taking  upon  them  to 
domineer  proudly  and  ui^ustly,  maokj  of  the  Greeks 
**  took  from  them  all  their  civil  power,  and  only  left 
<^  them  their  authority  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods :  but 
<<  the  Romans,"  as  he  goes  on,  *^  utterly  rejecting  their 
kings,  appointed  another  to  succeed  them  in  the 
high  priesthood,  whom  they  wholly  debarred  from 
intermeddling  with  secular  affairs."  Dionysius  Ha- 
licam.  speaking  of  the  power  of  kings,  expressly  tells 
us,  wfHrcv  fjiey  lepiv  km  Bvaiiv  iyyifjLouiav  eJjffVj  kcu  nearra  ii 
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jj^civov  mfBTticieu  ra  9po^  teov^  SersoT  i.  e.  ^  That  they 
had  the  government  of  all  sacrifices  and  sacred  rites, 
and  whatsoever  was  to  be  done  to  the  holy  gods 
was  done  by  them."  And  therefore  the  reason  why 
Melchizedek  here  is  more  particularly  taken  notice 
of  under  the  character  of  a  king  and  priest,  was  not 
because  there  was  no  other  kings  so  but  he,  but  per- 
haps because  all  other  kings  that  were  contemporary 
to  him  were  revolted,  to  idolatry,  so  that  he  only  re- 
mained a  priest  of  the  most  high  God.     And  in  be- 
ing a  king  and  priest  together,  he  was  a  type  of  our 
Saviour,  who  was  a  priest,  not  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  Heb.  v. 
10.     For  in  Aaron  the  priestly  office  was  separated 
from  the  kingly,  which  latter  remained  in  Mosed^ 
after  he  by  the  command  of  God  had  devolved  the 
priesthood,  which  was  originally  in  himself,  upon 
his  brother  Aaron ;  and  so,  according  to  divine  insti- 
tution, the  priesthood  was  to  continue  in  the  fiimily 
of  Aaron,  separate  from  the  regal  power,  till  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  who  reunited  those  offices  in 
himself,  and  became  a  royal  priest  after  the  ancient 
order  of  MekhizeddL.     For  upon  the  separation  of 
these  offices  none  could  be  a  priest  of  the  Aaronical 
order,  but  such  as  were  descended  from  the  family  of 
Aaron ;  and  therefore  Christ  could  not  be  a  priest  of 
that  order,  because  he  descended  from  the  family  of 
Judah ;  and  being  of  the  royal  lineage,  be  resumed 
the  priestly  office  from  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  join- 
ed it  to  the  kingly  office  again,  with  which  it  was 
originally  united ;  by  which  he  abrogated  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Aaronical  order,  and  in  its  room  restored 
the  ancient  Melchizedekan  or  royal  priesthood.  And 
hence  the  author  to  the   Hebrews  observes,  that 
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Christ  pertainetk  to  another  tribe,  of  which  no  num 
gave  attendance  at  the  altar ;  for  it  ie  evident  that 
our  Lord  sprang  out  ofJudah,  of  which  tribe  Mo^ 
ees  spake  nothing  concerning  the  priesthood,  Heb. 
vii.  IS,  14.  and  therefore,  by  being  a  priest  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe  from  that  to  which  the  Aaronical  order 
was  confined,  he  disannulled  that  order,  and  erected 
another  in  the  room  of  it,  viz.  the  ancient  order  of 
Melchizedek,  which  was  before  the  AaronicaL 
Hence  St.  Ambrose  in  loc.  Et  quomodo  translaium 
est  sacerdotium  f  Ex  tribu  ad  tribum,  de  eacerdo^ 
taU  ad  regalem,  ut  eadem  ipsa  sit  regalis  et  sacer- 
dotaiis:  et  intuere  mysterium ;  primumjuit  regale 
sacerdotium  Melchizedek,  secundum  consequent 
Uam  hujus  sermonis ;  secundum  etiam  fait  ^sacer^ 
dotale  in  Aaron;  tertium  in  Christo  fuit  iterum 
regale :  L  e.  **  How  was  the  priesthood  translated  ? 
Why,  from  one  tribe  to  another,  viz.  from  the  sacer- 
dotal io  the  regal,  that  so  it  might  be  both  regal 
"  and  sacerdotal :  and  this  is  the  mystery  ;  the  first 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek  was  regal ;  the  secopd 
was  sacerdotal  in  Aaron ;  the  third  was  regal  again 
in  Christ."  For  that  which  distinguished  the  Mel- 
chizedekan  from  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  was  not, 
as  some  imagine,  the  difference  of  their  sacrifice,  viz. 
that  Melchizedek  sacrificed  only  inanimate  things, 
whereas  Aaron  sacrificed  animals  also:  for  that 
Melchizedek  sacrificed  there  is  no  doubt,  because  he 
was  priest  of  the  most  high  God ;  but  that  he  sa- 
crificed inanimate  things  only,  such  as  bread  and 
wine,  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  in  scripture : 
only  it  is  said,  that  when  he  met  Abraham,  he 
brought  forth  bread  and  wine.  Gen.  xiv.  18.  that  U^ 
to  refresh  Abraham's  soldiers  after  their  battle  with 
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Chedorlaomer,  as  the  manner  was  in  those  countries, 
(vide  Deut.  xxiii.  4.  and  Judges  viii.  15.  and  vi.  15.) 
And  what  is  all  this  to  his  sacrificing  ?  But  that  he 
sacrificed  animate  as  well  as  inanimate  things,  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  because  animal  sacrifices  were  generally 
used  before  the  institution  of  the  Aaronical  priest- 
hood, (and  it  is  very  improbable  that  he,  who  was  so 
eminently  the  priest  of  the  most  high  Grod,  should 
never  offer  the  accustomed  sacrifices,)  but  also  be- 
cause Christ's  sacrifice  was  an  animate  one,  who  was 
a  priest  after  Melchizedek's  order,  and  not  of  the  or- 
der of  Aaron,  Heb.  vii.  11.  so  that  if  the  difierence 
between  these  two  orders  consisted  in  this  difierence 
of  their  sacrifice,  Christ  must  be  rather  a  priest  of 
the  Aaronic  than  the  Melchizedekan  order.  And 
how  could  the  acts  of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  be 
typical  of  our  Saviour's,  which  is  Melchizedekan,  as 
the  scripture  all  along  makes  them,  if  they  were  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  of  Melchizedek?  how 
could  Aaron's  bloody  sacrifice  be  typical  of  our  Sa- 
viour's priesthood,  which  was  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek, if  Melchizedek's  priesthood  admitted  no 
bloody  sacrifice  ?  As  to  the  acts  of  their  priesthood 
therefore,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
these  two  orders  were  the  same;  but  in  this  they  ap- 
parently differed,  that  whereas  the  regal  power  was 
united  to  Melchizedek's  priesthood,  it  was  wholly  se- 
parated from  Aaron's,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
first  high  priest  in  the  world  that  was  not  a  king  as 
well  as  a  priest.  The  priestly  acts  therefore  of  these 
two  different  orders  being  the  same,  we  shall  better 
understand  the  nature  of  our  Saviour's  priesthood, 
though  it  be  of  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  by  the  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  Aaronical,  than  by  that  of  the 
Melchizedekan  order ;  because  the  former  is  far  more 
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dirtinct  and  particular  than  the  latter.  For  of  the 
acts  and  functions  of  Mdchieedek's  jNiestliood  theie 
is  very  little  mention  in  scripture,  whereas  tbosie  of 
Aaron*s  are  described  at  large  in  all  their  particular 
rites  and  circumstances.  The  priestly  office  there- 
fore in  general  consists  in  officiating  for  sinful  tnen 
with  Ood,  in  order  to  the  reconciling  ctf  God  to  tbem, 
and  obtaining  for  them  his  fovour  and  benedictioD. 
To  which  end  there  are  two  c^ces  necessary  to  be 
performed:  forst,  to  offer  sacrifice  for  them,  and 
thereby  to  make  some  fitting  reparation'  to  God  for 
their  past  sins  and  provocations ;  secondly,  to  present 
that  sacrifice  to  God,  and  in  the  virtue  and  merit  of 
it  to  intercede  with  Grod  in  their  behalf,  in  order  to 
the  restoring  thetn  to  his  grace  and  fovour.  And  ac» 
oordingly  we  read  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  who  of 
all  their  other  priests  was  the  most  perfect  type  and 
representative  of  Christ  in  his  priestly  office ;  and  this 
more  especially  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  die 
great  day  of  expiation,  that  on  this  day  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  beast  to  the  door  of  the  taberna- 
cle, which  was  set  apart  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  to  kill  it  there  with  his  own  hands ;  by 
which  action  he  did,  as  the  people's  representative, 
offer  a  life  to  God,  as  a  reparation  for  those  manifold 
sins,  by  which  they  had  justly  forfeited  their  own 
lives  to  him ;  after  which  he  was  to  take  the  blood  of 
it,  and  present  it  before  the  Lord  in  the  holy  of  ho* 
lies,  sprinkling  it  seven  times  with  his  finger  upon 
and  before  the  mercy-seat,  by  which  action  he  inter- 
ceded with  God  to  accept  that  blood  in  lieu  of  the 
forfeited  lives  of  the  people;  and  accordingly,  the 
whole  performance  is  called  malting  an  atonement 
for  the  chUdren  of  Israel  for  all  tlieir  shis  once  a 
yeoTi  Lev.  xvL  34.    But  for  the  fuUer  explication  of 
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the  priestly  office,  it  is  necessary  we  should  briefly 
explain  these  two  essential  acts  of  it,  viz.  of  sam^- 
ficing,  and  presenting  the  sacrifice  to  God  by  way  of 
intercession  for  the  people. 

As  for  the  first  of  these,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
every  high  priest  is  ordained  to  qffer  gifts  and 
sacrifices^  Heb«  viii.  3.  And  that  he  is  ordained 
for  men  in  things  pertaining  unto  Grod^  that  he 
may  qffier  both  gifts  and  sacr^fi^es  for  sin,  Heb.  ▼• 
1.  It  is  true  indeed,  to  sacrifice,  in  a  strict  senses 
i.  e.  to  kill  the  sacrifice,  seems  not  to  have  been  ao 
peculiar  to  the  priestly  office,  as  to  present  the  Mood 
of  the  sacrifice  before  the  Lord  by  way  of  interoesp 
sion,  the  latter  of  which  was  so  appropriate  to  the 
priesthood^  as  that  it  was  never  allowed,  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever,  for  any  but  a  priest  to  perform 
it ;  but  as  for  killing  the  sacrifice,  it  seems  that  not 
only  the  priests,  but  sometimes  the  Le^ites,  (vide 
2  Chron.  xxx.  17.)  yea,  and  sometimes  the  people 
themselves,  were  allowed  to  perform  it,  (vide  Lev.  iv<. 
24,  39,  83.)  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  Levites 
were  allowed  it  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  the 
people  only  in  private  and  particular  sacrifice ;  but 
in  the  public  and  general  expiation,  wherein  Christ's 
dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world  was  more  eminently 
expressed  and  represented,  not  only  the  presenting 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  but  the  killing  it  too,  was 
peculiarly  apjnropriated  to  the  priesthood.  So  that 
though  in  private  and  particular  expiations,  the 
people  had  a  right  to  sacrifice,  or  kill  the  victim,  yet 
in  all  public  ones,  such  as  our  Saviour's  was,  that 
right  was  incommunicably  inherent  in  the  priest- 
hood. Now  the  killing  of  those  sacrifices  which 
were  designed  for  expiations  of  sin,  was  a  transfer^ 
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ring  of  punishment  from  the  people  to  the  victim : 
for,  you  must  know»  the  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  laws, 
viz.  civil  and  ritual ;  their  civil  laws  were  enforced^ 
according  to  their  strictest  sanction,  with  the  penalty 
of  death,  which  penalty,  in  many  cases  aUowed  by 
God,  admitted  of  this  mitigation,  that  the  life  of  a 
beast  should  be  accepted  in  exchange  for  the  for- 
feited life  of  the  ofiender.    Their  ritual  laws  woe 
enforce  with  the  penalty  of  l^al  undeanness,  and 
being  separated  upon  that  account  from  the  cm3g|re- 
gation  and  public  worship ;  which  penalty  also  was 
thus  far  relaxed,  that  if  they  offered  the  life  of  a 
beast  in  sacrifice,  their  undeanness  should  be  theneby 
purged,  and  themselves  restored  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public  worship.    In  both  which  cases,  the  sacri- 
fice was  evidently  substituted  to  suffer  for  the  of* 
fender ;  and  in  the  first  case  he  was  substituted  to 
suffer  that  very  punishment  which  the  offender  had 
incurred.    And  therefore  you  find  that  the  greater 
crimes  w^re  no  otherwise  to  be  expiated,  but  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender  himself,  whereas  for  lesser 
ones  the  blood  of  a  beast  was  accepted ;  which  is  a 
plain  argument,  that  that  punishment,  which  in 
greater  sins  was  exacted  of  the  criminal  himself,  was 
in  the  case  of  smaller  sins  transferred  from  the  cri- 
minal to  the  sacrifice,  and  that  the  punishment  of 
the  beast  was  instead  of  the  punishment  of  the  man. 
And  this  is  most  evident  in  the  case  of  the  scape 
goat,  who,  upon  the  high  priest's  laying  his  hands 
upon  his  head,  had  the  sins  of  the  people  transferred 
on  him,  and  was  thereby  so  polluted,  that  he  defiled 
the  man  that  led  him  into  the  wilderness ;  who  was 
therefore  obliged,  before  he  returned  to  the  camp» 
to  lustrate  himself  by  washing  his  clothes,  and 
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bathing  his  flesh  in  water ^  Lev.  xvi.  26.     And  so 
also  those  expiatory   sacrifices,   whose   blood   was 
carried  into  the  holj  place,  and  their  bodies  burnt 
without  the  camp,  had  the  sins  of  the  people  so  im- 
puted to  them,  and  were  so  defiled  by  that  imputa- 
tion, that  they  were  ordered  to  be  carried  without 
the  camp  immediately,  lest  they  should  defile  the 
whole  congregation ;  and  those  who  carried  them 
out  and  burnt  them  were  so  far  actually  defiled  by 
them,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  return  to  the 
camp,  till  they  were  legally  purified;  which  is  a 
plain  argument,  that  in  these  sacrificial  expiations 
the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  people  was  transferred  upon 
the  sacrifice,  and  consequently,  that  the  death  of 
these  sacrifices  was  instead  of  the  death  of  those 
criminals ;   and  accordingly.  Lev.  xvii.  11.  we  are 
told,  that  it  is  the  bloody  i.  e.  the  sacrifice,  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.    And  indeed 
this  was  the  sense  which  all  nations  had  of  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  viz.  that  their  death  was  instead  of 
the  punishmei^t  due  to  the  offenders  that  offered 
them :  for  thus  the  Jews,  by  making  expiation,  ge- 
nerally understand  suffering  punishment  for  another, 
in  order  to  his  being  released  from  suffering  it  him* 
self.    For  thus  wherever  it  is  said  by  them,  Ecce  me 
in  expiationem^  the  meaning  is.  En  me  in  ^us  lo- 
cumy  ut  portem  iniquitates  yus^  i.  e.  ^^  I  stand  in 
'^  such  a  one's  place,  that  I  may  bear  his  iniquities ;'' 
and  so,  Ecce  me  in  expiationem  R.  ChiJ€B  etfilio^ 
rum  ejus,  i.  e.  Castigationes  qu(B  obveniunt  mihi 
sint  in  expiationem  R.  Chp^e  etflliorum  ejus,  "  Be- 
^^  hold  I  am  for  an  expiation  of  R.  Chijah  and  his 
*'  sons,"  i.  e.  "  Let  the  afflictions  that  happen  to  me 
**  be  for  an  expiation  of  R.  Chijah  and  his  sons."   So 
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when  aU  the  people  urere  to  say  to  the  high  priest, 
Simus  no8  expiatio  tua^  the  meaning  was.  In  nobu 
fiat  expiatio  tua,  nosque  subeamue  tmo  loco  quieqiUd 
tSn  evenire  debet :  **  Let  us  be  thy  expiation ;''  thafe 
is,  '*  Let  thy  expiation  be  made  upon  us,  and  let  ua 
^  undergo,  in  thy  stead,  whatsoever  evil  thou  hast 
^deserved;"  of  which  see  more,  Buxtorf.  Lexic 
Chald.  p.  1078.  And  accordingly  in  the  form  <rf 
prayer  they  used  at  the  killing  the  sacrifice,  thej 
plainly  expressed  the  substitution  of  it  in  the  room 
of  their  own  forfeited  lives ;  Obsecro,  Domne,  pee^ 
eavif  rebeUieJuit  &c-  ^*  O  Lord,  I  obsecrate,  I  have 
^<  sinned,  I  have  been  rebeUious,  I  have  acted  per- 
^  versely,  I  have  done  this  and  that  evil,  of  which  I 
<<  now  heartUy  repent ;  let  this  be  my  expiation,  and 
^'  let  those  evils  which  might  justly  fiedl  upon  my 
*'  head  fall  upon  the  head  of  my  sacrifice.**  Outram 
de  Sacrif.  p.  273.  And  so  also  for  the  Gentiles, 
JEueebiuSf  JDemonst.  1. 1.  tells  us,  that  they  looked 
upon  their  Xvrpa,  or  expiations,  as  rwv  o-^cSv  4^^  ean-l^ 
^Inrxflh  »<nf€f  ^pvjC^  ^^^  ^ho&ff  i*6*  ''that  their  lives 
«  were  a  commutation  for  the  lives  of  those  that 
**  offered  them,  as  one  should  say  a  life  for  a  life ;" 
and  accordingly  Porphjrry  tells  us,  that  the  first  ori- 
ginal of  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  r/W  Kmpoif  tf^vyiip 
earn  ^Inf^vf  ouTwiihov^y  L  6.  '*  Certain  occasions  requir- 
*^  ing  that  a  life  should  be  offered  for  a  life,"  Abstin. 
1. 4.  and  hence  they  were  wont  to  curse  the  sacri- 
fice, and  solemnly  to  imprecate  all  those  evils  on  it 
which  themselves  had  deserved;  vid.  Herod.  Eu^ 
terp.  et  Serv.  in  jEneid.  3.  From  all  which  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  this  priestly  act  of  sacri- 
ficing and  killing  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  was  nothing 
else  but  a  translating  the  punishment  that  was  due 
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to  the  offerer  from  his  person  to  his  victim  or  sacri- 
fice.   But  then. 

Secondly,  Besides  this,  another  sacerdotal  act  was 
presenting  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  to  God  by  way 
of  intercession  for  the  people :  for  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  slain,  the  priest  was  to  take  the  blood,  and 
sprinkle  some  of  it  round  about  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings;  and  the  rest  of  it,  say  the  Jews,  was 
poured  out  by  the  priest  on  the  south-side  floor  of 
the  altar;  where  there  were  two  holes,  through 
which  it  ran  into  a  channel  that  conveyed  it  into 
the  valley  of  Kidron;  but  in  the  sin  offerings  for 
the  high  priest  and  the  congregation,  he  was  to 
carry  the  blood  within  the  sanctuary,  and  to  sprinkle 
it  seven  times  before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  put  spme  of  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, after  which,  the  remainder  of  the  blood  was 
to  be  disposed  of,  as  was  said  before,  on  the  altar  <i|. 
burnt  offerings.  And  at  the  great  day  of  expiation, 
the  high  priest  himself,  having  slain  the  sacrifice, 
was  to  carry  the  blood  of  it  into  the  holy  of  holies^ 
and  there  with  his  finger  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  it 
seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat.  Now  this  sprin- 
kling of  the  blood  was  nothing  else  but  a  solemn 
presenting  of  the  life  of  the  sacrificed  animal  to  Grod, 
as  an  exchange  or  price  of  redemption  for  the  for- 
feited life  of  the  offender :  for  whatsoever  was 
offered  upon  the  altar  was  always  looked  upon  as 
religiously  presented  to  God ;  so  that  by  sprinkling 
the  blood  on  the  altar,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  life, 
and  therefore  is  sometimes  called  the  Itfe^  vid.  Gen. 
ix.  4.  the  life  was  solemnly  rendered  and  presented 
to  Grod  as  to  the  supreme  Lord  of  life  and  death ; 
and  the  meaning  of  this  tendry  was  to  move  God 
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by  way  of  intercession  to  accept  of  that  life  instead 
of  the  offender's,  which  was  forfeited  into  his  hands': 
for  since,  as  a  learned  author  of  our  own  hath  ob- 
served, all  divine  worship,  whether  natural  or  insti- 
tuted, was  either  to  implore  or  to  commemorate 
God's  grace  and  favour,  this  solemn  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  in  expiatory  sacrifices  must  necessarily  re- 
spect  the  imploring  of  God's  pardon  of  those  sins 
for  which  the  expiation  was  designed.  So  that  in 
performing  this  rite,  the  priest  was  a  silent  interces- 
sor with  God  in  the  behalf  of  the  people,  and  his  ac- 
tion was  a  solemn  deprecation,  of  which  this  was 
the  natural  language  and  meaning :  O  Lord,  I  be^ 
seech  thee,  be  merciful  to  these  guilty  supplicants, 
in  lieu  of  whose  blood,  which  I  acknowledge  is  justly 
forfeited  to  thee,  I  here  present  thee  the  life  of  this 
sacrificed  animal,  whose  blood  I  am  sprinkling  on 
iihy  altar ;  humbly  imploring  thee  to  accept  it  as  a 
ransom  for  their  lives ;  and,  in  consideration  of  it, 
to  release  them  from  that  mortal  penalty  in  which 
they  stand  bound  to  thy  justice.  Upon  which  inter- 
cession of  his,  God's  high  displeasure  was  atoned, 
and  the  priest  thereupon  authorized  to  bless  the 
people,  i.  e.  to  declare  that  God  was  appeased  and 
reconciled  to  them. 

And  thus  you  see  what  the  office  of  priesthood  is, 
and  in  what  acts  it  consists:  in  sum  therefore,  it 
consists  in  sacrificing  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  interceding  with  him,  in  the  virtue  of 
the  sacrifice,  to  be  propitious  and  merciful  to  them. 

I  proceed  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  shew  that 
both  these  acts  of  the  priestly  office  among  the  Jews 
were  designed  and  intended  by  God  for  types  and 
shadows  of  the  priesthood  of  our  Saviour.     For  as 
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for  the  first,  viz.  sacrificing,  the  scripture  plainly 
teUs  us,  that  it  was  instituted  for  a  typical  represen- 
tation of  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  For  so  the  au- 
thor  to  the  Hebrews  makes  the  sacrificed  body  of 
our  Saviour  to  answer  to  and  succeed  in  the  room 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  the 
true  antitype  of  those  types  and  shadows,  Heb.  x.  5, 
6.  &c.  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the  world, 
speaking  of  Christ,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  qffering 
thou  wotUdest  not,  hut  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me ;  that  is,  a  body  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  room  of 
that  former  sacrifice  and  offering :  in  burnt  qfferings 
and  sacrifices  thou  ha^t  had  no  pleasure.  Then 
said  he,  verse  9*  LOf  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God ; 
that  is,  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
and  thereby,  saith  he,  he  taketh  away  the  first,  that 
is,  those  typical  sacrifices,  thai  he  may  establish  the 
second,  that  is,  that  great  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body : 
for  so  it  follows,  verse  10.  By  the  which  will  we 
are  sanctified  through  the  qffering  of  the  body  qf 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.  In  which  words  he  plainly 
makes  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices  in  general  to  be 
types  and  figures  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  Sa- 
viour's death.  And  indeed,  as  those  sacrifices  were 
all  of  them  to  be  slain,  and  to  be  all  sound  and  im- 
maculate, they  were  so  far  forth  at  least  express 
types  of  our  Saviour,  both  as  to  his  death  and  un- 
spotted innocence  and  purity.  But  then,  as  for 
those  sacrifices  whose  bodies  were  burnt  without  the 
camp,  they  were  more  peculiarly  types,  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  our  Saviour's  sacrifice ;  because  they  had 
not  only  all  those  things  appertaining  to  them,  by 
which  the  other  sacrifices  represented  it,  but  besides 
that,  they  were  expiations  for  sin,  as  well  as  the  sa- 
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crifice  of  our  Saviour;  and  by  their  being  burnt 
without  the  camp  did  more  eminently  pre^ure  our 
Saviour's  being  crucified  without  the  dty.     Hence 
the  apostle,  Heb.  xiii.  10»  11,  12.  We  hate  an  altar ^ 
whereqfthey  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  tJke 
tabernacle :  for  the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose 
blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high 
priest  for  sin,  are  burnt  without  the  campf  kst 
they  should  pollute  the  congregation ;  as  being  de- 
filed and  cursed  upon  the  account  of  the  peoide's 
guilts  which  were  transferred  upon  them.     Where- 
fore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people 
with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate,  that 
is,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  that  took  upon  him  the 
guilts  of  mankind,  and  thereby  became  polluted  and 
accursed.     In  which  words  the  death  of  our  Saviour 
is  plainly  represented  as  the  true  antitype  of  the  ex« 
piatory  sacrifices  of  the  Jews ;  and  accordingly,  as 
all  types  have  much  less  in  them  of  that  which 
they  prefigure  than  their  antitypes,  so  those  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  had  something  of  real  expiation  in 
them,  though  much  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  our  Sa- 
viour.    For  so  Heb.  ix.  13, 14.  F'or  if  the  blood  of 
buUs  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctify  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh,  (by  which  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
real  expiation  made  by  those  sacrifices,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  purifying  men's  flesh,  i.e.  releasing  them 
from  corporal  punishments  and  legal  uncleannesses :) 
how  much  more,  saith  he,  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who   through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  Crod,  purge  your  conscience  from 
dead  works?  Where  the  same  expiation  in  kind, 
that  was  made  by  those  legal  sacrifices,  is  expressly 
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attributed,  though  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Saviour,  which  plainly  argues  the 
former  to  be  a  type  and  shadow  of  the  latter. 

And  then,  as  for  the  second  act  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  viz.  his  presenting  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  God  by  way  of  intercession  for  the  people, 
this  was  also  instituted  for  a  tjrpical  representation 
of  our  Saviour's  presenting  the  blood  of  his  sacrificed 
body  to  God  by  way  of  intercession  for  mankind. 
And  hence  his  blood  is  called  the  blood  of  sprinkling'^ 
which  speaks  better  things  for  us  than  the  blood  of 
Abel,  Heb.  xii.  24.  which  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the 
high  priest's  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
before  the  mercy-seat,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation ; 
by  which  actions,  as  I  shewed  before,  he  interceded 
with  God  to  be  propitious  to  the  people,  in  con- 
sideration of  that  blood  which  he  there  presented  in 
their  behalf.  And  therefore  as  the  holy  of  holies 
was  a  type  of  heaven,  Heb.  ix.  24.  and  the  high 
priest's  entering  thereinto,  after  he  had  slain  the 
sacrifice,  a  type  of  our  Saviour's  entering  into  heaven 
after  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  Heb.  ix.  7»  11»  12.  so 
the  high  priest's  sprinkling  the  blood  before  the 
mercy-seat,  was  also  a  tjrpe  of  our  Saviour's  present- 
ing his  blood  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  there 
pleading  it  in  our  behalf:  and  hence  he  is  said  to 
have  entered  into  the  holy  place ;  that  is,  into  hea- 
ven, the  antitype  of  the  holy  of  holies,  and  to  have 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,  neither  by  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest 
did,  but  by  his  own  blood,  Heb.  ix.  12.  where  the 
high  priest's  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies,  with 
the  blood  ff  bulls  and  goats,  is  plainly  opposed,  as  a 
type  to  its  antitype,  to  Christ's  entering  into  heaven 
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with  his  own  blood ;  and  therefore  the  high  priest's 
interceding  for  the  people  in  the  holy  of  holies,  in 
virtue  of  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices,  must  neces- 
sarily be  typical  of  Christ's  interceding  for  us  in 
heaven,  in  the  virtue  of  hi&  Thus,  as  God  cast  and 
contrived  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law 
in  general  into  a  prefiguration,  or  visible  prophecy 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  that  so  by  those 
emblematical  predictions  he  might  intimate  before- 
hand those  glorious  truths  to  pious  and  inquisitive 
minds,  which  he  intended  afterwards  more  plainly 
to  reveal ;  (vid.  Coloss.  ii.  17.  and  Heb.  x,  1.)  so  par- 
ticularly, in  the  Jewish  priesthood,  he  drew  a  rude 
draught  and  representation  of  the  future  priesthood 
of  our  Saviour ;  that  so  by  that  figurative  sacrifice 
and  intercession  he  might  visibly  foreshew  and  in- 
timate to  the  world  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of 
our  Saviour.  For  thus  it  is  evident  from  Philo, 
that  the  Jews  understood  their  high  priest  to  be  a 
type  of  the  eternal  Word  or  Messias ;  for  thus  in  his 
allegories  he  makes  the  temple  to  be  an  emblem 

of  the  world,  cv  <a  /cai  apjfiepev^  o  vpooroyovo^  avrov  Oeto^ 

Aoyo^f  in  which  God's  first-bom  divine  Word  is  the 
high  priest;  and  in  several  other  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  makes  the  high  priest's  crown  and  vestments 
to  be  types  and  representations  of  the  dignity  and 
perfections  of  the  eternal  Word;  by  which  it  is 
evident,  that  by  their  typical  high  priesthood,  the 
Jews  were  in  some  measure  instructed  in  the  nature 
of  the  priesthood  of  our  Saviour. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  priesthood  and  priestly  acts  of  our  Saviour,  cor- 
responding to  that  ancient  priesthood  in  which  they 
were  prefigured.     In  general  therefore  the  priest- 
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hood  of  our  Saviour,  corresponding  to  that  ancient 
priesthood,  consists  in  offering  up  himself  a  sacrifice 
for  our  sins,  and  in  presenting  that  sacrifice  to  God 
in  our  behalf,  and  thereby  interceding  with  him 
to  be  merciful  and  propitious  to  us.  So  that  the 
priesthood  of  our  Saviour  consists  isa  these  two 
acts: 

First,  In  offering  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sins. 

Secondly,  In  presenting  that  sacrifice  to  God  by 
way  of  intercession  for  us.  Of  each  of  which  I  shall 
discourse  at  large. 

SECT.  V. 

Concerning  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour. 

XN  handling  the  first  of  these,  viz.  the  sacrifice  of 
our  Saviour,  I  shall  endeavour,  first,  to  shew  that 
the  death  of  Christ  had  in  it  all  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  a  most  real  and  complete  sacrifice  for  sin. 
Secondly,  to  make  appear  how  effectually  God's  ex- 
acting such  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  his  being  recon- 
ciled to  sinners,  conduces  to  their  reformation. 

First,  That  the  death  of  Christ  had  in  it  all  the 
requisite  conditions  of  a  real  and  most  complete  sa- 
crifice for  sin.  Now  to  make  both  a  true  and  per- 
fect expiatory  sacrifice,  there  are  five  things  indis- 
pensably necessary. 

First,  That  in  being  sacrificed  it  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  an  offender,  to  be  punished  for 
him,  in  order  to  his  being  released  from  his  own 
personal  obligation  to  punishment.  For  in  all  those 
legal  expiations  which  prefigured  this  great  expiation 
of  our  Saviour,  the  killing  of  the  sacrifice  was,  ^B  1 
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shewed  before,  a  real  transferring  and  inflicting  upon 
it  the  ponishment  due  to  the  offender  that  offered 
ity  in  order  to  his  being  excused  from  suffering  it  in 
his  own  person. 

Secondly,  Another  necessary  condition  of  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  is,  that  it  should  be  pure,  sound,  and 
unblemished ;  and  indeed  this  condition  is  required 
in  all  kinds  of  sacrifices,  whether  expiatory  or  eucha- 
ristical ;  that  they  should  be  pure,  or  legally  clean, 
and  that  they  should  be  sound,  and  without  Uemish-. 
For  so  Levit.  xxii.  20,  JSut  whatsoever  hath  a 
hlemishy  that  shall  ye  not  qffer ;  for  it  shall  not  be 
acceptable  for  you :  and  verse  21.  it  shall  be  per^ 
fecty  i.  e.  sound  and  entire,  to  be  accepted;  there 
shall  be  no  blemish  therein.  And  then  he  goes  on 
to  particulars :  it  shall  not  be  bUnd,  or  broken^  or 
having  a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  verse  28. 
Now,  though  the  legal  undeanness  and  the  natural 
blemishes  here  forbidden  in  sacrifices,  had  nothing 
of  sin  and  immorality  in  them ;  yet  the  prohibition 
of  the  natural  blemishes  in  sacrifices  that  were  in- 
capable of  moral  ones,  denotes  the  necessity  of  a 
moral  cleanness  and  unblemishedness  in  that  great 
expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  which 
they  t}rpified  and  prefigured;  and  hence  Christ  is 
called,  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  unthout  spot, 
1  Pet.  i.  19- 

Thirdly,  Another  necessary  condition  to  a  perfect 
expiatory  sacrifice  is,  that  it  should  be  of  such  an 
intrinsic  worth  and  value,  as  that  its  death  may  be 
in  some  measure  an  equivalent  commutation  for  the 
punishment  which  the  offender  deserves.  For  the 
end  of  punishing,  whether  it  be  the  offender  himself, 
or  another  in  his  stead,  is  to  secure  and  maintain 
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the  authority  of  the  law ;  in  order  whereunto  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  the  punishment  should  ordi- 
narily be  equivalent  to  the  demerit  of  the  crime; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  warn 
and  deter  men  from  committing  it.  And  herein 
consisted  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  expiatory 
sacrifices,  that  what  they  suffered-  was  much  short  of 
what  the  offenders,  they  suffered  for,  deserved :  for 
they  only  substituted  the  life  of  a  brute  in  the  room 
of  the  life  of  a  man,  which  is  of  far  greater  worth 
and  value ;  and  therefore,  by  how  much  less  valuable 
the  life  of  a  beast  is  than  the  life  of  a  man,  by  so 
much  less  was  the  punishment  transferred  upon  the 
sacrifice  than  the  guilt  contracted  by  the  offender. 

Fourthly,  Another  necessary  condition  to  the 
making  of  a  true  and  perfect  sacrifice  was,  that  it 
should  be  free  and  unforced  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer.  For  since  he  had  deserved  the  punishment 
in  his  own  person,  it  was  very  fit,  both  that  the 
sacrifice  that  was  to  undergo  it  for  him  should  be 
something  that  was  his  own,  otherwise  he  could 
have  no  right  to  substitute  it  in  his  own  stead,  or  to 
offer  its  life  to  God  in  exchange  for  his  own ;  and 
that  he  should  freely  offer  it  to  be  l^illed  in  his  stead, 
otherwise  he  had  not  lieen  consenting  to  the  ex- 
change, without  which  it  must  have  been  invalid, 
and  consequently  the  expiation  void;  and  henc^ 
Levit.  i.  3.  it  is  required  that  he  should  offer  it  of 
his  own  voluntary  will  at  the  door  qfthe  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord. 

Fifthly,  It  is  also  a  necessary  condition  to  a  true 
and  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted and  accepted  by  God  in  the  room  and  stead 
of  the  punishment  that  is  due  to  him  from  the  of* 
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fbnder  himself.  For  by  violating  his  laws  we  give 
Gkxl  a  right  to  exact  the  penalty  of  them  at  our  own 
hands ;  so  that»  if  he  pleases,  he  may  refuse  to  admit 
of  any  substitute  to  suffer  for  us ;  and  if  he  will  insist 
upon  his  right  to  punish  us  in  our  own  persons,  and 
refuse  to  admit  of  any  exchange,  what  another  suf- 
fers for  us  will  signify  nothing  to  our  dischai^  or 
acquittal,  because  it  is  not  our  own  suffering,  who 
stand  personally  obliged  to  God  to  suffer  the  utmost 
evil  that  our  sin  deserves :  and  therefore,  to  admit 
another  to  suffer  for  us  is  an  act  of  pure  grace  and 
favour  in  him,  which  he  may  grant  or  refuse  as  he 
pleases.  So  that  the  expiatory  virtue  of  all  sacrifice 
lies  in  Grod's  admitting  and  accepting  it  in  exchange 
for  that  personal  punishment  we  owe  him;  and 
hence  he  is  said  to  have  given  Hiem  the  blood  upon 
the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  their  souls, 
Levit.  xvii.  11.  that  is,  to  have  admitted  and  accept* 
ed  that  blood  which  was  offered  on  the  altar  as  an 
atonement  for  their  lives,  which  were  forfeited  to 
him.  And  thus  you  see  what  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  a  real  and  perfect  expiatory  sacrifice ;  all 
which,  as  I  shall  now  shew  you,  do  fully  concentre 
in  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour.     As, 

I.  In  dying  or  being  sacrificed,  he  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  sinful  men,  to  be  punished  for  them 
in  order  to  their  being  released  from  their  personal 
obligation  to  punishment.  And  hence,  Titus  ii.  14. 
he  is  said  to  have  given  himself  Jbr  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  aU  iniquity^  and  purify  to  himse^ 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works ;  that  is, 
he  gave  his  life  in  exchange  for  ours,  and  thereby 
became  our  oanninrxpg^  For  by  what  follows  it  is 
plain,  that  his  giving  himself  for  us  here  is  to  be 
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understood  by  way  of  an  expiation ;  for  it  was,  first, 
to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity ^  which  is  the  very 
phrase  by  which  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  propiti- 
atory sacrifices  is  expressed;   for  so  Avrpolw,  which 
signifies  to  redeem  in  the  Greek,  is  the  same  with 
")S)D,  which  signifies  to  expiate  by  sacrifice  in  the  He- 
brew ;  and  accordingly  the  Greek  word  kvrpov,  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  the  price  of  redemption,  is  fre- 
quently used  for  the  Hebrew  copher,  which  signifies 
a  price  to  reconcile  or  propitiate.     So  that  Christ's 
giving  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
must  signify,  according  to  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  phrase,  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  as  the 
price  of  our  propitiation  with  God.     For  so  among 
the  Jews  that  common  form  of  speech.  Let  me  he 
your  redemption^  was  as  much  as  to  say.  Let  me 
bear  your  iniquities,  and  undergo  the  punishment  of 
them,  that  you  may  escape,  Buxtorf  Lexic.  Chald. 
1078.    Agreeably  to  which,  in  Heb.  ix.  15.  Christ  is 
said  to  die  for  the  redemption  of  transgression^  that 
is,  to  buy  off  the  punishment  of  them  with  his  own 
blood.     For  so  he  is  said  to  have  given  himself  ovr/- 
Xvrpovy  i.  e.  a  ransom  or  price  of  redemption  for  all, 
1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6.  and  to  have  given  his  life  as  a  Xvrfovf 
or  ransom  for  many.  Matt.  xx.  28.     But  then,  se^ 
condly,  his  giving  himself  for  us  was  to  purify  us, 
which  also  refers  to  the  purifications  which  were 
made  by  expiatory  sacrifices.    For  so  the  word  koBo^ 
pi^wf  signifies   to   cleanse   from   guilt  by   sacrifice. 
Thus  Lev.  xvi.  30.  On  that  day  shall  the  priest 
make  atonement  for  you,  to  purify  you,  that  ye  may 
he  pure  from  aU  your  sins  hefore  the  Lord ;  and 
so  the  word  is  generally  taken,  not  only  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses,  but  also  in  all  other  authors,  by  whom 
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expiatory  sacrifices  are  promiscuously  caUed  IXaumxa^ 
arfnoTiKa^  and  tcoBaprtickj  i.  e.  ^  atoniDg,  sanctifyiDg, 
**  and  purifying."  Agreeably  to  which,  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  said  to  purify  us  from  all  sin,  i.  e.  finom 
the  guilt  of  all  sin,  1  John  i.  7.  For  it  was  from 
that,  that  the  blood  of  sacrifices  did  immediately  pu- 
rify men.  And  hence  he  is  said  to  have  died  for 
our  sinsy  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  to  have  given  himself  for  our 
sins.  Gal.  i.  4.  and  to  have  once  suffered  for  our 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  and  his 
blood  is  said  to  he  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
qfsins,  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  and  to  be  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  IJokn  iv.  10.  by  which  expressions  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  our  sins  were  the  cause,  and  the  expia- 
tion of  them  the  end  of  Christ's  sufiering ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  that  he  is  said  to  bear  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  fyree,  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  that  is,  to 
undei^  the  punishment  of  them  in  those  exquisite 
torments  he  endured  upon  the  cross,  and  to  be  made 
sin  for  us,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  even  as  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fices were  made  sin,  i.  e.  piacula,  that  underwent 
the  punishment  of  sin  for  the  offenders  that  ofiered 
them.  Lev.  iv.  3,  29.  and  also  to  be  made  a  curse 
for  us.  Gal.  iii.  13.  that  is,  by  having  the  guilts  of 
our  sins  transferred  on  him,  even  as  the  sacrifices 
were  cursed,  as  was  shewed  before,  by  the  very 
translation  of  the  guilts  of  the  people  upon  them ; 
and  accordingly,  as  by  this  translation  those  sacri- 
fices were  rendered  cursed  and  unclean,  and,  as 
such,  were  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp ;  so  our 
Saviour,  upon  the  same  account,  st^ffered  without 
the  gate,  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12.  And,  to  name  no  more, 
in  Isaiah  liii.  we  are  told.  That  he  should  bear  our 
griefs,  and  carry  our  sorrows,  and  be  wounded 
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for  our  transgressions^  and  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties ;  that  the  chastisements  of  our  peace  were 
upon  him,  and  that  hy  his  stripes  we  should  be 
Jiealed;  thai  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  him  the  inp- 
quities  of  us  aU^  and  that  for  our  transgressions 
he  was  stricken ;  that  his  soul  wa>s  made  an  qffering 
for  sin ;  that  lie  should  bear  our  iniquities^  and  be 
numbered  with  the  transgressors^  and  bear  the 
sins  ofinany^  and  make  intercession  for  the  trans^ 
gressors :  all  which  expressions  do  as  plainly  denote 
him  to  be  substituted  to  be  punished  for  us,  in  order 
to  our  release,  as  it  is  possible  for  words  to  do ;  and 
unless  we  will  admit  that  to  be  the  sense  of  scripture, 
which  the  words  of  it  do  as  plainly  import  as  they 
could  have  done  if  it  had  been  its  sense,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  determine  it  to  any  sense  whatsoever ; 
because  men  may  prevaricate  upon  the  plainest 
words,  and  with  quirks  of  wit  and  criticism  pervert 
them  to  a  contrary  meaning.  And  I  dare  under- 
take, by  the  same  arts  that  our  adversaries  use  to 
avoid  the  force  of  these  testimonies,  to  elude  the 
plainest  words  that  the  wit  of  man  can  invent  to  ex- 
press this  proposition,  that  Christ's  death  was  a  pu- 
nishment for  our  sins ;  which  to  any  reasonable  man 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  Socinian  cavils. 
And  indeed  the  whole  current  of  scripture  runs  so 
clear  against  them,  that  they  do  as  good  as  acknow- 
ledge, that  according  to  the  most  common  and  na- 
tural acceptation  of  its  words,  it  fairly  implies  the 
doctrine  we  contend  for,  viz.  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  a  real  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  But  their  main  plea  is,  that  it  is  unjust,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  punish  one  man  for  the 
sins  of  another;  and  therefore  we  ought  rather  to 
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impose  any  sense  on  the  words  of  scripture,  how  fo- 
reign soever,  than  attribute  to  Qod  so  great  a  piece 
of  injustice,  as  the  punishing  his  own  Son  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  But  as  for  the  justice  of  this 
procedure,  I  shall  endeavour  by  and  by  to  dear  and 
vindicate  it. 

J  J.  He  died  in  pure  and  spotless  innocence :  and 
this  was  highly  necessary  to  his  being  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others.  For  had  he  been  a 
sinner,  he  had  deserved  to  die  upon  his  own  account, 
and  the  utmost  effect  of  his  death  could  have  been 
only  the  expiation  of  his  own  sin,  by  which  his  life 
must  have  been  forfeited  to  the  divine  justice ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  he  who  hath  forfeited  his  own 
life  should  by  his  death  redeem  the  forfeited  lives 
of  others.  And  accordingly,  Heb.  vii.  26,  27.  we 
are  told,  that  such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who 
is  holy,  harmless^  and  und^fUed^  separate  Jrom  sin^ 
nerSf  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens^  who 
needed  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests^  to  qffer  up 
sojcrifice  first  for  his  own  sins,  &c.  because  the  sa- 
crifice which  he  offered  was  his  own  life;  so  that 
had  he  been  obliged  to  offer  that  for  his  own  sins,  it 
could  have  made  no  expiation  for  ours;  the  bare 
payment  of  a  man's  own  debt  being  not  satisfaction 
for  other  men.  And  therefore  herein  the  apostle 
places  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood,  by 
which  it  was  rendered  sufficiently  precious  to  be  a 
ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  it  was  of  a 
lamb  without  spot  or  blemish,  i.  e.  the  blood  of  a 
most  holy  and  innocent  person,  who  never  deserved 
the  least  evil  on  his  own  account,  and  therefore  was 
truly  precious,  and  fit  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of 
others,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19-     And  accordingly  he  is  said 
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to  be  made  sin  for  us^  i.  e.  to  be  devoted  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  our  sins,  who  knew  no  sin^  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
where  you  see  the  great  emphasis  of  his  sacrifice  is 
laid  upon  his  innocence,  as  that  which  was  necessary 
to  qualify  him  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  others.  So  that 
by  that  spotless  obedience  of  Christ's  life,  through 
the  whole  course  of  which  he  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  there  any  guile  found  in  his  mouth,  he  conse- 
crated himself  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  for 
the  sins  of  the  world. 

III.  His  death  was  of  sufficient  intrinsic  worth 
and  value  to  be  an  equivalent  commutation  for  the 
punishment  that  was  due  to  the  whole  world  of  sin- 
ners. For  the  reason  why  Grod  would  not  pardon 
sinners  without  some  commutation  for  the'  punish- 
ment that  was  due  from  them  to  his  justice,  was, 
that  he  might  preserve  and  maintain  the  authority 
of  his  laws  and  government.  For  had  he  exacted 
the  punishment  from  the  sinners  themselves^  he 
must  have  destroyed  the  whole  race  of  mankind; 
and  had  he  pardoned  them,  on  the  other  hand,  with- 
out any  punishment  at  all,  he  must  have  exposed  his 
authority  to  the  contempt  and  outrage  of  every  bold 
and  insolent  offender ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  these 
dangerous  extremities  of  severity  and  impunity,  his 
infinite  wisdom  found  out  this  expedient,  to  admit 
of  some  exchange  for  our  persons  and  punishment, 
that  so,  some  other  thing  or  person  being  substituted 
in  our  stead,  to  suffer  and  be  punished  for  us,  neither 
we  might  be  destroyed,  nor  our  sins  be  unpunished. 
This  therefore  being  the  reason  of  God's  admitting 
of  sacrifice,  it  was  highly  requisite  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sacrifice  should  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  guilt  of  the  offenders;   otherwise  it  will  not 
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answer  God's  reason  of  admitting  it.  For  since  the 
reason  of  his  admitting  it  waathe  security  <if  his 
authority,  the  less  he  had  admitted,  the  less  he  must 
have  secured  his  authority  by  it:  for  to  have  ex* 
acted  a  small  punishment  for  a  great  demerit,  would 
have  been,  within  a  few  d^rees,  as  destructive  to 
his  authority,  as  to  have  exacted  none  at  all;  to 
punish  but  little  for  great  crimes,  is  within  one  re* 
move  as  mischievous  to  government  as  total  impu- 
nity; and  therefore,  to  support  his  own  authority 
over  us,  it  was  highly  requisite  that  he  should  exact 
not  only  a  punishment  for  our  sin,  but  also  a  punish- 
ment -proportionable  to  the  guilt  and  demerit  of  it : 
for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  nearer  the  punishment 
is  to  the  demerit  of  the  sin,  the  greater  security  it 
must  give  to  his  authority.  And  upon  this  account 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  infinitely  short  of 
making  a  full  expiation  for  their  sins;  because, 
being  but  brute  animals,  their  death  was  no  way  a 
proportionable  punishment  to  the  great  demerit  of 
the  sins  of  the  people.  For  what  proportion  could 
there  be  between  the  momentary  sufferings  of  a 
beast,  and  those  eternal  sufferings  which  the  sins  of 
a  man  do  deserve  ?  The  death  of  a  beast  is  a  pu- 
nishment very  short  of  the  death  of  a  man,  but  infi- 
nitely short  of  that  eternal  death  to  which  the  man's 
guilts  do  oblige  him  :  and  accordingly  the  expia- 
tions, which  were  made  for  men  by  the  death  of 
those  beasts,  were  very  short  and  imperfect :  for  so 
the  apostle  tells  us,  that  they  only  sanctified  to  the 
purifying  of  the  fleshy  Heb.  ix.  l.S.  that  is,  to  the 
acquitting  them  from  their  corporal  penalties  and 
l^al  uncleannesses ;  but  could  not  at  all  make  them 
perfect 9  as  pertaining  to  their  consciences^  i.  e.  could 
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not  expiate  the  guilt  of  anj  wilful  sin,  by  which 
their  consciences  were  laid  waste  and  wounded, 
verse  9-  And  accordingly  the  heathen  seem  to  be 
aware  how  short  the  death  of  beasts  was  of  the 
punishment  which  was  due  for  the  sins  of  men :  for 
though  in  ordinary  cases  they  sacrificed  beasts,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  yet  in  great  extremities,  when 
they  conceived  their  gods  to  be  highly  displeased 
with  them,  even  the  most  civilized  of  them  sacri- 
ficed men :  which  shews  that  they  thought  the 
death  of  beasts  to  be  an  insufficient  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  men.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  the  sacrifice  of  a  man,  as  such,  is  much  more 
proportionable  to  the  punishment  which  the  sins  of 
men  deserve,  than  the  sacrifice  of  a  beast ;  because  a 
man  is  a  much  noUer  creature,  as  being  far  ad** 
vanced  above  a  beast  by  the  prerogative  of  his  rea^ 
son ;  and  consequently  his  death,  considered  as  A 
man,  must  be  a  much  more  valuable  exchange  for 
the  punishment  that  is  due  to  those  he  dies  for.  But 
herein  the  heathen  were  miserably  mistaken ;  that 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  men  whom  they  sa-» 
crificed  were  sinners  as  well  as  themselves,  and  that 
it  is  much  a  greater  flaw  in  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
be  a  sinner  than  to  be  a  brute :  for  whereas  the 
latter  only  renders  it  less  effectual  and  valuable; 
the  former,  as  was  shewn  before,  renders  it  utterly 
void  and  insignificant ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
death  of  a  man,  considered  as  such,  is  of  much  more 
value  than  the  death  of  a  beast,  yet,  to  expiate  for 
the  sins  of  men,  there  is  more  internal  virtue  and 
efficacy  in  the  death  of  an  innocent  beast  than  of  % 
sinful  man ;  because  the  latter  can  expiate  only  for 
his  own  sin,,  whereas  the  former  can  have  no  sin  but 
vox..  II.  c  c 
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that  of  others  to  expiate.  Since  therefore  men  were 
all  spotted  and  blemished  with  sin,  there  was  no  life 
80  fit  for  them  to  offer  to  God,  ip  commutation  for 
their  forfeited  lives,  as  that  of  innocent  brutes ;  so 
that  the  best  commutation  they  could  make  was  in- 
finitely  short  of  their  demerit.  And  suppose  that 
the  men  which  the  heathen  offered  had  been  all 
pure  and  innocent,  yet  their  lives  would  have  been 
only  an  equivalent  commutation  for  the  forfeited 
lives  of  an  equal  number  of  sinners :  unless  there- 
fim  one  half  of  mankind  had  been  innocent,  and 
they  ha4  been  sacrificed  for  the  other  half  that  was 
guilty,  it  had  not  been  an  equal  commutation  so 
much  as  for  the  temporal  punishment,  which  was 
due  to  God  from  the  guilty;  but  then  for  their 
eternal  punishment,  a  hecatomb  of  angels  had  been 
short  and  insufficient :  for  what  proportion  is  there 
between  a  temporary  death  and  an  eternal  misery  ? 
Since  therefore,  in  great  compassion  to  us,  God  hath 
thought  meet  to  accept  of  a  sacrifice  in  lieu  of  that 
punishment  which  was  due  to  him  from  mankind ; 
and  since,  to  secure  his  own  authority,  it  was  highly 
requisite  that  what  this  sacrifice  suffered  for  us 
should  be  in  some  measure  equivalent  to  what  he 
had  deserved,  and  since  we  had  deserved  to  suffer 
for  ever,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  sacrifice  must 
be  something  infinitely  more  precious  and  valuable 
than  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  yea,  than  the 
lives  of  men  or  angels :  and  what  can  that  be  but 
the  blood  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  infinite  dig- 
nity of  whose  person  rendered  his  sufferings  for  us 
equivalent  to  the  infinite  demerit  of  our  sins  :  for  it 
was  the  dignity  of  his  person  that  gave  the  value  to 
his  sufferings,  and  enhanced  his  temporary  death  to 
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a  full  equivalence  to  those  endless  miseries  which  we 
^^had  deserved.  For  if  the  life  of  a  king  be  (as  Da- 
vid's people  told  him)  worth  ten  thousand  lives, 
of  what  an  infinite  value  must  the  life  of  the  Lord 
of  glory  and  of  the  Prince  of  life  be,  who  being  the 
Son  of  God,  of  the  same  nature  and  essence  with 
his  eternal  Father,  must  from  thence  necessarily  de- 
rive upon  his  sacrifice  an  immensity  of  worth  and 
efiicacy.  And  hence  we  are  said  to  be  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  God,  Acts  xx.  28.  and  to  have 
the  life  of  God  laid  down  for  us,  1  John  iii.  16.  and 
to  be  redeemed,  not  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  unth  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.  and  accordingly  the  author 
to  the  Hebrews  makes  the  virtue  and  efiScacy  of 
Christ's  blood  to  consist  in  the  worth  and  value  of 
it ;  for  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  &cc.  sancti- 
fied  to  the  purifying  if  the  flesh ;  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  qffered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge 
your  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  Godf  Heb.  ix.  13, 14.  By  all  which  it  is 
evident,  that  it  was  the  infinite  dignity  of  Christ's 
person  which  derived  that  infinite  merit  on  his  sa- 
crifice, whereby  it  became  an  equivalent  to  the  infi- 
nite demerit  of  our,*  sins.  Nay,  of  such  an  infinite 
value  and  worth  was  his  sacrifice,  that  it  not  only 
countervailed  for  the  punishment  due  for  our  sin, 
but  did  abundantly  preponderate  it ;  upon  which  ac- 
count God  engaged  himself,  not  only  to  remit  that 
punishment,  in  consideration  of  it,  but  also  to  be- 
stow his  Spirit  and  eternal  life  on  us,  both  which,  as 
hath  been  shewn  before,  are  as  well  the  purchase  of 
Christ's  Mood  as  the  remission  of  our  sins :  for  God 

c  c  2 
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might  have  remitted  our  punishment  without  super- 
adding the  gift  of  his  Spirit  and  eternal  life  to  it^ 
and  therefore,  since,  in  consideration  of  Christ's  blood, 
he  hath  superadded  these  gifts  to  the  remission  of 
our  punishment,  it  is  evident  that  his  blood,  was  equi- 
valent to  both ;  i.  e.  that  it  was  not  only  a  valuable 
consideration  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  but  also  for 
the  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  and  our  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

IV.  His  death  was  on  his  part  voluntary  and  un- 
forced :  for  since,  as  a  sacrifice,  he  was  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  yet  to  undei^  the  punishment  of  our  sin* 
he  could  not  be  the  one,  and  do  the  other,  without 
his  own  free  consent  and  approbation :  for  no  inno- 
cent person  can  be  justly  made  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment but  by  his  own  act  and  choice ;  because  punish- 
ment bears  a  necessary  respect  to  sin,  and  the  desert 
of  sulSering  evil  doth  originally  spring  out  of  doing 
evil.   So  that  an  innocent  person,  considered  as  such» 
cannot  deserve  to  be  punished,  nor  consequently  be 
justly  obliged  thereunto ;  but  yet^  notwithstanding 
his  innocency,  he  may,  by  his  own  will  and  consent, 
oblige  himself  to  undergo  a  punishment  which  other- 
wise he  did  not  deserve ;  and  when  he  hath  so  oblig- 
ed himself,  the  punishment  may  be  justly  exacted  of 
him :  for  though  he  hath  no  sin  of  his  own  to  be 
punished  for,  yet  he  may  by  his  own  act  oblige  him- 
self to  undergo  the  punishment  of  another  man's. 
And  therefore,  though  merely  as  an  innocent  person 
he  cannot  deserve  to  be  punished,  either  upon  his 
own  account  or  any  other  man's,  because  having  no 
sin  of  his  own,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  another  man's ; 
yet,  so  far  as  he  hath  the  free  disposal  of  himself,  he 
may  substitute  himself  in  the  room  of  one  that  is 
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guiltjy  and  thereby  render  himself  obnoxious  to  his 
punishment.  As  for  instance ;  Suppose  that^  by  some 
criminal  action  of  his  own,  a  man  hath  forfeited  his 
liberty  or  life  to  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  no  inno- 
cent man,  as  such,  can  be  thereupon  obliged  to  suffer 
death  or  imprisonment ;  but  suppose  that  this  inno^ 
cent  man,  having  the  free  disposal  of  himself,  shall 
voluntarily  offer  his  own  life  or  liberty  to  the  magi- 
strate in  exchange  for  the  forfeited  life  or  liberty  of 
the  criminal,  and  the  magistrate  shall  think  meet  to 
accept  it,  in  this  case  he  is  justly  liable,  notwith- 
standing his  innocence,  to  undergo  the  punishment 
that  was  due  to  the  offender :  for  if  he  may  justly 
offer  this  exchange,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  may, 
supposing  that  he  hath  the  free  disposal  of  himself, 
to  be  sure  the  magistrate  may  justly  accept  of  it ; 
because  the  life  of  the  offender  is  as  much  in  his  dis- 
posal, as  the  life  that  is  offered  him  in  exchange  for 
it  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  offerer :  so  that  he  hath 
as  much  right  to  give  the  offerer  the  offender's  life 
for  his,  as  the  offerer  hath  to  give  his  own  life  for 
the  offender's :  and  when  both  parties  have  a  right 
to  the  goods  which  they  exchange  with  each  other, 
and  the  goods  which  they  receive  are  on  both  sides 
equivalent  to  the  goods  which  they  give,  it  is  impos- 
sible the  exchange  should  be  injurious  to  either :  the 
magistrate  cannot  be  injured,  because  for  the  life  of 
the  offender  which  he  gives,  he  receives  the  life  of 
the  offerer,  which  is  equivalent :  the  offerer  cannot 
be  injured,  because  for  his  own  life  which  he  gives, 
he  receives  the  life  of  the  offender,  which  is  dearer 
to  him;  and  neither  party  being  injured,  the  ex- 
change must  be  jiist  and  equal  on  both  sides.  Now 
that  Christ  had  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  life,  he 
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himself  tells  us,  John  x.  18.  No  man  taketh  my  U/b 
Jrom  me,  but  I  lay  it  dawn  of  myself.   I  have  pow^ 
er  to.  lay  it  down^  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up 
again.    This  commandment  have  I  received  qfmy 
Father.    And  that  the  live^t  of  our  souls  were -in 
God's  free  disposal,  as  being  justly  forfeited  to  him 
by  mir  sins,  the  scripture  assures  us,  when  it  tells, 
that  aU  have  sinned,  and  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
dea^.    Christ's  life  therefore  being  in  his  own  free 
disposal,  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  exchange  it 
^with  God  for  the  lives  of  our  souls ;  and  the  lives  of 
our  souls  being  in  God's  free  disposal,  he  had  as  un- 
doubted a  right  to  exchange  them  with  Christ  for 
his  life,  upon  the  free  tendry  which  he  made  of  it. 
And  in  this  exchange  neither  party  could  be  injured, 
because  they  both  received  an  equivalent  for  what 
they  gave ;  Christ  gave  his  own  life  to  God,  for  which 
God  gave  him  the  lives  of  our  souls  in  exchange, 
which  were  far  dearer  to  him ;  God  gave  the  lives  of 
our  souls  to  Christ,  for  which  Christ  gave  him  his 
own  most  precious  life  in  exchange ;  which,  consider- 
ing the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person,  was  at  the  loast 
tantamount.     It  is  true  indeed,  both  parties  having 
a  right  to  the  free  disposal  of  the  goods  which  they 
exchange  with  each  other,  to  render  the  exchange 
just  and  valid,  it  was  necessary  that  both  should  be 
freely  consenting  to  it:  now  that  God  was  freely 
consenting  I  shall  shew  by  and  by ;  and  that  Christ 
was  so  too  the  scripture  expressly  testifies ;  for  so  we 
are  told,  that  he  gave  himself  for  our  sins^  Gal.  i.  4. 
and  that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many^  Matth. 
XX.  28.  and  gave  his  flesh  for  the  Ife  of  the  worlds 
John  vi.  51 .  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  gave  himself  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  aU  iniquity ^  Tit.  ii.  14. 
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and  that  he  laid  dawn  his  life  for  us,  1  John  iii.  16. 
all  which  plainly  imply ^  that  by  his  own  voluntary 
consent  he  substituted  himself  to  suffer  in  our  stead, 
that  we  might  escape ;  and  freely  exchanged  his  own 
life  with  God  for  the  lives  of  our  souls,  which  were 
forfeited  to  him.  And  if,  notwithstanding  his  inno- 
cence, it  were  just  in  God  to  expose  him,  without 
any  respect  to  our  sins,  to  all  those  bitter  sufferings 
he  endured,  (and  that  it  was  so  the  Socinians  them- 
selves must  acknowledge,  or  charge  God  with  injust- 
ice,) how  much  more  was  it  just,  when  of  his  own 
accord  he  substituted  himself  to  bear  our  punishment 
for  us,  and  fireely  exchanged  his  life  for  our  salva- 
•tion ! 

V.  And  lastly,  his  death  was  admitted  and  accept- 
ed by  God  in  lieu  of  the  punishment  which  was  due 
to  him  irom  mankind ;  and  it  is  this  that  completes 
it  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  without  this  it  had 
been  altogether  insignificant  to  the  expiation  of  sin, 
notwithstanding  all  the  abovenamed  qualifications : 
for  it  is  the  personal  punishment  of  the  offender  which 
sin  gives  Grod  a  right  to,  and  which  the  obligation  of 
his  violated  law  exacts.  Since  therefore  all  mankind 
had  sinned,  they  all  ^tood  bound  to  God  to  suffer  the 
desert  of  their  sin  in  their  own  persons ;  and  therefore 
the  suffering  of  another  in  our  stead  can  signify  no- 
thing towards  the  releasing  us  from  this  obligation, 
unless  God,  in  pure  grace  and  favour  to  ^us,  shall 
please  to  admit  and  accept  it ;  because  another's  suf- 
fering is  not  ours,  and  it  is  ours  that  God  hath  a 
right  to.  Indeed  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  per- 
son himself,  supposing  it  to  be  equal  to  his  fault, 
doth,  without  any  interposal  of  grace,  extinguish  tKe 
guilt  of  it,  and  by  its  own  force  and  virtue  dissolve 
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his  obligation  to  pttnishment ;  because,  when  a  man 
hath  suffered  as  much  as  he  deserves,  he  hath  suffer- 
ed as  much  as  the  law  can  oblige  him  to,  and  so  con- 
sequentlj  cannot  be  obliged  to  suffer  any  more ;  but 
should  another  suffer  for  me  even  as  much  as  I  de- 
served to  suffer  myself,  it  vrill  be  altogether  insigni- 
ficant to  the  expiation  of  my  guilt,  unless  God  in 
mere  grace  will  accept  it  for  my  suffering ;  because 
it  is  not  another's  suffering,  but  my  own,  that  the  ob- 
Ugation  of  his  law  demands  and  exacts  of  me ;  and 
although  the  other's  suffering  for  me  may  as  effectually 
secure  the  honour  and  authority  of  God's  law,  as  if  I 
had  suffered  what  I  deserved  in  my  own  person,  yet  it 
is  evident,  that  in  admitting  the  other's  suffering  in- 
stead of  mine,  Grod  remits  and  relaxes  the  obligation 
of  his  law,  which  requires  that  I  should  suffer  in  my 
own  person.  And  therefore,,  notwithstanding  that 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  and  God  hath  admitted 
his  suffering  for  ours,  yet  this  being  out  of  mere 
grace  and  favour  to  us,  he  is  still  truly  said  to  par- 
don and  forgive  us  for  Christ s  sake^  Eph,  iv.  32. 
because  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  suffering  he  gra- 
ciously remits  to  us  the  obligation  of  his  law, which  re- 
quires the  jmnishment  of  our  sin  at  our  own  hands ; 
and  since  his  remitting  to  us  the  obligation  of  his 
law  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  suffering  was  pure  grace 
and  favour,  he  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  remit  it  un- 
conditioiially ;  but  being  absolute  master  of  his  own 
graces  and  favours,  he  might  remit  it  upon  what 
terms  and  conditions  he  pleased.  So  that  though 
if  we  had  suffered  in  our  own  persons  the  utmost 
of  what  our  sin  doth  deserve,  he  had  been  obliged  in 
justice  to  discharge  us  without  any  farther  condition  ; 
yet  since  out  of  his  own  free  grace  he  hath  admitted 
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another  to  suffer  for  us,  he  may  admit  it  with  what 
limitations  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  shall  think  meet 
(as  he  hath  done)  to  limit  it  to  our  repentance  and 
amendment,  all  that  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  will 
be  insignificant  to  our  discharge  from  our  obligation 
to  punishment,  unless  we  repent  and  amend.     So 
that  the  deatli  of  Christ,  you  see,  doth  not  expiate 
men's  sins,  as  their  personal  punishments  do,  by  their 
own  natural  virtue,  but  by  virtue  of  God's  accepting 
it  upon  his  own  terms  and  conditions.  And  without 
Grod's  accepting  it,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  an 
expiation  for  the  sItm  of  the  world;  and  without  the 
conditions  upon  which  he  accepteth  it,  viz.  our  re- 
pentance and  amendment,  it  will  not  be  at  all  an  ex« 
piation  for  ours.     Now  God  hath  solemnly  declared 
hb  acceptance  of  Christ's  death  as  an  expiation  for 
our  sins ;  for  it  was  God  that  laid  upon  him  the  inu 
quity  of  us  aU^  Isaiah  liii.  6.  that  gave  his  only  6^« 
gotten  Son,  John  iii.  16.  and  sent  him  to  be  a  pro^ 
pitiationfor  us,  1  John  iv.  10.  which  plainly  imply 
his  free  acceptance  of  him ;  and  therefore  Christ  is 
said  to  have  gif^n  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  Grod  Jbr  a  sweetsmelUng  savour,  Eph. 
v.  2.  i.  e.  for  an  expiation  that  was  highly  grateful 
and  acceptable  to  him.     So  that  now  the  expiation 
of  our  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ  wholly  depends  on 
our  performing  the  condition  on  which  God  hath  ao-- 
cepted  it ;  and  since  it  is  upon  condition  that  we  re- 
pent, and  amend,  that  Grod  hath  accepted  the  blood 
of  Christ  in  exchange  for  the  eternal  punishment  we 
owe  him,  unless  we  perform  this  condition,  the  blood 
of  Christ  vnll  not  at  all  avail  us,  but  we  shall  still  re- 
main as  much  obliged  to  undergo  that  punishment, 
as  if  he  had  never  died  for  us  at  all.     God's  accept- 
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ance  indeed  hath  made  the  death  of  Christ  availa* 
Ue  for  U8  under  those  conditions  and  limitation^ 
upon  which  he  accepted  it;  but  if^  when  he  hath 
accepted  it  conditionally,  we  expect  that  it  should 
avail  us  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  we  misera- 
bly deceive  and  abuse  our  own  souls.     Thus  &r 
therefore,  God*s  acceptance  of  Christ's  death,  instead 
of  the  punishment  we  have  deserved,  hath  rendered 
it  an  effectual  expiation  and  ransom  for  sinnens, 
that  if  they  repent  and  amend,  they  shall  be  re^ 
leased  and  -  acquitted  from  the  obligation  they  lie 
under  to  ^ffer  eternal  punishment  in  their  own  p^- 
sons,  and  entitled  to  everlasting  life  and  happiness* 
And  thus  the  death  of  Christ,  you  see,  had  in  it  all 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  real  and  complete 
propitiatory  sacrifice.     I  proceed  therefore,  in  the 
second  place,  to  shew  what  a  wise  and  effectual  me* 
thod  this  of  God's  admitting*  Christ's  sacrifice  for 
sinners  is  to  reduce  and  reform  mankind ;  which  will 
evidently  appear  by  considering  these  five  things  : 

First,  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death  was  a 
most  sensible  and  affecting  acknowledgment  of  the 
infinite  guilt  and  demerit  of  our  sin.  For  thus,  under 
the  law,  the  offering  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  implied 
a  most  solemn  and  sensible  confession  of  the  guilt  of 
the  offerer.  For  his  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  his  sacrifice  was  a  symbolical  action,  by  which  he 
solemnly  acknowledged  to  Grod,  that  he  had  justly  de- 
served to  suffer  that  death  himself  which  his  sacrifice 
was  suffering  for  him ;  and  accordingly  the  Jews 
have  this  maxim :  Ubi  non  est  peccatorum  canfes-- 
sio,  ibi  nan  est  impositio  manuum^  quia  manuum  im^ 
positio  ad  confessionem  pertinet ;  **  Where  there  is 
**  no  confession  of  sins,  thei'e  is  no  imposition  of 
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'^  hands,  because  the  imposition  of  hands  appertains 
"  to  confession.'*     For  so  Lev.  v.  5.  they  are  particu- 
larly directed  to  confess  their  sins  upon  their  bringing 
their  trespass  qffering  hejbre  the  Lard;  and,  as  hath 
been  shewn  before,  they  had  a  set  form  of  confession  in 
all  their  expiatory  sacrifices ;  and  particularly  in  that 
solemn  propitiation,  viz.  the  dimission  of  the  ^ape- 
goat,  the  high  priest  is  directed  to  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  goat's  head,  and  to  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel^  Lev.  xvi.  21. 
so  that  as  confession  is  a  kind  of  audible  sacrifice,  so 
sacrifice  was  a  kind  of  visible  confession ;  and  the  de^ 
merit  of  their  sin  being  thus  represented  to  their  eyes 
by  the  death  of  their  sacrifice,  was  far  more  apt  to 
move  and  afiect  them  with  horror  and  detestation  of 
it,  than  any  audible  confession,  how  severe  or  pungent 
soever.     And  accordingly  our  Saviour,  in  offering  up 
himself  as  an  expiation  for  our  sin,  did,  as  it  were, 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  own  head,  and,  as  our  represen- 
tative, solemnly  acknowledge  to  God,  that  we  had 
justly  deserved  to  suffer  for  our  sin  a  punishment 
equivalent  to  that  which  he  was  undergoing  for  us. 
And  what* a  dreadful  one  must  that  be  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God !  what  less 
punishment  than  our  everlasting  misery  can  counter- 
vail the  temporary  death  of  him  who  was  so  eminent 
and  innocent,  who  was  Grod-man  united  in  one  per- 
son, and  the  Lamb  of  God  without  spot  or  blemish  ? 
If  the  Jews  by  sacrificing  a  beast  did  make  such  a 
moving  acknowledgment  that  they  themsdves  de- 
served to  die,  how  much  more  did  Christ,  by  sacri- 
ficing himself  for  us,  acknowledge  in  our  stead  that 
we  deserved  to  die  eternally !  So  that  whatsoever  vir- 
tue there  is  in  the  most  bitter  and  pathetic  confes- 
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sion,  to  create  in  men's  minds  a  horror  piid  detestation 
of  their  sins,  all  that,  and  much  more,  there  is  in  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Saviour,  whose  blood  cried  louder 
against  our  sins,  and  made  a  far  more  tragical  con- 
fession of  their  demerit,  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
most  sorrowful  penitent  to  do  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  his  grief  and  bitter  strains  of  self-abhorrence.  And 
hence  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  condemned  sin  in 
the  fleshy  Rom.  viiL  3.  i.  e.  to  have  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged, by  his  dying  for  it,  what  a  dreadful  punish- 
ment it  deserves. 

Secondly,  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ's  death  was  a  most  ample  declaration  of 
God's  severity  against  our  sins.  All  wise  governors 
ought  so  to  exercise  their  mercy,  as  that  it  may  not 
be  prejudicial  to  their  authority,  by  giving  offenders 
encouragement  to  kick  against  it ;  but  whilst  their 
mercy  is  easy,  and  apt  to  be  moved  by  slight  reasons 
and  motives,  it  will  infallibly  expose  their  authority, 
and  render  it  cheap  and  vile  in  the  eyes  of  bold  and 
insolent  offenders :  the  reasons  therefore  which  move 
a  prince  to  pardon  criminals  ought  to  be  such,  if  pos- 
sible, as  give  all  manner  of  discouragement  to  them 
fVom  presuming  upon  impunity  for  the  future.  God 
therefore,  being  inclined  by  the  infinite  benignity  of 
his  nature  to  shew  mercy  to  sinners,  was  obliged  in 
wisdom  to  shew  it  in  such  a  way,  and  upon  such 
reasons,  as  might  sufficiently  discourage  them  from 
presuming  upon  his  mercy  to  the  prejudice  of  his  au- 
thority ;  and  there  is  no  reason  could  be  so  sufficient 
to  this  end  as  a  valuable  sacrifice  to  suffer  in  our  stead, 
and  bear  the  punishment  of  our  sin ;  which  reason 
carries  with  it  "such  an  awful  severity,  as  must  needs 
dishearten  any  considering  sinner  from  presuming 
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upon  impunity,  if  he  go  on  in  his  sin.  For,  next  to 
exacting  the  punishment  of  the  offender  himself,  the 
most  dreadful  severity  he  could  have  expressed  was, 
not  to  remit  it  upon  any  consideration  but  this,  that 
some  other  should  undergo  it  in  his  stead ;  and  by 
how  much  greater  and  more  valuable  the  person  is 
who  undergoes  it  for  us,  so  much  greater  and  more 
formidable  God's  severity  appears  in  remitting  it  to 
us.  Since  therefore,  in  consideration  of  our  pardon, 
Grod  would  admit  no  meaner  sacrifice  than  the  pre* 
cious  blood  of  his  own  eternal  Son,  he  hath  hereby  ex,^ 
pressed  the  utmost  indignation  against  our  sin  that 
he  could  possibly  do,  unless  he  had  absolutely  resolv- 
ed never  to  pardon  it  at  all.  So  that  now  we  have 
all  the  reason  that  heaven  or  earth  can  afford  us  to 
tremble  at  his  severity,  even  while  we  are  within 
the  arms  of  his  mercy.  For  what  man  in  his  wits 
would  take  encouragement  to  sin  on  from  a  mercy 
that  cost  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  that  can 
presume  upon  such  a  reason  of  mercy  hath  courage 
enough  to  outface  the  flames  of  hell ;  and  if  hell  itself 
had  stood  open  before  us,  and  we  had  seen  the  damn^ 
ed  ghosts  weltering  in  the  flames  of  it,  it  would  not 
have  given  us  such  a  loud  and  horriUe  warning  of 
God's  severity  against  our  sin,  as  this  tremendous  sa-r 
orifice  of  the  Son  of  God  doth.  If  then  a  mercy  that 
is  so  secured  from  being  made  an  encouragement  to 
sin,  by  the  terrible  reason  and  consideration  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  cannot  deter  us  from  sinning  on» 
there  is  no  wise  mercy  that  we  are  capable  oi^  and 
consequently  no  mercy  that  the  great  God  can  in- 
dulge with  safety  to  his  authority.  For  what  mercy 
can  be  safe  from  our  abuse  and  presumption,  if  this  be 
not,  that  is  thus  guarded  with  thunder,  and  attended 
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with  the  utmost  severity  that  mercy  could  possibly 
admit  of?  Wherefore,  if  after  I  have  seen  my  S»» 
viour  in  his  agony  deprecating  with  fruitless  cries 
Ihat  fearfiil  cup  which  I  deserved ;  if  after  I  have 
beheld  him  hanging  on  the  cross,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood,  and  in  the  bitter  agony  of  his 
soul  heard  him  crjdng  out,  My  Gad^  my  God^  whg 
hast  thou  forsaken  met  and,  in  a  word,  if  after  I 
have  seen  that  God,  to  whom  he  was  infinitely  dear 
and  precious,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  moumfiil  cries, 
and  utterly  refuse  to  abate  him  so  much  as  one  de« 
gree  or  circumstance  of  a  most  shameftd  and  tor* 
menting  death,  in  consideration  of  my  pardon ;  if,  I 
say,  after  such  a  horrible  spectacle,  I  have  heart 
enough  to  sin  on,  I  am  a  courageous  sinner  indeed, 
or  rather  a  desperate  one,  not  to  be  affected  or  re- 
strained by  all  the  terrors  of  hell. 

Thirdly,  This  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  also  to  be 
considered  as  a  most  obliging  expression  of  the  love 
of  God  and  our  Saviour  to  us.  For,  if  God  had 
so  pleased,  he  might  have  exacted  our  punishment 
at  our  own  hands,  and  made  us  smart  for  ever  in 
our  own  persons ;  and  this  notwithstanding  we  had 
heartily  repented.  For  though  to  repent  is  the 
best  thing  a  sinner  can  do,  yet  it  doth  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  sin  he  repenteth  of,  so  as  to  render  it 
less  evil,  or  less  deserving  of  punishment ;  nor  in- 
deed is  repentance  a  sufiicient  reason  to  move  the 
all-wise  Governor  of  the  world  to  grant  a  public  act 
of  pardon  and  indulgence  to  sinners ;  it  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  any  government,  divine  or 
human,  so  far  to  encourage  offenders,  as  to  indem- 
nify them  by  a  public  declaration,  merely  upon  con- 
dition of  their  future  repentance  and  amendment. 
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For  all  men  are  naturally  apt  to  presume  that  God 
will  be  better  to  them  than  his  word ;  and  therefore, 
had  he  declared  that  he  would  pardon  them  upon 
their  repentance  without  any  other  reason,  thil 
would  have  encouraged  them  to  hope  that  he  might 
pardon  them,  though  they  repented  not  at  all,  or  at 
least  though'  they  repented  but  by  halves.  Where- 
fore since  our  repentance  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  oblige  God  to  grant  a  public  pardon  to  sinners, 
and  since  this  was  the  best  reason  we  could  offer  in 
our  own  behalf  to  move  him  thereunto,  it  hence  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  he  might  have  justly  exacted 
the  punishment  of  our  sin  of  us,  and  made  us  smart 
fop  it  for  ever,  notwithstanding  the  best  reason  we 
could  have  offered  him  to  the  contrary.  But  such 
was  his  goodness  towards  us,  as  to  admit  another  to 
suffer  in  our  stead,  that  so  neither  we  might  be 
ruined,  nor  our  sins  be  unpunished.  And  then,  that 
the  punishment  of  our  sin  might  be  a  sufficient  repa- 
ration to  his  injured  authority,  he  admitted  his  own 
Son  upon  his  voluntary  offering  himself  to  undergo 
it  for  us,  who,  by  the  dignity  and  innocence  of  his 
person,  rendered  that  temporary  death  he  mder- 
went  for  us  equivalent  to  that  eternal  death  which 
we  had  deserved.  Now  what  a  prodigy  of  love  was 
this,  that  the  God  of  heaven,  whom  we  had  so  infi- 
nitely offended,  should  part  with  his  own  Son  for  us, 
and  freely  consent  that  he  should  undergo  our  pu- 
nishment !  Which  while  I  seriously  consider,  it 
puzzles  my  conceit,  and  outreaches  my  wonder ;  so 
that  though  I  have  infinite  reason  to  rejoice  in  it, 
yet  while  I  am  contemplating  it,  I  seem  to  be  look- 
ing down  from  some  stupendous  precipice,  whose 
height  fills  me  with  a  sacred   horror,  and  almost 
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oversets  my  reason.  But  oh !  the  amazing  love  <if 
the  Son  of  God  towards  U8»  that  he  should  put  faim^ 
self  in  our  steady  and  interpose  his  own  breast  as  a 
Mving  shield  between  ours  and  his  Father's  ven-* 
geanoe!  Which,  considering  the  greatness  of  his 
person,  and  of  our  unworthiness,  is  such  a  stupen-* 
dous  expression  of  love,  as  no  romance  of  friend- 
ship ever  thought  of!  And  what  is  the  proper  in- 
fluence of  all  this  love,  but  to  oblige  us  for  ever  to 
God  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  bands  of  a  reciprocal 
affection;  to  melt  down  our  stubbornness  and  en- 
mity against  them,  and  draw  us  on  to  our  duty 
with  the  cords  of  an  invincible  endearment  ?  For  is 
it  possible  my  sins  should  be  as  dear  to  me  as  the 
Son  of  God  was  to  his  own  Father ;  and  yet  the 
Father  left  him  out  of  love  to  me,  and  shall  not  I 
leave  them  out  of  love  to  him  ?  And  when  the  Son 
of  God  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  as  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  me,  can  I  be  so  ingrateful  to  him,  as  to  dote 
upon  those  sins  which  he  hated  more  than  all  the 
shame  and  torment  which  he  endured  on  their  ac- 
count; those  sins  that  were  the  cause  of  all  his  suf- 
ferings, the  thorns  that  gored  his  temples,  and  the 
nails  that  pierced  his  hands  and  feet  ?  Sure  if  we  are 
not  utterly  lost  to  all  that  is  modest  and  ingenuous, 
tender  or  apprehensive  in  human  nature,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  resist  these  endearing  instances 
of  the  love  of  God  and  our  Saviour,  which  carry 
warmth  and  fervour  enough  with  them  to  melt  the 
most  obdurate  natures. 

Fourthly,  Christ's  death  and  sacrifice  is  also  to  be 
considered  as  a  sure  and  certain  ground  of  our  hope 
of  pardon,  if  we  repent  and  amend.  For  it  was 
upon  the  virtue  of  expiatory  sacrifices  that  all  man- 
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kind  depended  for  their  reconciliation  with  God; 
and  therefore  these  sacrifices  were  a  principal  party 
not  only  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Gen- 
tiles too,  who,  besides  their  eucharistical,  had  theiit 
constant  expiatory  oblations^  to  atone  and  pacify 
their  gods.  And  this  more  especially  in  times  of 
public  danger  and  calamity,  when  they  conceived 
their  gods  to  be  most  offended  with  them ;  at  which 
seasons  they  are  wont  to  offer  their  most  costly  sa- 
crifices, and  devote,  not  only  hecatombs  of  beasts  to 
their  altars,  but  many  times  the  more  precious  lives 
of  men,  women,  and  children ;  imagining  that  the 
more  valuable  the  life  was,  the  greater  virtue  there 
was  in  it  to  appease  the  angry  deity.  And  upon 
this  sacred  rite  did  all  the  world  build  their  hope  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  as  being  conscious  that  by 
their  sin  they  had  forfeited  their  own  lives  to  him, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  redeem  them,-  ^ 
but  by  making  a  commutation  with  him,  and  offering 
him  another  life  for  their  own,  which  was  therefore 
called  aarriiUrxp^f  i.  e.  a  life  for  their  life ;  and  avrikvTpoif^ 
i.  e.  the  price  of  their  redemption.  But,  alas !  so 
miserably  defective  were  the  very  best  of  their  sacri- 
fices, that  they  could  not  rationally  depend  on  them 
with  any  confidence  or  assurance.  For  as  for  the 
heathen  sacrifices,  God  had  never  promised  to  ac- 
cept them,  and  it  being  an  act  of  pure  grace  and 
favour  in  him  to  admit  of  such  a  commutation,  it 
wholly  depended  on  his  own  good-will,  whether  he 
would  admit  it  or  no;  and,  without  some  express 
revelation,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  know 
which  way  his  will  was  determined  in  the  case^:: 
And  then  even  their  most  precious  sacrifices,  which 
were  the  lives  of  men,  were  infinitely  short  in  value 
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to  redeem  the  lives  and  souls  of  those  that  ofiered 
them ;  those  sacrificed  men  being  sinners  themselves^ 
and  they  but  a  few  sinners  for  manj.  And  as  for 
the  Jews'  sacrifices,  though  God  in  many  cases  had 
promised  to  accept  them  in  commutation  fiv  the 
lives  of  their  bodies ;  yet  those  being  only  the  fivea 
of  brutes,  which  were  but  negatively  innocent,  as 
being  incapable  of  sin  or  virtue,  could  merit  nothing 
of  God,  and  consequently  were  infinitely  short  of  a 
valuable  commutation  for  the  forfeited  lives  of  their 
souls.  All  which  considered,  there  was  no  relying 
on  them  for  redemption  firom  the  obligation  they  lay 
under  to  eternal  punishment.  But  now  all  theae 
defects  are  abundantly  supplied  in  the  sacrifice  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.  For  his  life  was  not  only  infi- 
nitely valuable,  by  reason  of  his  personal  union  to 
the  Godhead,  and  so  in  itself  an  equivalent  rans<un ; 
he  was  not  only  no  sinner,  which  the  best  of  the 
heathen  sacrifices  were ;  he  was  not  only  n^;atively 
innocent,  which  was  all  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
were;  but  he  was  also  perfectly  righteous,  and  by 
virtue  thereof  infinitely  dear  and  acceptable  to  God ; 
and  to  crown  all,  God  himself,  both  by  express  reve- 
lation, and  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  hath 
openly  declared  his  acceptance  of  his  precious  blood, 
as  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And  upon 
this  most  sure  and  certain  ground  stands  our  hope 
of  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  God.  So  that  in 
the  precious  blood  of  this  our  meritorious  and  ac- 
cepted sacrifice,  we  openly  behold  the  mercy  of  God, 
inviting  us  into  grace  and  favour,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  ready  to  receive  and  embrace  us; 
which  gives  us  the  most  effectual  encouragement  in 
the  world  to  return  to  our  duty.     I  confess,  if  we 
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had  no  such  sacrifice  to  depend  on,  the  sense  of  our 
past  guilt  might  justly  discourage  us  from  all 
thoughts  of  future  repentance ;  for  though  the  nla- 
tural  goodness  and  benignity  of  God  might  happily 
give  us  some  small  hope,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consideration  of  his  natural  abhorrence  of  sin,  and 
the  mighty  obligations  he  lies  under  to  punish  it,  as 
he  is  a  wise  and  righteous  governor,  would  very 
much  dash  our  hope  out  of  countenance.  So  that 
the  utmost  encouragement  we  could  have  had,  would 
be  that  which  the  king  of  Nineveh  gave  his  people, 
JVho  can  teU,  if  God  will  turn  and  repent,  and  l^r 
turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger ,  that  we  perish 
not  ?  Jonah  iii.  9.  But  now  we  can  certainly  tell, 
that  if  we  will  turn  from  our  sins,  he  will  turn  from 
his  anger ;  for  our  hope  depends  not  on  a  doubtful 
peradventure,  but  upon  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  paid  down  to,  and  accepted  of  God.  What 
then  should  hinder  us  from  returning  to  him,  who 
are  thus  firmly  assured  of  his  gracious  reception, 
and  do  certainly  know  beforehand,  that  all  our  past 
provocations  shall  be  blotted  out,  and  our  penitent 
souls  embraced  vrith  the  same  grace  and  favour  as  if 
we  had  never  ofiended. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  This  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  also 
to  be  considered  as  the  seal  and  confirmation  of  the 
new  covenant.  For  thus  of  old,  covenants  between 
God  and  men  were  wont  to  be  sealed  and  transacted 
by  sacrifice.  So  Gen.  xv.  Abraham,  by  God's  com- 
mand, being  to  strike  covenant  with  him,  ofiered  a 
sacrifice,  which  he  divided  in  the  middle,  laying 
each  moiety  one  against  the  other,  between  which 
God  passed  in  the  likeness  of  a  burning  lamp,  and  so 
made  a  covenant  with  him,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed 
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will  I  give  this  land;  in  which  rite  of  passing  be- 
tween the  parts,  God  condescended  to  the  maniies^ 
of  men ;  for  so  the  Jews,  when  they  struck  cove- 
nant with  God,  were  wont  to  cut  the  sacrifice  in 
sunder,  and  pass  between  the  parts  thereof,  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18,  19.  by  which  action  they  made  this  ioi- 
precation  on  themselves,  2'hus  let  me  he  divided 
and  cut  in  pieces ^  tfl  violate  the  oath  I  now  have 
made.  And  accordingly,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
is  called  by  Moses,  the  blood  of  the  covenant^ 
Exod.  xxiv.  8.  and  the  Jews  are  said  to  make  a  co^ 
venant  with  Grod  hy  sajcrxfice^  Psalm  L  5.  For  ali 
expiatory  sacrifices  were  regularly  attended  with 
peace  offerings,  in  both  which  the  priest  or  the 
people  were  God's  guests,  and,  in  token  of  reconci- 
liation, did  eat  and  drink  with  him  in  the  provi- 
sions of  his  altar  or  table :  for  in  the  burnt  ofieringSt 
the  sin  offerings,  and  the  trespass  offerings,  the 
priests  only,  as  the  proxies  and  representatives  of 
the  people,  were  admitted  to  be  God's  guests ;  but 
then  in  the  peace  offerings,  which  followed  them^ 
the  people  themselves  were  admitted  to  his  table,  to 
partake  with  him  of  those  sacred  viands.  So  that 
in  the  first,  the  priests,  as  the  people's  representa- 
tives, struck  covenant  with  God  for  them,  in  the 
second  they  struck  covenant  with  Grod  for  them- 
selves. Thus,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  all  nations  to 
solemnize  their  covenants  with  one  another,  by  eat- 
ing together ;  so  God,  in  condescension  to  the  man- 
ner of  men,  and  to  confirm  tlieir  faith  in  his  pro* 
mises,  did,  by  the  same  rite,  engage  himself  in  cove- 
nant with  them.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  sa- 
crifice of  our  blessed  Lord  was  a  seat  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  new  covenant ;  upon  which  account  it  is 
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called,  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were,  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  Heb.  x.  29-  xiii.  20.  For  his  sacri- 
fice upon  the  cross  was  the  meritorious  sin  of- 
fering, in  which  he,  as  the  high  priest,  the  head 
and  representative  of  his  church,  did  solemnize  the 
new  covenant  between  God  and  us,  and  obtained  of 
his  Father  an  inviolable  ratification  of  his  promise  of 
grace  and  eternal  life :  for  in  that  dreadful  transac- 
tion God  did  solemnly  engage  himself  to  Christ  in 
the  behalf  of  his  church,  to  perform  to  her  what  he 
had  promised,  to  the  utmost,  upon  the  terms  speci- 
fied in  the  new  covenant.  And  therefore  Christ  is 
said  to  have  meuie  reconciliation  in  his  oum  body 
on  the  cross,  and  to  have  slain  the  enmity  thereon, 
£ph.  ii.  16.  and  to  have  made  peace,  that  is,  a  cove- 
nant of  peace,  through  the  blood  of  the  cross.  Col.  i. 
20.  But  then  to  this  sdn  ofiering  there  follows  a 
peace  ofiering,  and  that  is  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which 
the  church,  for  hersdf,  by  eating  and  drinking  at 
this  his  table,  strikes  covenant  with  God ;  and  upon 
those  holy  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  gives  to 
and  receives  from  God  assurance  of  mutual  amnesty 
and  friendship ;  and  hence,  1  Cor.  x.  16.  20.  his  holy 
supper  is  called  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  drinking  the  cup  of  the  Lordj 
and  being  partakers  of  the  table  qfthe  Lord:  for 
when  God,  in  this  supper,  doth,  by  the  hand  of  his 
priest,  present  his  bread  and  wine  to  us,  he  doth 
thereby  renew  his  covenant  with  us ;  and  when  we 
receive,  and  eat  and  drink  God's  viands,  we  thereby 
renew  our  covenant  with  him.  Thus  God,  in  great 
condescension  to  our  desponding  minds,  hath  been 
pleased  to  ratify  his  covenant  with  us  in  our  own 
way  and  manner;   not  that  this  ratification  doth 
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render  his  covenant  surer  in  itaetf,  for  nothing  can 
be  surer  than  his  promise ;  and  yet  for  the  oonfirma* 
tion  of  our  diffident  minds»  he  is  sometimes  pleased 
to  add  his  oath  to  his  promise;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  to  his  promise  and  oath  he  hath  superadded 
these  federal  ratifications,  which  being  the  same  with 
those  legal  forms  and  rituals  by  which  men  were 
wont  to  ratify  their  covenants  and  agreements  with 
one  another,  are  upon  that  account  more  apt  to  as- 
sure and  confirm  our  minds.  And  now  what  a 
mighty  influence  must  this  solemn  confirmation  of 
the  new  covenant  have  upon  us,  to  excite  and 
quicken  our  piety  and  virtue,  and  render  us  activd^ 
zealous  of'  good  works  ?  For  when  God  hath  not 
only  owned  all  the  promises  of  the  new  covenant  to 
be  his,  by  the  many  miraculous  attestations  he  hath 
given  them ;  but  hath  also  vouchsafed,  by  all  tiioae 
federal  rites  that  were  most  sacred  among  men,  to 
oblige  himself  to  perform  them,  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  believe,  not  only  that  it  is  he  that  hath 
promised  all  the  good  things  of  this  covenant,  but 
also  that  he  is  fully  resdved  to  perform  those  pro- 
mises to  us,  if  we  perform  the  conditions  of  them ; 
since,  by  the  blood  of  his  own  Son,  he  hath  engaged 
himself  to  him  in  our  behalf;  and  by  the  sacra- 
mental signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Son,  he  has 
engaged  himself  to  us  in  our  own  persons,  to  per- 
form what  he  has  promised,  to  the  utmost  punctilio. 
So  that  now  our  faith  in  the  covenant  stands  upon  a 
firm  and  immoveable  foundation,  as  having  not  only 
the  promise  and  the  oath,  but  also  the  seal  of  God 
to  depend  on ;  and  having  all  the  good  things  of  the 
covenant  thus  solemnly  consigned  to  us,  what  abun- 
dant encouragement  doth  it  give  us  to  return  to 
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God  and  our  duty  ?  For  now  we  are  not  only  assured 
of  his  pardon  and  gracious  reception,  but  also  of  the 
assistance  of  his  blessed  Spirit  to  back  and  enforce 
our  pious  endeavours,  and  to  enable  us  to  conquer 
all  those  resistances  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  which 
we  are  to  contend :  and  to  encourage  m  to  contend 
with  all  our  might,  we  have  an  immortal  crown  of 
glory  proposed  to  us  as  the  reward  of  our  victory, 
and  are  firmly  assured,  that  after  we  have  spent  a 
few  moments  here,  in  the  practice  of  piety  and  vir-* 
tue,  we  shall  be  removed  from  hence  into  that  tri- 
umphant state  of  immortality,  the^  to  reign  in  un- 
speakable glory  and  delight  among  the  blessed  con-* 
querors  above,  and  sing  hallelujahs  with  them  for 
ever.  For  to  all  these  blessed  things  we  are  entitled 
by  the  ratifications  of  the  new  covenant.  Having 
therefore  these  great  and  precious  promises,  sealed  to 
us  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves 
from  aUfiUhiness  ^  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  ^ 

And  thus  you  see  how  effectually  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  it  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  contributes  to  our 
reformation.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  contributes  only  as  a  concurrent  cause  with 
our  own  endeavours ;  it  doth  not  work  upon  us  as  if 
we  were  dead  machines,  that  have  no  vital  principle 
of  action  in  us ;  nor  yet  as  necessary  agents,  that 
have  no  free-will  or  principle  of  self-determination ; 
it  draws  us  indeed,  but  it  is  with  the  cords  of  a  man, 
i.  e.  with  a  powerful  grace  and  persuasion,  but  doth 
not  drive  or  hale  us  with  violent  or  irresistible  agen- 
cy :  for,  after  all  the  powerful  influence  of  his  death 
to  reform  and  amend  us,  we  are  still  in  our  own  dis- 
posal ;  and  so  may  resist  and  baffle  the  eflicacy  of 
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his  death,  and,  in  despite  of  it,  continue  in  our  wick- 
edness if  we  please.  But,  if  we  do,  it  is  at  our  own 
eternal  peril,  and  we  must  one  day  expect  to  answer, 
not  only  for  the  blood  of  our  own  souls,  which,  in 
despite  of  the  most  powerful  method  of  saving  them, 
we  have  wilAiUy  ruined  and  destroyed ;  but  also  for 
the  Uood  of  our  Saviour,  which  we  have  not  only 
defeated,  but  trampled  on:  and  if  both  these  be 
brought  to  our  account,  it  had  been  better  for  us,  not 
only  that  we  had  never  been  bom,  l^ut  that  our  Sa* 
viour  himself  had  never  suffered  for  us^  since  all  that 
he  has  done  to  save  us  will  be  brou^t  in  judgment 
against  us,  as  an  horrid  aggravation  of  our  guilt,  to 
inflame  the  reckoning^  of  our  punishment.  So  that 
unless  we  concur  with  this  great  design  of  Christ,  by 
endeavouring  our  own  reformation  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  his  deati)  will  not  only  be  as  insignificant 
to  our  happiness^  as  it  is  tQ,  the  redemption  of  devils ; 
but  even  those  vocal  wounds  of  Jhis,  which  were  made 
to  plead  for,  will  accuse  and  condemn  us ;  and  that 
eloquent  blood,  which  in  its  native  language  speaks 
better  things  for  us  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  will,  like 
the  souls  under  the  altar,  raise  a  cry  of  vengeance 
on  us  as  high  as  the  tribunal  of  God.  Wherefore,  as 
we  would  not  find  this  blessed  sacrifice,  which  was 
designed  for  our  city  of  refuge^  converted  into  an 
avenger  of  bloody  let  us  diligently  concur  with  it  to 
our  utmost  power  in  this  necessary  design  of  our  re- 
formation, that  so,  being  washed  white  and  clean  in 
the  blood  of  it,  we  may  appear  before  God  holy^  and 
unhlameahle^  and  unreproveahle  in  his  sight.  And 
thus  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  first  act  of 
Christ's  priesthood,  viz.  his  sacrifice. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  Christ* t  intercemon,  or  presenting  his  sacrifice  to  Crod  in  hea^ 

ven,  by  way  of  advocation  for  us. 

X  NOW  proceed  to  the  second  act  of  our  Saviourt 
priesthood,  corresponding,  to  that  ancient  priesthood^ 
in  which  it  was  typified  and  prefigured,  viz.  his  pre- 
senting his  sacrifice  to  God  in  heaven,  thereby  to 
move  God,  as  our  advocate,  to  be  mercifid  and  pro* 
pitious  to  us.  In  discoursing  of  which,  I  shall  en* 
deavour, 

First,  To  explain  the  nature  of  that  advocation, 
which  he  performs  by  presenting  his  sacrificed  body 
in  heaven. 

Secondly,  To  shew  the  admirable  tendency  of  this 
method  of  Grod's  communicating  of  his  graces  and 
favours  to  us,  through  the  interceaiion  and  advoca* 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  to  re(^ce  and  reform  mankind. 

As  for  the  first,  viz.  the  nature  of  this  our  Saviour's 
advocation  for  us  in  heaven,  it  may  be  thus  defined ; 
It  b  a  solemn  address  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  God 
the  Father  in  our  behalf,  wherein,  by  presenting  to 
him  his  own  sacrificed  body,  and  by  continuing  and 
perpetuating  the  presentation  of  it,  he  doth  effectu- 
ally move  and  solicit  him  graciously  to  receive  and 
accept  our  prayer,  and  to  empower  him  to  bestow 
on  us  all  those  graces  and  favours,  which,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  sacrifice,  God  hath  promised  to  U8» 
For  the  better  understanding  of  which  definition,  I 
shall  distinctly  explain  the  several  parts  of  it ;  which 
are  these  four : 

First,  It  is  a  solemn  addi'ess  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
to  God  the  Father  in  our  behal£ 
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Secondly,  This  address  is  performed  by  the  pre* 
senting  his  sacrificed  body  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  It  is  continued  and  perpetuated  by  the 
perpetual  oblation  or  presenting  of  this  his  sacrificed 
body. 

Fourthly,  In  virtue  of  4;|p8  perpetual  oblation,  he 
doth  always  successfully  move  and  solicit  God ;  and 
this. 

First,  To  receive  and  graciously  accept  our  sincere 
and  hearty  prayer ;  and. 

Secondly,  To  empower  him  to  bestow  on  us  all 
those  graces  and  favours,  which,  in  consideration  of 
his  sacrifice,  Grod  hath  promised  to  us. 

I.  This  advocation  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  a  solemn 
address  to  the  Father  in  our  behalf.  And  this  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  word  €uhocation ;  for  the  proper 
business  of  an  advocate  is  to  address  in  the  behalf  of 
his  client  to  the  party  wit)^whom  he  is  concerned ;  or 
to  plead  the  cause  of  his  client  with  some  person 
with  whom  he  has  some  difierence,  or  from  whom 
he  expects  some  fiEivour.  Now  St.  John  tells  us,  that 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father ^  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous  J 1  John  ii.  1.  which  must  therefore  ne- 
cessarily imply  his  addressing  to  the  Father  in  our 
behalf,  in  order  to  the  composing  that  difierence 
which  sin  hath  made  between  him  and  us,  and  to  the 
obtaining  for  us  his  mercy  and  favour :  for  in  this 
sense  the  Greek  word  TfapoucXyiro^y  which  we  here  ren- 
der advocate,  is  generally  used  among  all  authors, 
{vid.  Outram  de  Sacrif.  p.  S60.)  And  so  also  the 
word  intercession  signifies,  to  address  for  one  person 
to  another,  in  order  to  the  reconciling  some  matter 
of  difierence  between  them,  or  to  the  obtaining  from 
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the  one  some  fiEtvour  for  the  other :  and  therefore, 
auice  Jesus  Chvm  is  said  to  intercede  Jar  us  at  the 
right  hand  of  Crod,  Rom.  viii.  34.  this  intercession 
must  necessarilj  imply  his   making  application  to 
Grod  in  our  behalf:  for  so  the  phrase  hfTvyya'm:^  vwif, 
which  we  render  to  intercede  /or,  signifies  to  advo- 
cote  or pleeui the  cause  of  another;  as  on  the  con- 
trary arvyyavetv  koto,  doth  always  signify  to  accuse, 
Rom.  xi.  2.  1  Maccab.  viii.  32.  x.  16.  and  xi.  25. 
And  consequently,  when  our  Saviour  is  said  cvrvy- 
j(av€iv  vvcp  i7/x£y,  it  must  necessarily  denote  his  ad- 
dressing himself  to  God  as  our  advocate,  to  plead 
our  cause  and  solicit  our  interest ;  and  accordingly, 
Heb.  ix.  24.  we  are  told,  that  Christ  is  entered  iiUo 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  qf 
God  for  us ;  which   phrase  cannot,  without  infi- 
nite force,   be  otherwise  understood,  than   of  his' 
appearing  for  us  as  our^idvocate  to  Ood.     By  all 
which  it  appears,  that,  in  this  his  intercession  for  us, 
our  Saviour  addresses  to  God  the  Father,  from  whose 
bountiful  hands  he  procures  and  receives  all  those 
blessings  and  favours  which  he.  derives  to  us.  So  that 
the  Father  is  the  fountain  whence  all  our  blessings 
flow,  and  the  Son  is  the  channel  that  receives  them 
thence,  and  conveys  them  down  to  us :  for,  as  he  is 
Mediator,  the  Son  can  bestow  nothing  on  us  in  his 
own  right  independently  from  the  Father,  whose  mi- 
nister he  is,  and  by  whose  commission  and  authority 
he  acts :  and  since  they  are  all  his  Father's  goods 
which  he  bestows  upon  us,  he  cannot  justly  bestow 
them  without  his  leave  and  consent,  the  obtaining  of 
which  is  the  great  business  of  his  intercession,  where- 
by he  continually  moves  and  solicits  the  Father  to 
grant  to  him  those  good  things  in  our  behalf,  which^ 
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as  the  high  almoner  of  his  Father'^,  graces  and  £Et» 
vours,  he  bestows  upon  us.  So  that  whatsoever  he 
gives  U89  he  receives  of  the  Father,  and  whatsoever 
he  receives  of  the  Father,  he  procures  by  his  inter- 
cession withy  and  address  to  him  in  our  behalfl 

II.  This  address  is  performed  by  the  presenting  his 
sacrificed  body  to  the  Father  in  heaven :  for  thus^ 
as  was  shewed  before,  the  high  priest's  address  to 
God,  for  the  people,  consisted  in  presenting  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  to  him,  in  sprinkling  it  upon  or  be- 
fore the  mercy-seat,  which  was  the  throne  of  the  di- 
vine majesty :  for  he  made  no  vocal  prayer  for  them 
in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  consequently  he  perform- 
e#not  his  intercession  by  words,  but  by  actions; 
and  the  principal  action  he  performed  there  was 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  whidi  action 
was  a  very  significant  intercession,  importing  this 
sense :  O  God,  I  beseech  t)|pe,  accept  this  blood  which 
I  ofier  thee  for  the  lives  of  thy  people,  which  are  for- 
feited to  thee.   And  accordingly  our  blessed  Saviour, 
after  he  had  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins 
upon  earth,  ascends  into  heaven,  the  true  antitype  of 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  there  presents  not  his  blood, 
but  his  sacrificed  body  to  the  Father;  that  body, 
which  not  long  before  bled  and  died  on  the  cross, 
and  which,  as  it  seems  probable,  carried  with  it  aU 
the  wounds  it  received  in  its  crucifixion ;  for  by  the 
story  of  Thomas  it  is  certain  it  retained  them  after 
its  resurrection.     And  by  thus  presenting  his  sacri- 
ficed body  to  the  Father,  he  did  wliat  the  high  priest 
did  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  his  sacrifice ;  i.  e. 
he  interceded  for  us  with  God :  and  indeed  he  inter- 
ceded more  prevalently  by  this  significant  action, 
than  if  he  had  used  all  the  eloquence  of  men  and  an- 
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gels.  For  his  wounds  are  vocal,  and  his  blood  speaks ; 
yea,  and  not  only  speaks  better  things  for  us  th|in 
the  blood  of  Abel  spoke,  but  also  expresses  what  it 
speaks  far  more  powerfully  and  emphatically,  than  it 
is  possible  for  any  verbal  oratory  to  do.  So  that  by 
the  presenting  to  his  Father  his  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing body,  which  carries  with  it  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  rhetoric  and  persuasion,  he  makes  the 
most  moving  and  pathetical  intercession  for  us ;  the 
sense  of  which  is  this,  though  the  full  force  and  em- 
phasis of  it  no  language  can  express :  O  my  Father, 
behold  this  sacrificed  body  of  mine,  which,  by  thy 
consent  and  approbation,  hath  been  substituted  to 
bear  the  punishment  which  was  due  from  thee  ^ 
mankind ;  and  through  the  wounds  of  which  I  have 
cheerfully  poured  out  the  precious  blood  of  God,  as 
a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  for  the  sake  off 
this  blood,  therefore,  be  tfcou  so  far  propitious  to 
those  miserable  sinners  it  was  shed  for,  as,  upon 
condition  they  shall  repent,  to  accept  it  in  exchange 
for  the  lives  of  their  souls  which  are  forfeited  to 
thee ;  to  release  them  from  the  obligation  they  are 
under  to  die  eternally,  and,  upon  their  final  perseve- 
rance in  well-doing,  to  crown  them  with  eternal  life  : 
and  that  this  blood,  which  at  thy  command  I  have 
willingly  shed  for  them,  may  not,  through  their  ina- 
bility to  repent  and  persevere,  be  utterly  inefiectuai 
to  them,  O  send  thy  holy  Spirit  to  assist  their  weak 
faculties,  to  excite  their  endeavours,  and  cooperate 
with  them.  This  is  the  language  of  Christ's  sacri- 
ficed body  in  heaven,  and  these  are  the  better  things 
which  his  blood  bespeaks  for  us.  For  his  blood  be- 
speaks those  good  things  for  us  in  heaven,  for  which 
he  shed  it  upon  earth,  i.  e.  the  remission  of  our  sins 
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and  our  eternal  life ;  of  which  Uessings  his  blood, 
being  the  price  that  God  had  promised  to  accept^  his 
presenting  it  to  him  in  heaven  not  only  speaks  for, 
but  humbly  demands  them»  as  canying  with  it  the 
unanswerable  claim  of  an  accepted  price  to  a  stated 
purchase.  So  that  this  address,  which  Christ  makes 
for  us  to  God  in  hearen,  is  not  performed  by  him 
after  the  manner  of  a  prostrate  supplicant,  with 
bended  knees,  uplifted  hands,  and  lowly,  supplica- 
tions, but  in  such  a  manner  as  comports  with  the 
kingly  majesty  he  is  advanced  to ;  and  so  as  at  the 
same  time  to  assert  his  own  right  of  purchase  in  the 
blessings  he  addresses  for,  and  yet  to  acknowledge 
^fcd  to  be  the  supreme  fountain  and  disposer  of  them. 
And  this,  the  scripture  tells  me,  he  performa  by  ap* 
pe€uring  in  the  presence  of  God  far  ue,  and  preeeut^ 
ing  hie  sacrificed  body  to  him,  as  a  standing  motive 
to  prevail  with  him  to  be  propitious  to  us ;  and  to 
crown  us  with  all  those  graces  and  favours,  in  consi- 
deration of  which  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  And 
accordingly  he  is  said  to  offer  himself  to  God  for  us 
in  heaven,  Heb.  ix.  25.  and  to  offer  his  one  sacrifice^ 
i.  e.  to  God  in  heaven,^^  sin  fbr  every  Heb.  x.  12. 
by  which  offering  or  presenting  his  sacrifice  to  God, 
he  doth  at  once  claim  for  us,  by  the  right  of  his  pur- 
chase, all  those  good  things  for  which  he  paid  down 
the  price  of  his  blood,  and  also  by  a  silent  desire  pray 
to  Gtod  to  bestow  them  upon  us,  whereby  he  acknow- 
ledges him  to  be  the  sovereign  disposer  of  them. 
So  that  this  significant  action  of  Christ's  presenting 
his  sacrificed  body  to  God  is  both  a  claim  and  a 
prayer,  or  rather  it  is  a  prayer  backed  and  enforced 
with  a  rightful  claim  to  the  blessings  he  prays  for. 
For  so,  for  that  particular  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  he 
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himself  tells  us,  /  wMpray  the  Father^  and  he  shall 
give  y<m  another  Comforter^  that  he  may  abide  with 
you  for  ^er,  John  xiv.  16.  not  that  he  offers  up  any 
other  prajer  to  the  Father  but  what  his  wounds  and 
blood  cx)ntinuall7  make,  which  with  incessant  impor- 
tunitj  do  move  and  solicit  €rod  in  our  behalf;  but 
his  meaning  is  this ;  By  presenting  that  sacrifice  to 
my  Father  in  heaven,  which  I  am  going  to  offer  on 
the  cross,  and  by  which,  among  other  blessings,  I 
shall  purchase  of  my  Father  his  holy  Spirit  for  you» 
I  will  pray  him  to  send  his  holy  Spirit  to  you,  I  will 
pray  him  by  my  wounds  and  blood,  which  are  a 
thousand  times  more  moving  and  eloquent  than  any 
vocal  prayer  I  can  offer  in  your  behalf;  for  wH||^ 
they  pray  him  to  send  his  Spirit  to  you,  tbey  lay  an 
undeniable  claim  to  what  they  pray  for,  as  being  the 
dear  and  inestimable  price  by  which  I  am  purchasings 
his  Spirit  for  you.  From  all  whidi  it  is  evident  that 
this  address  which  Christ  now  makes  for  us  to  his 
Father  in  heaven,  consists  in  the  presenting  his  sa- 
crificed  body  to  him,  by  which  he  both  prays  to  him 
and  claims  what  he  prays  for.  .     •' 

III.  It  is  by  the  continued  and  perpetuair  cfci^on 
or  presentment  of  his  sacrificed  body  to  the  iFather^ 
that  Christ  continues  and  perpetuates  this  his  ad- 
dress or  intercession  in  our  behalf.  For  the  first  pre-^ 
senting  or  oblation  of  his  sacrificed  body  in  heaven 
was  the  beginning  and  commencement  of  his  interces- 
sion, and  the  whole  progress  of  his  intercession  is 
nothing  but  that  same  oblation  continued  and  per- 
petuated. For  as  the  high  priest  was  interceding 
for  the  people  all  the  time  that  he  was  presenting 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  before  the  Lord,  so  Christ 
is  interceding  for  us  all  the  while  that  he  is  present- 
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ing  his  sacrificed  body  in  heaven.     For  it  is  by  the 
presence  of  his  sacrificed  body  that  he  interceden; 
and  therefore  so  long  as  his  body  is  present  in  hea- 
ven, so  long  he  must  be  interceding  by  it  in  our  be- 
half.   So  that,  between  the  Jewish  high  priest's  in- 
tercession and  Christ's,  there  is  this  vast  diflference, 
that  the  former  presented  himself  in  the  holy  of 
holies  with  his  sacrifice,  and  consequently  interced- 
ed by  it,  but  once  a  year,  viz.  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation;  whereas  the  latter  ebnlinually  presents 
his  sacrifice  in  heaven,  and  so  doth  continually  inter- 
cede by  it :  and  whereas  the  blood  which  the  high 
priest  presented  was  so  mean  and  inconsiderable^ 
iHkt  the  whole  virtue  of  it  was  still  spent  in  one  act 
of  intercession,  as  not  being  available  enough  for  him 
to  intercede  with  it  twice ;  insomuch  that  in  every 
new  act  of  intercession  he  was  still  fidn  to  present 
new  blood ;  the  blood  of  Christ  was  of  that  infinite 
moment  and  value,  as  that,  though  he  makes  conti- 
nued and  perpetuated  intercession  by  it,  yet  the  vir- 
tue and  efficacy,  the  power  and  prevalency,  of  it 
with  God  remains  fresh  and  unimpaired,  so  that  he 
needs  not  sacrifice  again,  that  so  he  may  hav^  new 
blood  to  present,  but  with  that  which  he  shed  1600 
years  ago,  he  still  intercedes  for  us  with  the  same 
effect  and  success  as  when  he  first  presented  it  to 
his  Father  in  heaven.     Upon  which  account  there 
was  no  need  that  he  should  offer  himself  often ^  as 
the  high  priest  entered  into  the  hohf  place  every 
year  with  blood  of  others :  for  then  he  must  have 
often  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
hut  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  'ap- 
peared  to  take  away  sin  hy  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
Heb.  ix.  25,  26.  So  that  Christ's  one  sacrifice  being 
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of  perpetual  virtue  and  efficacy,  and  being,  as  such, 
perpetually  presented  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  he 
therewithal  makes  a  continued  and  uninterrupted 
intercession  for  us,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Hence  we  are  said  to  be  Sanctis 
fied  through  the  qffering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  once 
for  all,  Heb.  x.  1 0.  And  whereas  every  priest  standeth 
daily  ministering  and  qffering  q/lentimes  the  same 
sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away  sin ;  this  man, 
after  he  had  offered  one  sajcr\fice  for  sins,  for  ever 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  ver.  11,  IS. 
And  this  offering  his  one  sacrifice  for  sins  in  heaven 
being  for  ever,  it  is  a  perpetually  continued  act  of 
intercession  for  us.  For  so  it  is  said  that  he  evfff 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  us,  Heb.  vii.  25.  i.  e. 
he  ever  lives  in  heaven,  so  as  by  his  perpetual  pre* 
sence  there  to  make  perpetual  intercession  for  us. 
And  upon  the  account  of  the  perpetuity  of  this  his 
priestly  act  of  intercession,  he  is  said  to  have  an  un* 
changeable  priesthood,  not  barely  because  he  conti- 
nues  for  ever,  for  so  he  might  have  done,  and  yet 
ceased  to  have  been  a  priest^  but  because  he  conti- 
nues for  ever  exercising  bis  priesthood,  or  presenting 
his  sacrifice,  Heb.  vii.  24.  And  hence  also  he  is  said 
to  be  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  ofMelchU' 
%edek ;  that  is,  not  only  to  be  a  royal  priest,  as  Melr 
chizedek  was,  which,  as  I  shewed  before,  was  the 
proper  character  of  Melchizedek's  priesthood,  but  to 
be  a  royal  priest  for  ever,  Heb.  vii.  17.  For  Melchi- 
zedek  was  not  only  a  royal  priest,  but  also  a  type 
or  shadow  of  an.  eternal  royal  priest;  and  that,  as 
he  was  without  father,  and  without  mother,  without^ 
descent,  or  geneal(^,  having  neither  beginning  qf 
days  nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of 
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God^  ahideth  a  priest  continually,  Heb,  vii.  S.  where 
the  phrase  oycveaX^/iTro;,  without  descent,  or  genealo- 
gy, explains  what  is  meant  by  without  father  and 
without  mother,  i.  e.  without  any  father  or  mother 
mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  Moses :  so  the  8y- 
riac  version,  whose  father  and  mother  are  neither 
if  them  recorded  in  the  genealogies;  in  which  he 
▼ery  much  differed  from  the  Aaronical  priests,  whose 
fathers'  and  mothers'  names  were  constantly  record- 
ed in  the  Jewish  genealogies,  as  appears  from  Esdr. 
xi.  62.  and  so  also  Philo  on  the  Decalogue  tells,  ^Ic- 

kifprrov,  i.  e.  *'  the  descent  and  progeny  of  the  priests 
^4S  kept  with  all  manner  of  exactness.''  So  that,  there 
being  tio  genealogy  at  all  of  Melchizedek  in  scrip- 
ture, he  is  introduced  into  the  history  like  a  man 
dropped  down  from  heaven ;  for  so  the  text  goes  on, 
having  neither  banning  of  days  nor  end  of  life, 
i.  e.  in  the  history  of  Moses ;  which,  contrary  to  its 
common  usage,  when  it  makes  mention  of  great  men, 
takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the  time  either  of  Melchi- 
zedek's  birth  or  death ;  and  herein  he  is  made  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  by  the  history  of  Moses, 
which  mentions  him  appearing  and  acting  upon  the 
stage,  without  either  entrance  or  exit,  as  if,  like  the 
Son  of  God,  he  had  abode  a  priest  continually.  So 
that  as  Moses's  history  treats  of  Melchizedek  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  his  beginning  or  end,  as  if 
he  were  a  royal  priest  for  ever ;  so  Christ  in  ^truth 
and  reality  is  a  royal  priest  for  ever,  because  by  the 
perpetual  oblation  and  presenting  his  sacrifice  to  the 
Father,  he  perpetually  exercises  his  priesthood,  and 
makes  a  continued  intercession  for  mankind. 

IV.  This  address,  being  made  by  the  continued  ob- 
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lation  or  presenting  of  his  sacrificed  body  to  the  Fa- 
ther, is,  in  the  virtue  thereof,  always  effectual  and 
successful.  For  his  sacrifice,  as  hath  been  shewn  at 
large,  was  the  price  of  his  purchase  of  those  blessings 
he  intercedes  for ;  the  price  which  God,  by  a  solemn 
agreement  with  our  Saviour,  had  obliged  himself  to 
admit  and  accept.  For  the  only  blessings  he  inter- 
cedes for  are  those  which  are  specified  in  the  new 
covenant,  which  new  covenant  Grod  granted  to  man- 
kind, in  consideration  of  the  meritorions  death  and 
sacrifice  of  our  Saviour ;  and  accordingly  when  he 
went  to  offer  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  us,  he  tells  us, 
that  it  was  Kara  to  ipKTfkivovj  according  to  what  was 
determined^  or  agreed  on  between  his  Father  and  him- 
self, Luke  xxii.  22.  and  hence  our  Saviour  tells  us, 
that  his  Father,  in  consideration  of  what  he  was  to 
suffer,  did  hariOicrOai  fiacriXeiaify  covenant  to  him  a 
kingdom^  Luke  xxii.  29^  which  kingdom  includes  a 
kingly  power  to  bestow  upon  his  faithful  subjects  the 
rewards  of  his  religion,  which  are  the  blessings  of  the 
new  covenant ;  and  of  this  covenant,  by  which  God 
obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  Christ's  death,  to 
bestow  this  kingly  power  upon  him,  that  of  Heb.  x.  7. 
seems  to  be  intended :  Then  said  /,  L09 1  come,  {in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,)  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God ;  which  /ice^aAif  jSijSx/oi/,  which  we  render 
the  volume  qfthe  hook,  may  perhaps  be  more  truly 
translated,  the  instrument,  indenture,  or  covenant, 
that  is  between  thee  and  me.  For  so  the  Hebrew  nSD, 
to  which  the  Greek  ^ifixiov  answers,  signifieth  any 
sort  of  writing,  and  particularly  a  bill,  Deut.  xxiv.  1. 
according  to  which  sense,  /^e^aXi^  fiifixlw  must  here 
signify  the  volume  or  folding  of  a  bill,  or,  which  is  all 
one,  an  indenture  or  covenant.     When  therefore  he 
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saith,  La^  I  came,  in  the  indenture  or  covenant  wkiek 
is  between  thee  and  me,  by  which  thou  hast  be- 
queathed or  covenanted  to  me  a  kingdom,  or  power 
to  bestow  such  and  such  blessings  on  my  faithful  sub- 
jects ;  in  this  covenant,  I  say,  it  is  expressed  or  writ- 
Xi&a,  that  /  should  come  to  do  thp  will,  L  e.  to  offer 
up  that  body  which  thou  hast  prepared Jbr  me^  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  the  world,  ver.  5.  And  indeed 
how  could  it  have  been  foretold  of  him,  as  it  is  Isai. 
liii.  that  he  should  justify  many  by  bearing  their 
iniquities,  and  that  he  should  see  of  the  travail  qfhis 
soul,  i.  e.  for  our  salvation,  and  be  satisfied,  had  not 
the  Father  obliged  himself,  by  contract  and  covenant, 
to  justify  and  save  us,  in  consideration  of  his  sacrifiice? 
And  indeed  this  whole  prediction  carries  with  it  a 
promise  from  the  Father  to  Christ,  that,  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  his  death  and  sacrifice,  he  should  be  ef- 
fectually empowered  to.  save  and  justify  us. 

Since  therefore  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  great 
consideration  upon  which  the  Father  granted  to  him 
the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  in  our  behalf,  and 
since  it  is  by  presenting  that  sacrifice,  and  in  the  vir- 
tue of  it,  that  he  intercedes  with  the  Father  for  those 
blessings,  we  may  confidently  assure  ourselves  he 
cannot  fail  of  success,  because  he  intercedes  with  a 
righteous  Grod,  of  whom,  by  presenting  to  him  the 
consideration  of  his  grant,  he  hath  acquired  a  right  to 
obtain  the  blessings  he  intercedes  for.  For  now  he 
intercedes  for  us  with  the  price  of  our  redemption  in 
his  hands,  so  that  he  doth  not  act  precariously,  or  as 
a  mere  orator,  that  begs  and  supplicates  without  any 
claim,,  and  so  may  be  denied  and  rejected  without 
any  injustice;  but  whatsoever  he  asks,  he  asks  in 
the  right  of  his  sacrifice,  by  accepting  of  which  ines- 
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timable  consideration,  the  Father  hath  oMiged  him- 
self to  grant  what  he  asks  for.  So  that  now  he  can- 
not be  denied  those  favours  which  he  craves  in  our 
behalf,  without  manifest  injustice,  because,  by  mu- 
tual contract  between  himself  and  his  Father,  he 
hath  purchased  to  himself  a  right  to  obtain  them, 
and  hath  bought  and  paid  for  them  with  his  own 
blood.  And  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  most  just 
and  holy  Grod  can  ever  be  so  outrageously  unjust  to 
his  own  Son,  as  to  be  deaf  to  his  intercession,  while 
he  intercedes  in  the  right  of  that  precious  blood, 
which  his  Son  freely  paid,  and  he  as  freely  accepted, 
in  consideration  of  those  blessings  he  intercedes  for  ? 
It  being  therefdre  evident,  by  what  hath  been  said, 
that  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  a  most  effectual 
and  successful  address  to  the  Father,  to  all  the 
intents  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  made,  it  now  re- 
mains only  that  we  give  an  account  to  what  intents 
or  purposes  it  is  that  he  makes  this  address  to  the 
Father. 

First  therefore.  It  is  to  move  and  solicit  him  gnu- 
dously  to  receive  and  accqyt  our  sincere  and  hearty 
prayers;  and. 

Secondly,  To  obtain  of  him  power  and  authority  to 
bestow  on  us  all  those  graces  and  favours,  whidi,  in 
consideration  of  his  sacrifice,  God  hath  promised  us. 

I.  One  intent  or  purpose  of  Christ's  making  this 
address  to  the  Father,  is  to  move  and  solicit  him  gra- 
ciously to  receive  and  accept  our  sincere  and  hearty 
prayers.  For  thus  the  incense  which  the  priests  of- 
fered twice  a  day  upon  the  golden  altar,  and  which 
the  high  priest  offered  once  a  year  in  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies, was  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  the  prayers  of  the 
people,  which  they  mystically  offered  up  to  God  with 
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it ;  and  hence  the  psahnist,  Let  my  prayers  be  set 
forth  before  thee  as  incense^  Psalm  cxli.  2.  and  St. 
John  calls  the  odours  that  filled  the  golden  vials,  the 
prayers  of  the  saints^  Rev.  v.  8.  and  that  the  prajen 
of  the  saints  were  offered  with  the  incense  upon  the 
golden  altar,  is  evident  from  Rev.  viii.  8.  And  ac- 
cordingly, while  the  high  priest  was  offering  the  in- 
cense in  the  holy  of  holies,  the  people  in  their  court 
offered  up  their  silent  and  mental  prayers  to  .God ; 
for  so  Ecdus.  L  Vty  18, 19»  21.  we  read,  that  whilst 
Simon  the  high  priest  was  offering  the  incense  to 
God,  all  the  people  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground^ 
and  besought  the  Lord  most  high  in  prayer,  till  the 
ministry  of  the  Lord  was  done,  i.  e.  till  the  high 
priest  had  offered  the  incense ;  and  St.  Luke  makes 
mention  of  the  people* s  praying  without  in  the  time 
qfincensSy  Luke  i  10.  By  all  which  it  is  evident, 
that  this  fuming  of  the  incense  by  the  priests  and  high 
priest  was  nothing  but  a  mystical  oblation  of  those 
prayers  to  God,  which  the  people  were  pouring  out 
while  the  mystery  was  performing.  Since  therefore 
the  high  priest  was  a  tjrpe  of  Christ,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  holy  of  holies  a  type  of  Christ's  entrance  in- 
to heaven,  his  offering  incense  there,  which  was  a 
mystical  oblation  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  must 
necessarily  be  a  type  of  Christ's  offering  and  recom- 
mending our  prayers  to  his  Father,  which  he  promis- 
ed his  disciples  he  would  perform  when  he  came  to 
heaven,  John  xvi.  26,  27.  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask 
in  my  name;  and  I  say  not  unto  you,  that  I  will  pray 
the  Father  far  you ;  which  in  our  Saviour's  way  of 
expression  (which  is,  when  he  mentions  two  things, 
to  pass  by  and  seemingly  deny  the  one,  that  so  he 
may  the  more  illustrate  and  amplify  the  other,  vide 
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John  xii.  44.  and  v.  45,  46,  470  plainly  implies,  that 
he  would ;  for  the  Father  himself  loveth  you,  be^ 
cause  ye  have  loved  me.  And  therefore  it  is  through 
him  that  we  are  said  to  have  access  unto  the  Father, 
£ph.  ii.  18.  and  by  him  to  have  access  to  divine 
grojce,  Rom.  v.  2.  and  in  him  to  have  boldness  and 
access  with  confidence,  Eph.  iii.  12.  and  Rev.  viiL  8. 
he  is  represented  as  that  angel  of  the  covenant,  who, 
at  the  golden  altar  before  God,  doth  qffer  up  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  incensed  by  the  merit  of  his  sa^- 
crifice.  For  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  that  haUows 
and  consecrates  all  our  prayers  and  good  works ;  the 
best  of  which  have  so  many  sinful  defects  and  imper- 
fections cleaving  to  them,  as  would  render  them 
abominable  to  the  pure  and  holy  Grod,  were  they  not 
purged  and  expiated  by  this  great  propitiation.  And 
though  prayer  be  a  duty  we  stand  eternally  obliged 
to,  by  our  continual  dependence  upon  God,  yet  in 
this  degeneracy  of  our  nature  there  are  so  many  sins 
do  still  accompany -our  prayers,  as  that,  were  they 
not  expiated  by  some  very  acceptable  and  meritorious 
satisfaction,  the  cry  of  them  would  drown  the  cry  of 
our  prayers,  and  for  ever  hinder  their  access  to  the  di- 
vine ear  and  acceptance.  So  that  it  is  only  in  the 
virtue  of  that  sacrifice  with  which  our  Saviour  inter- 
cedes for  us  in  heaven  that  our  prayers  have  admit- 
tance thither ;  it  is  his  blood  alone  that  purifies  our 
polluted  supplications,  and  outcries  the  gUilt  of  those 
sins  that  go  along  with  them.  For  by  presenting^ 
that  sacrifice  to  his  Father  with  which  he  made  satis-' 
faction  for  our  sins  on  the  cross,  he  continually  moves 
and  solicits  that  those  sinful  defects  which  cleave  to 
our  prayers  may  be  pardoned  and  remitted ;  upon 
which  motion  of  his,  our  prayers  are  continual^ 
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purged  from  the  guilt  cf  those  defects,  and  thereapon 
introduced  into  the  divine  acceptance  as  pure  and  in- 
nocent, spotless  and  unblemished  devotions.  And  as 
by  presenting  his  sacrifice  he  purges  the  guilt  of  our 
prayers,  so  he  enforces  and  seconds  them.  For,  as 
hath  been  shi^wn  before,  the  very  presenting  his  aa- 
crifice  is  a  symbolical  prayer  for  those  very  blessings 
which  we  pray  for,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  prayer 
that  is  enforced  with  a  just  claim,  and  both  plead 
the  right  or  purchase  to  all  the  blessings  it  sues  for» 
and  so  cannot  justly  be  denied  or  rejected.  And 
when  he  thus  prajrs  with  us,  and  ccmtinually  joins 
the  cry  of  his  blood  to  the  cry  of  our  prayers,  we 
may  safely  depend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  prevail,  and 
find  free  access  to  the  throne  of  God's  grace  and  acs- 
ceptance.  And  hence  we  are  said  to  have  botdness 
to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies,  that  is,  to  draw  near, 
by  prayer,  to  God,  hy  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  tiew 
and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated  Jhr  am*, 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,  Heb.  x.  19, 
20.  And  our  Saviour  himself  assures  us,  that  what" 
soever  we  shall  ask  in  his  name,  he  will  do  it ;  and 
again  he  repeats.  If  you  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my 
name,  I  will  do  it;  John  xiv.  13, 14.  that  is,  he  will 
procure  it  for  us,  by  joining  his  intercessions  with 
our  prayers ;  for  so,  ver.  16.  he  explains  himself,  / 
will  pray  the  Father. 

II.  The  other  intent  and  purpose  of  his  making 
this  address  or  intercession  for  us  to  the  Father,  is, 
to  obtain  of  him  power  and  authority  to  bestow  on 
us  all  those  graces  and  fovours  which,  in  considera^ 
don  of  his  sacrifice,  God  hath  promised  us.  It  is 
not  to  move  the  Father  to  bestow  on  us  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  covenant  immediately  with  his  own 
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hand  that  our  Saviour  intercedes,  but  to  empower 
himself,  as  Mediator  between  the  Father  and  us,  to 
bestow  them  upon  us,  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  they  are  proposed  to  us.  For 
though  it  is  most  certainly  true,  that  every  goad  and 
perfect  gift  comes  downjrom  above ^  evenjrom  the 
Father  of  light;  yet  it  S&  as  certain  that  they  came 
not  down  to  us  from  the  Father  immediately,  but 
are  all  derived  to  us  through  the  hands  of  the  Son, 
who  by  his  continual  intercession  obtains  continual 
power  and  authority  of  the  Father,  to  derive  and 
confer  on  us  all  those  heavenly  gifts.  So  that  as 
the  high  priest,  when  he  had  presented  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  in  the  holy  of  holies,  was  authorized  by 
God  to  bless  the  people,  (vide  1  Chron.  xxiii.  IS.) 
even  so  our  blessed  Saviour,  by  presenting  his  meri- 
torious sacrifice  in  heaven,  and  in  the  virtue  thereof 
interceding  for  us  with  the  Father,  is  continually 
authorized  by  him  efiectually  to  bless  us,  i.  e.  to  con- 
fer on  us  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  that  they  are  therein  proposed. 
For  this  power  he  obtains  of  Grod  by  his  perpetual 
intercession,  and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  able  to  saf>e 
all  those  to  the  utmost  that  come  unto  God  hy  him, 
seeing  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
Heb.  vii.  25.  where  his  power,  or  ability  to  save  us 
to  the  utmost,  i.  e.  to  confer  on  us  all  the  blessings 
of  the  new  covenant,  is  expressly  attributed  to  his 
ever  living  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  which  is  a 
plain  ailment,  that  the  intent  of  his  intercession  is 
to  move  Grod  to  authorize  him  to  save  us ;  seeing 
that,  in  answer  to  his  intercession,  he  is  continually 
empowered  and  authorized  thereunto.  For  it  is  .to 
be  considered,  that  this  power  and  authority,  and 
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the  exercise  of  it,  i^pertains  to  his  Idng^y  oflke^ 
which  he  first  arrived  to,  and  still  continues  in,  hj 
virtue  of  his  intercession ;  and  indeed  herein  con- 
sists the  royalty  of  his  priesthood,  in  that  by  inter- 
ceding for  us  as  priest  in  the  virtue  of  his  sacrifice, 
and  continuing  to  do  so,  he  first  obtained  and  still 
continues  vested  with  kingly  power  and  authority, 
to  bestow  on  us  those  heavenly  blessings  he  intcar- 
cedes  for;  and  it  is  to  this  purpose  that  he  inter- 
cedes, not  that  the  Father  would  bestow  them  on 
us  immediately,  but  that  he  would  put  and  continue 
it  in  his  power  to  bestow  them,  as  Mediator  be- 
tween the  Father  and  us ;  so  that  he  acquired  and 
holds  this  royalty  of  his  priesthood,  and  that  king^j 
power,  by  which  he  gives  the  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant,  God  gave  and  continues  to  him  by  way  of 
answer  and  return  to  his  priestly  intercession.  And 
hence  he  is  said,  upon  his  offering  one  sacrifice  Jw 
sin  for  ever^  i.  e.  upon  thi  perpetual  oblation  of  his 
sacrifice  in  heaven,  to  have  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God^  i.  e.  in  the  throne  of  his  kingly  power 
and  authority,  Heb.  x.  12.  and  accordingly,  Eph.iv. 
8.  we  are  told,  that  upon  his  ascending  up  on  high^ 
i.  e.  to  present  his  sacrificed  body  in  heaven,  he  led 
captivity  captive^  and  gave  gifts  unto  men^  which 
necessarily  implies,  that  he  had  received  power  and 
authority  from  his  Father  to  give  them ;  and  so 
Psalm  Ixviii.  18.  whence  these  words  are  quoted, 
expresses  it.  He  received  gifts  Jbr  men^  i.e.  upon 
the  presenting  his  sacrifice,  as  priest,  he  received  of 
the  Father  those  gifts  for  men,  which  by  his  kingly 
power  he  afterwards  distributed  among  them.  So 
that  what  he  gives  by  his  kingly  power,  he  receives 
by  his  priestly,  and  both  the  gifts  which  he  gives, 
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and  the  authority  by  which  he  gives  them,  are  the 
fruits  and  returns  of  that  perpetual  intercession 
which  he  makes  by  his  sacrifice.  And  that  by  his 
intercession  our  Saviour  has  acquired  this  royal 
power  of  giving  us  the  blessings  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, he  himself  doth  plainly  enough  intimate ;  for 
thus  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  one  of  those  gi*eat  bless- 
ings, he  tells  his  disciples,  //  is  expedient  for  ymi 
that  I  go  away^  i.  e.  to  heaven,  to  intercede  for  you ; 
for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come^ 
i.  e.  he  will  not  come  but  upon  my  intercession ;  hut 
if  I  depart,  I  wiU  send  him  unto  you,  namely,  by 
that  royal  authority  which  upon  my  intercession  I 
shall  receive  from  the  Father,  John  xvi.  7.  And  ac- 
cordingly St.  Peter  tells  the  Jews,  that  Christ  being 
exalted  by  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  having  re- 
ceived  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  i.  e.  upon  his  intercession  in  heaven,  he  hath 
shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear,  i.  e.  the 
miraculous  virtues  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  ii.  88. 
and  so  for  remission  of  sins,  he  tells  us,  that  he 
hath  the  keys  ofheU  and  of  death.  Rev.  i.  18.  i.  e. 
power  to  bind  or  loose,  to  pardon  or  condemn :  and 
lastly,  for  eternal  life,  he  expressly  tells  the  church 
of  Laodicea,  To  him  that  ofcercomes  will  I  grant  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  have  over^ 
come,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his. 
Rev.  iii.  21.  By  all  which  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
that  Christ  hath  a  royal  power  delegated  to  him 
from  the  Father  upon  his  intercession,  to  grant  and 
bestow  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  upon 
those  that  comply  with  its  terms  and  conditions. 
For  so  all  the  graces  and  favours  of  God  are  in 
scripture  said  to  be  delivered  in,  by,  or  througk 
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Jesui  Christ;  for  so  Eph.  i.  3.  God  the  Father  is 
said  to  hless  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  m  or 
thrangh  Christ;  and  Rom.  vi.  23.  eternal  Ufs  is 
said  to  be  the  gifi  of  Gad  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord;  and  we  are  said  to  be  heirs  ofGod^  or 
inheritors  of  his  blessings  through  Christy  Gal.  it.  7. 
which  plainly  implies,  that  though  it  is  by  God  the 
Father  originally  that  all  our  mercies  are  derived, 
yet  it  is  through  God  the  Son   immediately  that 
they  are  derived  to  us,  and  that  whatsoever  God  be^ 
stows  upon  us,  he  bestows  by  the  hand  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  upon  his  first  oblation  of  his  precious 
sacrifice  in  heaven,  and  continual  intercession  with 
it,  he  constitutes  and  continues  the  royal  distributer 
of  all  his  graces  and  favours  to  the  worid.    And 
therefore,  since  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  that  which 
he  obtains  hy  his  intercession  is  the  thing  which  he 
intercedes  for,  it  necessttdly  follows,  that  the  thing 
he  intercedes  for  is  power  to  bestow  on  us  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  covenant,  because  he  hath  actually 
obtained  that  power  by  his  intercession. 
.  Having  thus  given  as  plain  and  as  brief  an  ac- 
count as  I  could  of  this  second  priestly  act  of  our 
Saviour,  viz.  his  intercession  for  us  in  heaven  by  the 
continual  oblation  of  his  sacrifice  there,  J  proceed,  in 
the  second  place,  to  shew  the  admirable  tendency  of 
this  method,  of  God's  communicating  his  graces  and 
favours  to  us  through  the  intercession  of  our  Sa- 
viour, to  reduce  and  reform  mankind;  which  will 
plainly  appear  by  considering  the  following  parti- 
culars: 

First,  This  method  naturally  tends  to  excite  in  us 
a  mighty  awe  and  reverence  of  (rod's  majesty. 
Secondly,  It  also  tends  to  give  us  the  strongest 
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conviction  of  Grod's  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  our 
sins. 

Thirdly,  It  also  tends  most  effectually  to  secure 
us  from  presuming  upon  God's  mercy,  while  we  con- 
tinue in  our  sins. 

Fourthly,  It  tends  to  encourage  us  to  draw  near 
to  God  with  cheerfulness  and  freedom. 

Fifthly,  It  tends  to  give  us  the  most  ample  as- 
surance of  his  gracious  intentions  towards  us,  if  we 
repent  and  return  to  our  duty. 

I.  This  method  of  God's  communicating  his  fa- 
vours to  us  through  our  Saviour's  intercession,  is  na- 
turally apt  to  excite  in  us  a  mighty  awe  and  reve- 
rence of  the  divine  majesty.     For  in  this  d^enerate 
condition,  whik'ein  our  nature  is  inverted  and  turned 
upside  down,  and  our  sensitive  faculties  have  got 
the  ascendant  of  our  reason,  rational  objects  have 
incomparably  less  force  on  and  prevalence  with  us, 
than  material  and  sensitive'.     And  hence  it  is  that 
we  are  so  unapt  to  be  affected  with  the  majesty  of 
God,  though  in  itself  infinite  and  incomprehensible, 
because  it  being  purely  spiritual,  is  objected  only  to 
our  faith  and  reason,  and  doth  not  strike  upon  our 
sense  with  the  rays  of  a  visible  glory.     And  hence 
it  was  that,  under  the  Old  Testament,  God  so  fre- 
quently exhibited  himself  to  men's  eyes,  in  sensible 
appearances ;  as  particularly  sometimes  in  a  human 
shape,  and  sometimes  in  a  body  of  light,  or  of  shin- 
ing flame,  that  so,  by  making  an  impression  of  his 
great  majesty  on  their  sense,  he  might  affect  them 
with  suitable  awe  and  dread  of  it.     And  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  conversed  with  them  in  these 
sensible  appearances,  he  also  treated  with  them  by  a 
mediator  on  mount  Sinai.     For  God 
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that  bounds  should  be  set  round  about  the  mountain, 
which  the  people  were  forbid  upon  the  peril-  of  death 
to  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gone ;  and  oolj 
Moses,  their  mediator,  tc^ther  with  his  brother 
Aaron,  were  permitted  to  ascend  the  mount,  and  to 
have  immediate  access  to  him :  and  bj  thus  keeping 
them  at  a  distance  from  his  sacred  presence,  and 
only  suffering  them  to  approach  him  by  their  me- 
diator, he  took  an  effectual  course  to  inspire  their 
minds  with  a  reverential  awe  of  his  diving  majesty : 
which  is  in  itself  so  infinitely  sacred  and  august, 
that  it  seems  it  would  have  been  a  hi^  profanatira 
in  them  to  have  conversed  with  it  immediatdy. 
And  accordingly  Grod,  by  keeping  us  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  allowing  us  to  have^Wbess  to  him 
only  by  our  Mediator,  expresses  the  greatness  of  his 
m^esty,  which  is  too  sacred  to  be  mingled  in  con- 
versation with  us,  too  sublime  to  admit  of  the  imme- 
diate addresses  of  poor  mortals,  yea,  and  which  no 
mortal  must  approach  without  the  mediation  of  his 
own  eternal  Son  ;  for  thus  Plato,  in  his  Sympos. 
gives  it  as  an  instance  of  the  majesty  of  God,  O€o< 

Mpwvf  ov  fuywraif  aX\a  ha  heufjiovion  vatra  iariv  ofjukia 
KM  Yf  h(xX€KTOf  O^oif  vfOf  avBpvvovfj  i.  e.  ^^  Grod  doth  not 
mingle  himself  with  men ;  but  all  the  converse  and 
intercourse  between  him  and  us  is  transacted  by  the 
**  mediation  of  demons."  And  if  it  were  thought  so 
great  an  instance  of  Grod's  majesty,  that  he  would 
not  be  approached  by  us  without  the  mediation  of 
angels,  to  what  an  infinite  height  must  he  be  exalted 
above  us,  when  no  less  a  person  than  he  who  is 
God-man  can  so  much  as  give  us  access  to  him,  or 
present  our  prayers  and  supplications  at  his  feet. 
O !  what  an  awful  sense  therefore  of  the  m^esty  of 
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God  should  this  consideration  beget  in  our  minds ! 
For  how  can  we  think  of  him  without  dread  and 
reverence,  when  we  consider  how  he  is  secluded  by 
the  infinite  sacredness  of  his  own  majesty  from  all 
immediate  converse  and  intercourse  with  us,  and 
how  he  is  exalted  so  infinitely  above  us,  as  that  we 
cannot  have  access  to  him  so  much  as  by  our  prayers 
and  supplications  without  the  interposition  of  a  Me- 
diator, who  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of  all  the 
kings  on  "earth  or  angels  in  heaven  ?  Surely  he  who 
can  thus  think  of  Grod  without  being  struck  into  a 
profound  awe  and  reverence  of  his  majesty,  must 
have  a  mind  so  hardened  against  all  the  impressions 
of  reason,  as  that  no  wise  thought  can  ever  move  or 
affeet  it.        "^ 

II.  This  method  of  Grod's  communicating  his  fa^ 
vours  to  us,  through  our  Saviour's  intercession,  tends 
also  to  give  us  the  strongest  conviction  of  God's 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  our  sins.  For  doubtless, 
to  convince  us  how  deeply  he  resents  our  sinful  be- 
haviour towards  him,  the  most  effectual  course  he 
could  take,  next  to  that  of  banishing  us  from  his 
presence  for  ever,  was  to  exclude  us  from  all  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  him,  and  not  to  admit  of  any 
more  addresses  or  supplications  from  us  but  by  the 
hand  of  some  mediator.  Hereby  he  plainly  demon- 
strates how  infinitely  pure  and  abhorrent  to  sin  his 
nature  is,  that  he  wiU  not  suffer  a  sinful  creature  to 
come  near  him  but  by  proxy,  nor  accept  of  a  service 
from  a  guilty  hand,  nor  listen  to  a  prayer  from  a  sin- 
ful mouth,  till  it  is  first  hallowed  and  presented  to 
him  by  a  pure  and  holy  Mediator.  If  therefore  we 
are  not  infinitely  conceited  of  ourselves,  this  pro- 
cedure of  his  cannot  but  lay  us  low  in  our  own  eyes» 
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and  make  us  deejay  sensible  of  our  own  vileness  and 
baseness.  For  how  infinitely  detestable  must  our 
sins  be  in  his  eyes,  when,  notwithstanding  all  hia 
kindness  and  benevolence  towards  us»  he  keeps  us  at 
such  a  distance  from  him,  and  will  not  be  prevailed 
withy  without  some  powerful  intercession,  so  much 
as  to  hear  our  prayers,  or  to  have  any  kind  of  com- 
munication or  intercourse  with  us  ?  And  accordingly 
you  find,  that  when  the  three  iriends  of  Job  had 
treated  him  so  despitefully  and  uncharitably,  God« 
to  manifest  his  displeasure  against  them,  commands 
them  to  make  use  of  Job's  mediation.  Job  xliL  7» 
My  wraths  saith  he  to  Eiiphaz,  is  kindled  ogainH 
thee,  and  against  thy  twojriends ;  for  ye  have  not 
spoken  qfme  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  sermant 
Job  hath :  therefore  take  unto  you  seven  buttocks 
and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and 
qffer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt  offering,  and  my 
servant  Job  shall  pray  f}r  you ;  for  him  will  I  ac- 
cept ;  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  yourfoUy :  as  if 
he  should  have  said.  That  you  may  see  how  ill  I  re- 
sent your  severe  and  cruel  usage  of  that  good  man, 
know,  that  if  you  offer  to  address  to  me  imme- 
diately for  yourselves,  I  will  certainly  throw  your 
prayers  back  upon  your  faces :  as  therefore  you  hope 
to  be  restored  to  my  favours,  go  to  that  injured 
friend  of  yours,  and  beseech  him  to  mediate  for 
you,  and  I  will  hear  him,  though  I  will  not  hear 
you.  And  after  the  same  manner  doth  God  mani- 
fest his  high  displeasure  against  our  sins,  that  he 
will  not  suffer  us  to  approach  him  immediately,  to 
present  our  petitions  to  him  with  our  own  hands,  but 
will  have  them  all  presented  to  him  by  a  hand  that 
is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  our  own,  and  not 
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only  M,  but  by  the  greatest  and'  most  flcceptaUe 
hand  in  the  world,  even  that  of  his  own  eternal 
Son,  the  Sofl  of  his  essence  and  delight,  in  whom  he 
is  for  ever  well  pleased.  For  it  is  through  him 
alone  that  we  have  access  to  the  Father,  whom  our 
sins  have  so  horribly  incensed  against  us,  that  nO 
advocate  in  heaven  or  earth,  less  great  and  less  dear 
to  him  than  his  own  Son,  can  prevail  with  him,  to 
be  reconciled  to  us  upon  our  most  unfeigned  re» 
pentance,  or  so  much  as  to  accept  of  our  humble 
supplications.  O  good  Grod !  what  a  woful  distance 
have  my  «ins  made  between  thee  and  me,  that  not^* 
withstanding  the  infinite  goodness  and  benignity  of 
thy  nature,  I  cannot  be  admitted  to  thee,  nor  expect 
an^favour  at  thy  hands  upon  any  less  powerful  in« 
terest  or  application  than  that  of  thine  only  be^ 
gotten  Son !  But,  O  stupid  creature  that  I  am,  to 
make  light  of  those  sins  that  have  so  highly  incensed 
thee  against  me,  that  none  in  heaven  or  earth  but 
only  that  dearly  beloved  Son  can  prevail  with  thee 
to  cast  a  propitious  eye  on  me,  or  so  much  as  td 
give  me  access  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  thy 
grace ! 

III.  This  way  of  God's  communicating  his  favours 
to  us,  through  the  intercession  of  Christy  is  also 
most  apt  to  secure  us  from  presuming  upon  God^g 
mercy,  while  we  continue  in  our  sins.  There  is  no 
one  thing  doth  more  universally  obstruct  the  refold 
mation  of  men,  than  their  confident  presumption, 
that  God  will  be  merciful  to  them,  notwithstanding 
they  persist  in  their  rebellions  against  him :  for  all 
men  have  a  natural  notion  of  the  infinite  goodness 
and  benevolence  of  the  divine  nature,  together  with 
which  all  bad  men  have  a  natural  desire  to  sin  with- 
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out  disturbance:  when  therefore  their  consdenoe 
begins  to  clamour  against  their  wickedness,  and  to 
vex  and  persecute  them  for  it,  the  mercj  of  God  is 
the  usual  sanctuary  thej  fly  to.  Peace,  froward 
conscience,  crj  thej;  God  is  a  most  gracious  and 
merCifiil  Being,  hard  to  be  provoked,  and  easy  to  be 
paiSfied :  fear  not,  therefore,  his  mercy  is  infinitdy 
greater  than  my  faults;  and  I  am  sure  so  good  a  Grod 
as  he  is  can  never  find  in  his  heart  to  destroy  his 
creature  and  offspring  for  such  peccadillos  as  these. 
With  such  presumptions  as  these  they  commonly  lull 
their  consciences  asleep,  and  so  sin  on  securely  in 
despite  of  all  the  threats  and  warnings  of  heaven 
that  thunder  about  their  ears.  Now  to  prevent 
such  presumptions  as  these,  and  dash  them  quitAnit 
of  countenance,  there  is  no  consideration  in  the 
world  can  be  more  effectual  than  this,  of  God's  com- 
municating his  mercies  to  us  through  the  interces- 
sion of  our  Saviour :  for  if,  notwithstanding  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  he  will  not  be  propitious  to 
us,  no,  not  upon  our  repentance,  without  being  moved 
thereunto  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  his  own 
Son,  how  can  we  ever  expect  that  he  should  be  pro- 
pitious to  us  whether  we  repent  or  no  ?  Is  it  likely 
he  should  be  more  indulgent  to  us  for  our  own  sake, 
than  he  is  for  his  Son's  sake  and  our  own  together  ? 
or  that,  when  all  that  his  Son  can  obtain  for  us  is 
to  receive  us  into  favour  in  case  we  will  lay  down 
our  arms,  that  we  by  our  own  interest  should  prevail 
with  him  to  receive  us  while  we  persist  in  our  ob- 
stinacy and  rebellion  ?  In  short,  if  our  repentance, 
which  is  the  best  thing  we  can  render  him,  be  not 
sufficient  to  move  him  to  pardon  us,  without  being 
seconded  and  enforced  with  the  powerful  oratory  of 
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our  Saviour's  intercession,  what  should  move  him, 
when  we  have  neither  repentance  nor  a  Saviour  to 
intercede  for  us  ?  For  our  Saviour  will  not  intercede 
for  us,  unless  we  repent ;  and  our  repentance  will 
not  prevail  for  us,  unless  he  intercede :  what  hope 
have  we  therefore,  while  we  continue  impeiiMient, 
when  our  repentance  itself,  which  is  the  best  tMiig 
we  can  do  to  move  Grod  tp  be  propitious  to  us,  is  in- 
sufficient without  Christ's  intercession;  and  when, 
without  our  repentance,  Christ  will  not  intercede  for 
us  ?  and  if  the  tears  of  a  penitent  supplicant  will 
not  prevail  with  him,  without  an  intercessor,  what 
hope  is  there  that  the  efforts  of  an  impenitent  rebel 
should  ?  But  suppose  we  might  reasonably  presume 
upfti  the  benignity  of  Ood's  nature,  that  he  wiU  be 
propitious  to  us,  notwithstanding  our  impenitence, 
yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  now  he  has  placed 
the  dispensation  of  his  mercy  in  the  hand  of  a  Me- 
diator, who  is  not  left  to  dispose  of  it  arbitrarily,  as 
he  shall  think  fit,  but  is  confined  and  limited  to  dis- 
pose of  it  only  to  penitent  offenders :  for  Christ's 
trust  can  extend  no  farther  than  to  dispense  Grod's 
mercy  to  us  upon  the  terms  of  that  covenant  of 
which  he  is  Mediator,  which  covenant  proposes 
mercy  to  us  only  upon  condition  of  our  repentance. 
So  that  now  we  can  expect  no  mercy  from  God,  but 
what  passes  through  the  hands  of  Jesus  our  Media- 
tor, who  cannot,  without  violating  his  trust,  dispense 
the  mercy  of  Grod  to  us,  except  we  repent  and 
amend :  for  now  God  cannot  dispense  his  mercy  to  us 
immediately,  without  displacing  his  Son  from  his  me- 
diatorship ;  and  his  Son  cannot  dispense  his  mercy 
to  us  unconditionally,  without  transgressing  the 
bounds  and  limits  that  are  prescribed  to  him.    And 
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therefore  since  God  hath  restrained  himself  to  dis-* 
pense  his  mercy  only  through  his  Son,  and  restrained 
his  Son  to  dispense  it  only  to  penitents,  for  us  to 
presume  upon  the  mercy  of  Grod  while  we  continue 
impenitent,  is  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  world : 
it  Wto  suppose  either  that  God  will  cancel  the  eoo* 
noily  of  his  mercy  for  our  sakes,  and  resume  the 
dispensation  of  it  immediately  into  his  own  hand% 
merely  to  favour  and  encourage  us  in  our  rebellion 
against  him;  or  that  Christ  will  betray  the  truak 
which  his  Father  hath  reposed  in  him,  and  dispense 
his  mercy  to  us  contrary  to  his  orders;  that  is^ 
either  that  God  the  Father  will  depose  his  Son  ibr 
our  sakes,  or  that  God  the  Son  will  be  uniaithfiil  to 
the  Father  for  our  sakes,  both  which  suppositHhw 
are  equally  absurd  and  blasphemous.  Whilst  there* 
fore  God  proceeds  with  us  in  this  establisljed  method 
of  granting  his  mercy  to  us  only  through  his  Scm, 
and  confining  his  Son  to  dispense  it  to  us  only  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant ;  to  flatter  ouf« 
selves  with  hopes  of  mercy  while  we  continue  im« 
penitent,  is  to  presume  both  against  reason  and  pos- 
sibility. 

IV.  This  way  of  God's  communicating  his  favours 
to  us,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  also  most 
apt  in  itself  to  encourage  us  to  approach  him  with 
cheerfulness  and  freedom.  For  it  is  a  natural  ef** 
feet  of  guilt  to  suggest  to  men's  minds  dreadful  and 
anxious  thoughts  of  God,  and  whilst  we  are  under 
such  thoughts  of  him,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
approach  him  immediately,  and  without  any  friend 
or  advocate  to  introduce  and  speak  for  us,  with  an  j 
cheerfulness  or  freedom  ?  For  with  what  confidence 
can   I  address  to  an  incensed   and  offended  God, 
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purdy  upon  my  own  ftind  or  interest,  when  I  am 
conscious  of  a  thousand  times  more  CTil  in  me  to 
jNTOYoke  him  against  me,  than  of  good  to  recommend 
me  to  his  fiavour  ?  Unless  therefore  I  am  secured  of 
some  powerfiil  friend  in  heaven,  that  is  infinitdy 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  I  can  modestly  ho^  te 
be,  and  that  will  agitate  for  me,  and  solicit  my  c4Mk 
with  all  his  power  and  interest,  my  sense  of  the  in* 
numerable  provocations  I  have  given  him  to  turn  his 
back  upon  me,  must  either  render  me  quite  despe- 
rate of  success  at  the  throne  of  his  grace,  or  cause 
me  to  approach  it  with  unspeakaUe  honxH-  and  con- 
fataxm.  So  that  my  intercourse  with  God  must 
either  be  whdly  interrupted,  or  rendered  very  diffi- 
cult and  uneasy  to  me ;  because  my  slavish  dread  of 
him  must  eitiier  chase  me  from  his  altars,  or  drag 
me  to  them  with  violence  and  reluctancy.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  under  the  sense  of  our  guilt,  we  na»- 
turally  fly  to  the  intercessions  of  others,  whom  we 
believe  to  have  more  interest  with  God  than  our- 
selves; because  we  cannot  modestly  promise  our- 
selves a  free  admittance  and  acccn  to  him  upon  our 
own  account :  which  probably  was  the  reason  of  the 
first  institution  of  demon-worship  aniong  the  hea^ 
thens,  whose  minds  being  stung  with  the  sense  tf 
their  own  guilts,  they  were  not  aUe  to  approach  God 
without  fearful  despondence  and  anxiety;  where* 
upon  they  began  to  cast  about  (as  it  is  natural  fm* 
guilty  minds  to  do)  how  they  ndght  procure  soflie 
other  beings,  that  were  in  ^reat  favour  with  Grod,  to 
interpose  with  him  in  their  behalf;  and  having 
learned,  by  an  universal  tradition,  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  middle  beings,  called  angels  or  demons,  be- 
tween the  sovereign  God  and  men,  they  began  to 
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address  to  these,  and  to  bribe  them  with  sacrifices 
and  sacred  honours  to  intercede  with  God  in  their 
behalf.  And  hence  Apuleius  de  Daman.  Soe.  caUs 
these  demons,  medUe  potestates  per  quae  et  deei' 
deria  noetra  et  merita  ad  deos  eammeant ;  inter 
teflteolae  c€eUcoUuque  hectares  hine  precum,  mde 
Mkorum ;  qui  uUro  eitroque  portant  hinc  petiHo- 
nesj  inde  suppetiae,  sen  quidam  utriusque  inters- 
pretee et  saluiigeri :  i.e.  '< They  are  middle  powers, 
by  whom  our  desires  and  mmts  are  presented  to 
the  gods ;  they  go  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
carry  from  hence  the  prayers  of  men,  and  from 
thence  the  gifts  of  God ;  from  earth  they  go  with 
petitions,  and  frt>m  heaven  they  return  with  sup- 
plies ;  or  they  are  the  interpreters  of  both  woilds, 
that  do  continually  carry  and  report  the  mutual 
salutations  of  both  to  each  other."  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  thought  it  veiy  necessary,  in  order 
to  Grod's  accepting  their  addresses,  that  they  should 
be  presented  and  recommended  to  him  by  some 
better  beings  than  themselves;  their  guilty  minds, 
it  seems,  suggesting  to  them,  that  it  would  be  high 
presumption  for  such  great  offenders  as  themselves 
to  approach  the  divine  majesty,  without  being  intro- 
duced and  patronized  by  some  more  pure  and  holy 
beings.  And  I  am  very  apt  to  think  that  the  great 
cause  of  that  spirit  of  bondage,  which  possessed  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  rendered  them  so  diffident  and 
tremulous  in  all  their  approaches  to  God,  was  their 
want  of  an  explicit  knowledge  of  the  mediator.  For 
what  dismal  and  melancholy  expostulations  do  we 
frequently  meet  with  in  their  addresses  to  God; 
such  as,  Wilt  thou  be  angry  fw  ever  ?  Hast  thou 
Jbrgotten  to  he  gracious  ?  Wilt  thou  remember  thy 
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iavingkindness  no  more?  Which  pkinly  shews, 
that  their  guilt  suggested  to  them  such  frightful  ap- 
prehensions of  Grod,  as  did  very  much  cramp  their 
hope  and  confidence  in  him.  And  hence  the  apostle 
opposes  this  spirit  of  bondage  in  them,  to  that  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  adoption,  hy  which  we  cry,  ^4ttf^ 
Father,  i.  e.  by  which  we  approach  God  with  gMJtt 
freedom  and  assurance,  and  go  to  him  as  children  to 
a  kind  and  merciful  Father,  Rom.  viii.  15.  Now  if 
you  would  know  from  whence  this  Christian  freedom 
and  assurance  proceeds,  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
will  inform  you,  Heb.  x.  21,  22.  Having  therejbre 
an  High  Priest  over  the  household  of  God,  i.  e.  to 
mediate  and  intercede  for  us,  let  us  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  andJuU  assurance  of  faith ;  and 
Heb.  iv.  14 — 16.  the  apostle  urges  our  having  a  com^ 
passionate  High  Priest  in  heaven  to  intercede  for  U8> 
as  an  argument  to  encourage  us  to  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  And  indeed  what  greater  en- 
couragement can  we  have  to  draw  nigh  unto  God 
with  an  humble  confidence,  than  this  consideration, 
that  the  highest  favourite  he  has  in  heaven  or  earth 
is  our  advocate  ?  and  that  he  is  not  only  infinitely 
concerned  for  us,  as  being  akin  to  us  by  nature,  and 
having  a  compassionate  sense  of  our  infirmities ;  and 
he  doth  not  only  employ  in  our  behalf  all  the  favour 
and  interest  he  has  with  God  as  he  is  the  son  of 
his  essence  and  the  object  of  his  delight,  but  that  he 
ever  intercedes  for  us  in  the  right  and  virtue  of  that 
meritorious  sacrifice,  with  which  he  bought  and; 
purchased  all  those  heavenly  blessings  he  intercedes 
for.  So  that  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  return  to  God 
by  an  unfeigned  repentance,  which  if  we  do,  he  stands 
engaged  to  undertake  our  cause ;  and  what  may  .we 
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not  expect  fimn  the  pttrmiage  of  bo  gient  and  pov* 
erfiil  a  mediator  ?  For  bow  great  aooFer  our  past  nos 
aK»  his  interest  in  heaveo  is  £Eir  greater;  how  loud 
and  damorous  soever  our  past  pro?ocatkHis  are,  his 
blood  and  wounds  are  £eu:  louder ;  and  how  impor* 
tunittely  soever  our  past  guilts  may  imprecate  the 
Hfme  vengeance  upon  U9»  his  intercession  doe^ 
£ur  more  importunately  and  prevalently  depreoste  it. 
So  that  now  we  cannot  reasonaWy  doubt  of  a  free 
admission  to  God  in  any  case  whatsoever  wbereia 
our  Saviour  will  make  use  of  his  interest  £br  us  with 
God ;  and  thereCor^  since  in  all  cases  he  does  contiF 
Dually  employ  his  inters  for  us,  but  only  in  that  of 
our  impenitence,  every  penitent  sinner  in  the  wodd 
has  a  door  of  access  set  open  to  him  by  the  interoeai> 
sion  of  Jesus,  through  which  he  may  freely  enter, 
and  with  an  humble  confidence  apply  hiqaself  to  God 
for  mercy,  and  for  grace  to  help  him  m  the  time  qf 
need.  Thus,  by  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour,  God 
has  taken  off  that  embargo  which  men's  guilts  had 
laid  upon  their  commerce  with  heaven ;  and  made 
■ray  for  a  free  and  generous  intercourse  between 
himself  and  his  creatures. 

V.  And  lastly.  This  way  of  communicating  his  fa- 
rours  to  us,  thxough  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  most 
wpt  to  assure  our  diffident  minds  of  Grod's  gracious 
Intentions  to  perform  to  us  all  the  good  things  which 
he  hath  {Mromised  us  upon  our  performing  the  condi- 
tions of  them.  It  is  true,  if  God  only  promised  them, 
:f -fere  should  have  had  abundant  reason  to  believe  hins 
on  his  own  bare  word,  without  any  £EUther  security : 
but,  alas !  to  be  diffident  and  distrustful  is  the  inse^ 
parable  property  of  guilty  minds ;  and  so  great  is 
our  guilt  and  ill  desert,  and  so  inestimable  are  thi<e 
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Ueasiiigs  find  favours  which  God  promises  us,  thatt 
when  we  reflect  upon  both,  and  compare  them  to* 
gather,  it  so  confounds  our  reason   and  astonishes 
our  faith,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  security  God 
hath  given  us,  we  can  hardly  believe  without  trem- 
bling and  diffidence.    So  that  had  not  God  giveA  im 
some  other  securitj  besides  that  of  his  own  woM 
and  i^romise,  it  would  have  extremelj  puzzled  our 
foith  to  bdieve  that  God  sincerely  intended  such 
mighty  goods  for  such  unworthy  subjects.  For  when* 
ever  we  reflected  on  our  own  guilt  and  ill  desert,  W9 
must  have  looked  upon  God  as  our  adverse  party,  as 
one  that  was  concerned  only  for  his  own  right  and 
honour,  to  retrieve  from  us  that  natural  homage  w^ 
owed  hipi*  and  had  hitherto  unjustly  detained  from 
him ;  and  we  should  have  been  but  too  apt  to  susp- 
pect  that,  when  once  he  had  obtained  this  end  of  fl^ 
be  would  be  much  less  concerned  to  make  good  our 
right  to  his  promise,  than  he  was  to  recover  his  ovm 
to  our  duty.    Now  although  this  had  been  a  most 
unreasonable  suspicion,  after  the  God  of  tiuth  ha4 
passed  his  word  to  the  contrary,  yet  there  is  nothing 
so  unreasonaUe  which  guilty  minds  i^  not  apt  to 
suspect ;  and  therefore^  out  of  great  condescension  to 
this  pitiaUe  infirmity  of  his  sii^ul  creatures,  God 
thought  meet,  upon  his  entrance  into  a  new  cove^ 
naqt  with  us,  not  only  to  oblige  himself  thereby  to 
bestow  on  us  the  most  inestimable  favours,  if  we 
performed  our  part,  but  also  to  put  the  making  good 
of  his  obligation  into  a  third  hand ;  namely,  into  the 
hand  of  a  Mediator,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  office, 
is  as  much  obliged  to  secure  our  right  as  God's,  a^ 
being  equally  concerned  for  both  parties;  as  well 
that  God  should  make  good  to  us  what  h^  hath  pro- 
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mised,  as  that  we  should  make  good  to  him  what  he 
requires.  So  that  now  we  have  no  longer  to  do  with 
God  immediately  as  our  adverse  party,  but  all  our 
intercourse  with  him  is  by  a  Mediator,  who,  by  his 
office,  is  obliged  to  be  on  our  side  as  well  as  God% 
and  to  see  that  what  he  hath  promised  be  performed 
CB  us,  as  well  as  that  what  he  requires  be  performed 
by  us.  And  hence  our  Saviour  is  called  the  mediae 
tar  qf  the  new  covenant^  and  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant ;  which  expressions  plainly  bespeak 
him  to  be  an  authorized  security  on  both  sides,  for 
the  mutual  performance  to  each  other  of  what  they 
stand  respectively  obliged  to  by  this  covenant :  and 
hence  also  he  is  called  the  sponsor  or  surety  of  a 
better  covenant,  because  he  stands  engaged  for  the 
performance  of  both  parties,  so  far  as  it  was  possiUe 
0^  him  to  oblige  them  thereunto :  for  us,  to  oblige 
us  by  the  strongest  motives  to  repent  and  persevere 
in  well-doing ;  for  (rod,  to  oblige  him  by  the  most 
powerfbl  pleas  to  pardon,  and  crown  us  with  eternal 
life ;  and  the  latter  of  which  he  performs  by  his  in- 
tercession, wherein,  by  continual  pleading  that  pre- 
cious blood,  which  Ood  hath  long  since  accepted  in 
consideration  of  our  pardon  and  eternal  life,  he  con- 
tinually obtains  power  and  authority  from  Crod  to 
bestow  on  us  the  blessings  he  intercedes  for.  So 
that  now  we  have  not  only  God's  word,  but  also  the 
suretyship  of  our  Saviour  to  depend  on ;  who  not 
only  stands  engaged  to  us  for  Grod,  that  he  shall  per- 
form all  his  promises  to  us,  but  hath  also  right  and 
power  upon  the  just  claim  of  his  sacrifice,  to  oblige 
him  to  perform  them.  So  that,  as  God,  in  conde- 
scension to  the  pitiable  diffidence  of  guilty  minds, 
hath  been   graciously  pleased  to  seal  his  promises 
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with  his  oath ;  so,  that  he  might  leave  us  no  um- 
brage of  distrust,  he  hath  superadded  to  both  the 
collateral  security  of  a  Mediator  for  the  performance 
of  them ;  of  a  Mediator  that  hath  purchased  of  him 
all  the  blessings  he  had  promised  us,  and  paid  tor 
them  with  his  own  blood,  and  so  is  not  only  obliged 
to  sue  for  them  at  the  throne  of  his  grace,  but  also 
authorized  to  claim  at  the  tribunal  of  his  justice ; 
and,  in  a  word,  of  a  Mediator  in  whose  hands  he 
hath  actually  deposited  all  the  blessings  he  hath  pro- 
mised us,  and  made  his  executor  in  trust  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  bequests  to  the  heirs  of  promise.  So 
that  now  to  distrust  the  performance  of  his  promise 
to  us,  is  not  only  to  suspect  Grod's  word  and  his  oath, 
which  are  altc^ther  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  his 
godhead,  but  also  to  question  the  security  and  arraign 
the  fidelity  of  a  Mediator  that  died  for  us ;  that  p^Pl 
chased  for  us  with  his  own  blood  all  the  blessings 
which  Grod  hath  promised  us ;  by  virtue  whereof  he 
not  only  rightfully  claims  them  of  God,  but  has  also 
actually  received  them  in  our  behalf     So  that  now 
we  cannot  be  defeated  of  them,  unless  he  will  with- 
hold them  from  us ;  and  he  cannot  withhold  them 
from  us  without  violating  his  trust ;  since  it  is  for 
us,  and  in  our  behalf,  that  Grod  hath  deposited  them 
in  his  hands :  and  can  we  imagine  that  he,  who  was 
so  true  and  kind  a  friend  to  us,  as  to  lay  down  hit 
life  to  purchase  them  for  us,  will  now  be  so  unkind 
and  unfaithful  together,  as  to  detain  them  from  us, 
when  God  hath  intrusted  him  with  them  in  our  be- 
half, and  fully  empowered  and  authorized  him  to  be- 
stow them  on  us  ?  Having  therefore  the  security,  not 
only  of  God's  promise  and  oath,  but  also  of  our  Sa- 
viour's kindness  and  fidelity,  for  the  perfimnance  of 
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God's  part  of  the  new  eoTenant,  if  we  perform  oun, 
what  iafinite  eneourag^nent  must  it  give  us  to  fixv 
sake  our  sins,  and  return  to  our  duty !  For  now,  if 
we  repent,  we  have  no  more  reason  to  questiiHi  God's 
pardoning  and  forgiving  us ;  if  we  persevere  to  the 
end  in  wdl^inng,  we  have  no  more  cause  to  doobt 
of  his  crowning  us  with  eternal  happiness,  than  we 
have  to  distrost  our  present  being  and  existence.    If 
therefore  the  most  ample  assurance  that  God  himself 
can  give  us  of  his  mercy  and  our  happiness,  hath 
any  force  in  it  to  oblige  us  to  rqient  and  amend,  this 
our  Saviour's  interoessbn  you  see  fidrly  proposes 
to  us ;  so  that  if  this  proposal  doth  not  effectually 
influence  our  hope,  and  thereby  excite  and  animate 
our  ^ideavours,  it  is  impossible  that  any  encourage- 
ment should  ever  move  .or  affect  us. 
ifUl/bid  thus  you  see,  in  all  these  several  particulars^ 
how  effectually  this  way  of  God's  communicating  his 
&vours  to  us,  through  the  intercession  of  our  Saviour, 
tends  to  our  reformation  and  amendment ;  what  a 
fruitful  topic  of  motives  it  is  to  induce  us  to  repent^ 
ance,  and  how  pathetically  it  addresses  to  every 
affection  in  us  that  is  capable  of  persuasion ;  what 
awfiil  and  reverential  thoughts  of  Almighty  Grod  it 
suggests  to  our  minds,  to  dispose  our  stubborn  wills 
to  an  humUe  submission  to  him !  What  an  horriUe 
representation  it  midces  of  our  sins,  and  of  Grod*s 
vnrath  and  indignation  against  them;  and  what  a 
dreadful  alarm  it  gives  to  our  fear,  to  rouse  and 
awake  us  out  of  our  sinful  security  !  And,  in  a  word, 
how  powerfully  it  encourages  us  to  draw  near  unto 
Godf  and  to  make  our  addresses  to  him  with  an 
humUe  and  generous  freedom ;  and  what  vast  assur- 
ances it  gives  our  hope  of  his  gracious  intentions  to- 
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wards  us»  if  we  repeat  and  amend !  All  which  con* 
sidered,  one  would  think  it  were  impossible  for  any 
man  that  bdieves  and  understands  this  wonderful 
method  of  mercy,  not  to  be  moved  and  affected  by 
it:  and  certainly  that  man  who  hath  obstinacy 
enough  to  withstand  all  its  persuasions,  and  finally 
to  defeat  and  baffle  those  powerful  attempts  which 
it  makes  to  reclaim  him,  is  a  creature  not  to  be 
moved  by  reason  and  argument.  For  in  this  he  has 
conquered  the  greatest  motives  of  all  sorts  that  can 
be  urged  to  persuade  men,  and  when  once  he  is  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  persuasion,  and  no  motive  ^ 
ingenuity,  or  hope,  or  fear  can  affect  him,  his  con* 
dition  is  desperate^  and  his  obstinacy  incurable* 
Wherefore,  as  we  would  not  finally  disappoint  this 
wonderftil  contrivance  of  God  to  reclaim  us,  and 
thereby  render  ourselves  for  ever  desperate,  let  u^fll 
length  be  persuaded  seriously  to  consider  the  motives 
and  ailments  it  proposes  to  us ;  and  never  to  cease 
urging  and  pressing  them  upon  our  own  souls,  till 
they  have  conquered  our  obstinate  wills  and  pre* 
judiced  affections,  and  finally  captivated  us  into  a 
free  compliance  with  their  powerful  persuasions. 
For  if,  through  our  wilful  neglect  and  inconsidenii* 
tion,  this  mighty  project  of  mercy  prove  utterly  un«i 
successfiil  with  us,  it  is  certain  we  have  sinned  our«< 
selves  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  make  any  farther  experiment  on  us.  And 
when  we  have  once  baffled  this  last  and  most  power* 
ful  remedy  of  the  divine  goodness,  what  remains 
but  that  it  should  give  us  up,  and  utterly  abandon 
us  to  the  just  desert  and  dire  effects  of  our  own  folly 
and  obstinacy. 
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SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  kmgbf  office  ofomr  Samomr. 

tV  hen  I  first  entered  upon  this  ailment  of  the 
particular  offices  of  our  Mediate,  I  proposed  to 
handle  them  in  the  same  order  that  he  performed 
and  executed  them ;  and  accordingly,  as  he  began 
with  his  prophetic  office,  of  which  his  whole  life  was 
a  continued  ministry,  so  I  have  treated  of  this  office 
in  the  first  place.     And  as  from  his  prophetic  he 
proceeded  to  hb  priestly  office,  one  part  of  which  he 
executed  on  the  cross,  where  he  offered  himsdf  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  other  upon 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  where  he  presented  and 
still  continues  to  present  his  sacrifice  to  the  Father 
by  way  of  intercession  for  us;  so  I  proceeded,  in 
Ifk  next  place,  to  treat  of  his  priesthood,  in  both 
the  parts  of  it :  and  now  in  the  last  place,  in  pursuit 
of  the  same  order,  I  proceed  to  his  regal  or  kingly 
office,  which  was  the  last  he  entered  upon ;  after  he 
had  finished  his  prophecy,  offered  his  sacrifice,  and 
presented  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven.     For  so  in 
scripture  the  regality  of  Christ  is  always  spoken  of 
as  successive  both  to  his  prophetic  and  priestly  office, 
and  as  the  fruit  and  reward  of  his  faithful  discharge 
and  execution  of  them.     So  Phil.  ii.  8,  9*  10.  it  was 
because  he  humbled  himself^  and  became  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  God 
highly  exalied  him,  and  gave  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  iff  things  in  heaven  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.    And  Rom.  xiv. 
9.  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  it  was  for  this  end  that 
Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he 
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might  he  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  Uttng;  and 
accordinglj  the  angels  in  St.  John's  vision  attribute 
his  advancement  to  his  regal  dignity  to  the  merit  of 
his  death  and  sacrifice,  Rev.  v.  12.  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power ^  and  riches^ 
and  wisdom^  and  strength^  and  honour ^  and  glory ^ 
and  blessing.  And  hence  his  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  which  is  the  great  scripture-metaphor 
bj  which  his  regal  authority  is  expressed  (of  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  which  vide  Pearson's  £xposi« 
tion  of  the  Creed,  p.  277 — 279*)  is  mentioned  as  the 
fruit  and  consequence  of  his  death  and  intercession. 
So  Heb.  i.  8.  When  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sinSf  i.  e.  by  dying  for  us  on  earth,  and  presenting 
his  sacrifice  in  heaven,  he  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high;  and  Heb.  x.  12.  But 
this  nian  after  he  had  qffered  one  sacrifice  for  si^ 
for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and 
so  also,  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  we  are  told,  that  it  was  upon 
his  going  into  heaven^  i.  e.  to  present  his  sacrifice  to 
his  Father  there,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  right 
hand  qf  God,  and  that  angels  and  authorities  and 
powers  were  made  sulject  to  him.  For  his  going 
into  heaven  was  a  priestly  act,  corresponding  to  the 
high  priest's  going  into  the  holy  of  holies,  to  present 
his  sacrifice  to  Grod  there ;  so  that  Christ's  first 
arrival  into  heaven,  and  presenting  his  sacrifice  there, 
is  the  beginning  and  commencement  of  his  interces- 
sion, in  answer  to  which  he  first  received  of  his 
Father  the  royal  power  and  authority  which  he 
exercises  both  in  heaven  and  earth;  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  continuance  of  that  his  priestly  inter- 
cession, that  this  his  royal  power  is  continued  and 
perpetuated  to  him.     So  that  as  he  is  a  royal  priest. 
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L  e.  a  priest  inverted  with  regtl  power  to  bestow 
the  btessings  he  intercedes  fcnr,  so  he  is  a  sacerdotal 
king,  L  e.  a  king  that  hdds  his  regal  power  in  the 
right  and  virtue  of  his  priestly  intercession.     For  it 
i»  hj  the  continuance  of  his  intercession  that  he  ob- 
tains the  continuance  of  his  royal  authority  to  bestow 
those  blessings  on  us  which  he  intercedes  for.     So 
that  as  Chrirt  iqtercedes  in  the  virtue  of  his  sacrifice, 
so  he  rules  in  the  virtue  of  hia^ intercession.    And 
accordingly  you  find  in  scripture  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  there  to  intercede  for  us,  represented  as  a 
triumphal  progress  to  his  coronation,  wherein,  after 
the  manner  of  princes  in  that  glorious  solemnity,  he 
scatters  a  royal  largess  among  his  subjects,  Bphes.  iv. 
8.     It  is  true,  before  his  ascension,  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples, that  all  power  was  given  him  in  heaven 
iHnd  earth,  Matth.  xxviii.  18.    But  this,  it  is  evident, 
he  spake  by  way  of  prolepsis  or  anticipation,  a  very 
usual  scheme  of  speech  in  scripture,  which  is  to  ex- 
press things  of  certain  futurity,  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually existing ;  according  to  which  scheme,  a£^/M)t^^r 
is  given  me,  imports  no  more  than  aU  power  is 
shortly  to  be  given  me,  i.  e.  upon  my  ascension  into 
heaven.     For  so  it  is  evident  our  Saviour  must  be 
understood  in  that  parallel  expression,  John  v.  22. 
The  Father  Judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed 
aU  judgment  to  the  Son;  which  words  he  spoke 
long  before  his  death,  when  it  is  evident,  that  a// 
judgment,  i.  e.  universal,  regal  authority,  was  not  ac- 
tually committed  to  him,  but  there  was  only  a  cer- 
tain futurity  of  it.     For  so  he  himself  tells  us,  that 
his  sitting  down  with  his  Father  on  his  throne,  or 
investiture  with  that  regal  authority  which  he  now 
exercises,  was  the  reward  and  consequence  of  his 
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overcoming,  or  consummate  victory  on  the  cross. 
Rev.  iii.  21.  By  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  it  was 
upon  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  oblation  of  his 
sacrifice  there,  by  way  of  intercession,  that  Christ 
was  installed  in  his  universal,  mediatorial  kingdom. 
It  is  true,  our  Saviour  had  a  peculiar  kingdom  in 
this  world,  viz.  the  Jewish  church,  not  only  before 
his  ascension,  but  before  his  incarnation,  as  I  shall 
shew  hereafter ;  but  as  for  that  right  of  dominion^ 
over  the  Gentile  world  too,  by  which  he  became 
universal  Lord  and  King,  he  was  not  invested  with 
it  till  his  ascension  into  heaven.  And  therefore  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  his  mission  into  this  world  was 
purely  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  (f  Israel^ 
Matth.  XV.  24.  and  accordingly,  in  the  pursuance  of 
this  his  mission,  when  he  sent  forth  his  ministers  to 
preach  his  gospel,  he  orders  them  not  to  go  into  tlfg 
way  of  the  Gentiles^  nor  to  enter  into  the  city  of 
the  Samaritans^  but  to  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  qf  Israel^  Matth.  x.  5, 6.  which  implies, 
that  at  that  time  he  was  not  actually  authorized  to 
subdue  and  reduce  the  Grentiles  under  his  dominion, 
but  that  his  authority  extended  only  to  the  Jewish 
nation :  but  when  he  had  told  his  disciples,  in  that 
proleptical  speech  after  his  resurrection,  that  all 
power  was  given  him  in  heaven  and  earthy  it  im- 
mediately follows,  Cro  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
&c.  as  if  he  had  said.  Now  my  commission  and  au- 
thority is  enlarged,  and  I  am  made  universal  Lord 
and  King ;  go  ye  therefore  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  by 
your  ministry  endeavour  to  reduce  all  nations  under 
my  dominion.  And  hence  it  was  that  the  mystery 
of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of 
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Christ  was  not  revealed  till  after  his  ascension,  (vide 
Acts  xi.  18.)  because  it  was  upon  his  ascension  that 
he  received  his  universal,  kingly  authority  over  them, 
and  till  then  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  reveal  it.  So 
that  it  was  over  the  Grentile  world  peculiarij  that  he 
received  power  and  dominion  upon  his  ascension  into 
heaven ;  he  was  King  of  the  Jews  long  befinne,  but 
upon  his  ascension  he  was  invested  with  a  right  of 
dominion  over  the  Gentiles  too,  and  thereupon  be- 
came the  uniyersal  Lord  and  Monarch  of  the  woiid 
under  the  most  high  Grod  and  Father  of  all  things. 
But  thia  I  shall  have  occasion  farther  to  explain 
hereafter. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  great  argument,  I  shall 
endeavour  these  six  things : 

First,  To  give  an  account  of  the  banning  and 
progress  of  this  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  To  exjdain  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  it. 

Thirdly,  To  shew  who  are  the  ministers  of  it 
under  Christ. 

Fourthly,  To  assign  and  explain  the  r^al  acts 
which  Christ  hath,  and  doth,  and  will  hereafter 
exercise  in  it. 

Fifthly,  To  give  an  account  of  the  end  and  con* 
dusion  of  it. 

Sixthly  and  lastly.  To  shew  the  reason  and  wis* 
dom  of  this  method  of  Qod's  governing  sinftd  men 
by  this  his  mediatorial  king,  Christ  Jesus. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  rUe  and  progress  of  Ckrisfs  kingdom. 

Ab  for  the  first,  viz.  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
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Christ*8  kingdom,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  these  following  propositions : 

First,  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  founded  upon 
the  new  covenant. 

Secondly,  That  the  new  covenant  commenced  im- 
mediately after  the  fall;  and  was  afterwards  particu- 
larly renewed  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 

Thirdly,  That,  upon  its  first  commencement, 
Christ  was  the  mediator  of  it,  and  so  he  continued 
all  along  in  that  particular  renewal  that  was  made 
of  it  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Fourthly,  Therefore  that,  as  mediator  of  this  cove- 
nant, Christ  was  king  of  all  that  were  admitted  into 
it,  and  particularly  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  or 
the  people  of  Israel,  with  whom  it  was  renewed. 

Fifthly,  That  after  his  coming  into  the  world  he 
still  retained  his  title  of  King  of  Israel  in  particular, 
till  they  finally  rejected  him,  and  the  covenant  in 
which  his  kingdom  is  founded. 

Sixthly,  That  though  the  main  body  of  that  nation 
rejected  him,  yet  there  was  a  remnant  of  it  that  re^ 
ceived  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  rightftd  Lord 
and  King. 

Seventhly,  That  this  remnant  still  continued  the 
same  individual  kingdom  of  Christ  with  the  former, 
though  very  much  reformed  and  improved. 

Eighthly,  That  to  this  individual  kingdom  of 
Christ,  thus  reformed  and  improved,  were  superadd- 
ed all  those  Gentiles  that  were  aft;erwards  converted 
to  Christianity. 

First,  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  founded  in 
the  new  covenant.  For  it  is  by  the  new  covenant 
that  he  engages  himself  to  us  to  be  our  gracious  and 
merciful  Lord,  and  that  we  engage  ourselves  to  him 
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to  be  his  faithful  and  obedient  subjects ;  and  from 
these  mutual  engagements  results  the  relation  of 
king  and  subjects  between  him  and  us.  So  that  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Christ  consists  of  all  those 
people,  nations,  and  kindreds,  who  have  been  admitted 
into  this  covenant-relation  to  him,  wherein,  by  a 
solemn  vow  of  fealty  and  allegiance,  thej  have  in- 
dispensably obliged  themselves  to  serve  and  obey  him. 
But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discourse  more 
largely  hereafter. 

Secondly,  Therefore  this  new  covenant  commenc- 
ed immediately  after  the  fall,  and  was  afterwards  in 
a  particular  manner  renewed  to  Abraham  and  his 
posterity.  For  the  new  covenant  was  a  plank 
thrown  forth  to  mankind  inmiediately  after  that 
woful  shipwreck  that  was  made  by  the  £b1L  For 
no  sooner  had  God  denounced  his  deserved  doom  on 
our  lapsed  parents,  but,  to  support  them  from,  sink- 
ing into  utter  desperation,  he  subjoins  that  gracious 
promise.  Gen.  iii.  15.  2^he  seed  of  the  woman  shatt 
bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  where,  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  not  only  Christian,  but  the  ancient  Jewish 
interpreters  understand  the  Messias,  and  by  the  ser- 
pent, the  Devil,  who  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  had 
tempted  our  first  parents  to  that  fatal  revolt  which 
drew  after  it  all  those  miserable  consequents  which 
their  posterity  have  groaned  under  ever  since:  by 
the  Messias  his  bruising'  the  serpen  fs  heady  is  meant 
his  assaulting  and  crushing  under  foot  the  very  seat 
of  all  his  strength  and  power,  and  finally  rescuing 
mankind  from  under  his  dominion  and  tyranny. 
For  this  promise  was  the  first  dawning,  the  morning 
twilight  of  the  new  covenant ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  the  only  discovery  of  it  to  the  old  world ;  and 
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thei^fore  in  all  probability  was  the  sole  ground  and 
object  of  that  faith  by  which  Abel  and  Enoch  were 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  Heb.  xi.  4,  5.  For 
though  that  promise  was  but  a  dark  and  obscure  in- 
timation of  the  gospel-covenant,  yet  thus  much  it 
plainly  proposed  to  them,  that  from  the  first  parents 
of  the  world  there  should  descend  a  certain  person, 
who  should  conquer  the  Devil,  that  had  conquered 
them,  and  thereby  repair  the  damage  of  their  apo- 
stasy ;  by  believing  of  which,  it  seems,  and  acting  ac- 
cordingly, they  found  grace  and  favour  in  th^  sight 
of  God :  but,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  new 
covenant  was  in  force  in  the  time  of  the  old  world, 
because  it  is  evident  both  that  the  faith  of  the  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs  was  actually  accepted  by  Grod, 
and  that  their  faith  could  upon  no  other  account  have 
been  accepted  by  him,  but  only  in  the  virtue  of  this 
new  covenant. 

But  after  the  flood,  Grod  more  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly renewed  this  gracious  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  children.  Gen.  xii.  2,  8.  where  he  pro- 
'mises  to  hless  him,  to  make  his  name  greats  and 
himself  a  blessing,  and  to  bless  them  that  blessed 
him,  and  curse  them  that  cursed  him,  and  in  him, 
that  is,  in  the  Messias,  who  should  descend  from  him, 
(vide  Gal.  iii.  16.)  to  make  aU  the  families  of  the  earth 
blessed;  which  covenant  he  again  renews  to  him, 
chap.  xiii.  and  chap.  xv.  and  then  in  chap.  xvii.  he 
yet  again  renews  it  more  largely  and  solemnly,  as- 
suring him,  not  only  that  he  should  be  a  father  of 
many  nations,  &c.  but  that  that  covenant  should  ex- 
tend to  his  posterity  as  well  as  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  a  God  to  him,  and  to  his  seed  after  him ; 
immediately  after  which  he  institutes  the  cetemony 
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of  drcumcisioii  fcnr  a  perpetual  seal  and  ratificatioii 
of  his  covenant  between  him  and  them ;  and  opon 
this  covenant  it  was,  that  the  Jewish  church  was 
founded.     For  so  circumcision,  which  was  the  stand- 
ing  seal  of  this  covenant,  was  also  the  standing  rite 
of  admission  into  that  church ;  which  is  a  plain  argu- 
ment, that  to  be  a  member  of  that  church  and  a  con- 
federate in  this  covenant  was  one  and  the  same  things 
because  they  were  admitted  both  by  one  and  the 
same  rite.    Now  from  the  New  Testament  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  covenant  with  Abraham,  upon  which 
the  Jewish  church  was  built,  was  the  gospel,  or  new 
covenant.    For  so.  Gal.  iii  8.  the  apostle  calls  the 
delivery  of  this  covenant,  preaching  the  gaepel  to 
Abraham ;  which  must  be  apparently  false,  if  this 
and  the  gospel-covenant  were  not  the  same ;  and  in 
verse  S9*  he  teUs  them.  If  ye  be  ChrUfs,  L  e.  true 
Christians,  then  are  ye  Abraham^9  seed^  L  e.  that 
spiritual  seed  to  whom  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
extends,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise^  i.  e.  of 
that  covenant:  but  how  could  they  be  Abraham's 
seed,  by  being  Christians,  and  heirs  to  the  promise ' 
of  Abraham's  covenant,  if  the  seed  with  whom  Abra- 
ham's covenant  was  made,  were  of  a  different  reli- 
gion fi*om  Christians,  and  the  covenant  itself  were  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  Christian  covenant?  But 
that  it  was  the  very  same  appears  yet  farther,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  requires  the  same  condi- 
tion, viz.  an  obediential  or  practical  faith.     For  so. 
Gen.  XV.  6.  it  is  said,  that  Abraham  believed  in  the 
Lord^  and  he  accounted  it  to  him  for  righteousness^ 
i.  e.  though  he  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  many 
sins,  and  at  present  could  not  challenge  any  reward 
from  God ;  yet  upon  that  obedient  faith  which  he 
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exercised,  God  acquitted  and  justified  him;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  dealt  with  him  as  if  he 
had  been  perfectly  righteous:  and  accordingly  his 
circumcision,  which  was  the  ratification  of  that  co* 
venant,  is  in  Rom.  iv.  11.  called  the  seal  qf  the 
righteousness  qf  faiths  L  e.  of  his  justification,  or 
being  accounted  righteous,  and  dealt  with  accord* 
ingly  by  God,  upon  his  faith,  or  practical  assent  to 
God's  promise.  And  accordingly  the  apostle,  GaL 
iiL  9«  thus  concludes;  So  then  they  which  he  qf 
Jaiihf  L  e.  sincere  believers,  as  Abraham  was,  €ure 
blessed  wUhfait^fvl  Abraham:  in  which  words 
he  expressly  asserts  that  Abraham  and  Christians 
are  blessed  upon  the  same  terms,  viz.  upon  an  obedi- 
ential and  practical  faith. 

And  as  Abraham's  required  the  same  condition 
with  the  new  covenant,  so  it  also  contained  the 
same  promises.  For  although  those  promises,  ac- 
cording to  the  outside  and  literal  sense  of  them,  do 
contain  only  temporal  blessings,  yet  it  is  apparait, 
that  they  had  all  the  eternal  blessings  of  that  new 
covenant  locked  and  treasured  up  in  the  mystical 
sense  of  them.  For  thus  St.  Paul  expressly  teUs  us, 
that  the  justification  of  the  new  covenant  was  couch- 
ed in  that  promise  that  was  made  to  Abraham,  GaL 
iii.  8.  The  scripture^  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  ti^e  heathen  through  faiths  preaching  the 
gospel  before  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall 
all  nations  be  blessed;  which  necessarily  implies, 
that  in  that  blessing  was  included  their  justification 
in  the  sight  of  God.  And  as  for  divine  grace  and  as- 
sistance, to  enable  men  to  repent  and  persevere  in 
well-doing,  the  prophet  Micah  USU  us,  that  one  part 
of  God's  peff arming  his  truth  unto  Jacobs  and  his 
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mercy  to  Abraham^  ooosisted  in  his  suhduimg  our 
iniquities^  and  casting  our  sins  into  the  depths  iff 
the  sea^  Micah  vii  19>  20.    And  lastly,  as  for  eter- 
nal life,  the  apostle  plainly  tells  us,  that  God  gave 
ih^  inheriMncey  L  e.  of  justification  to  eternal  Ufe,  to 
Abraham  by  pramisCj  Gal.  iii.  18.  up(m  which  gift 
we  are  a^ured,  that  Abraham  looked  ^^  a  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God,  Heb.  xi.  10.     Since  therefore  both  the  con- 
ditions required,  and  the  blessings  promised,  in  Abra- 
ham's and  the  new  covenant,  were  in  all  particulara  . 
the  same,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they  were  one 
and  the  same  covenant.     It  is  true  indeed,  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  revelation  of  it,  there  was  a  vast  dif- 
ference; for  whereas  in  the  gospel  it  is  revealed 
throughout  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  perq>i- 
cuity,  and  in  plain  and  literal  terms,  it  was  delivered 
veUed  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity  under  general 
and  obscure  expressions,  which  at  best  exhibited  to 
them  but  a  dark  and  conflised  apprehension  of  it. 
But  however  it  is  still  the  same  covenant,  notwith- 
standing it  be  thus  differently  expressed ;  even  as  it 
is  the  same  sun  that  sometimes  is  overcast  with 
douds,  and  other  times  shines  forth  with  a  full 
sfdendour. 

Thirdly,  From  the  very  first  commencement  of 
this  covenant,  Christ  was  mediator  of  it,  and  so  hath 
continued  all  along  under  the  particular  renewal  of 
it,  which  Grod  made  to  the  people  of  Israel.  For 
the  scripture  exjnressly  affirms,  that  he  is  the  media- 
tor and  surety  of  this  new  and  better  covenant,  that 
is,  that  it  is  he  who,  as  our  advocate  with  Grod,  ob- 
tains for  us  the  blessings  of  this  covenant;  and  who, 
as  our  king,  under  God,  dispenses  them  to  us :  and  if 
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he  be  thus  the  mediator  of  this  covenant  now,  he 
must  have  always  been  so,  even  from  the  fidl,  upon 
which  it  commenced,  to  his  ascension  into  heaven ; 
otherwise  the  new  covenant,  upon  which  he  now 
mediates,  must  have  been  four  thousand  years  with- 
out a  mediator ;  which,  considering  the  whole  state 
and  condition  of  it,  can  by  no  means  be  allowed  :  for 
besides  that  the  fall  of  man  was  the  reason  why  God 
withdrew  himself  from  all  immediate  converse  with 
him,  and  that  therefore  it  is  reasonably  to  be  presum- 
ed, that  whatsoever  converse  he  had  with  him  after- 
wards, it  was  through  a  mediator ;  there  is  nothing 
more  evident  from  scripture,  than  that  this  very  co- 
venant, which  is  the  standing  medium  of  Grod's  con- 
verse and  intercourse  with  men,  was  granted  to  us 
by  Grod  in  consideration  of  Christ's  death  and  sacri- 
fice. Since  therefore  it  was  granted  long  before 
Christ  died,  even  from  the  fall  of  Adam,  it  must  be 
granted  upon  Christ's  obliging  and  engaging  hims^ 
to  the  Father  to  die  for  us  in  the  fulness  of  time;  which 
engagement  of  his  was  virtually  and  in  effect  an  of- 
fering up  himsdf  a  sacrifice  for  us ;  God  being  as 
much  secured  of  it  upon  his  engagement,  as  if  he 
had  actually  performed  it.  Upon  which  account  he 
is  called  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  because  upon  his  obliging  himself 
to  die  for  us,  which  was  immediately  after  the  fall, 
the  event  became  as  certain  and  infallible,  as  if  in 
that  very  moment  he  had  breathed  out  his  soul  upon 
the  cross.  And  accordingly  Grod  proceeded  on  it  as 
on  a  sure  and  certain  fund,  and  in  consideration  of  it, 
granted  the  new  covenant  to  the  world.  Hence  the 
apostle  tells  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  hie  death 
that  there  was  redemfptum  far  the  transgreeeiane 
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that  were  under  the  first  covenant,  Heh.  ix.  15. 
Since  therefore  it  was  in  consideration  of  Christ's  fu- 
ture sacrifice  that  Grod  first  granted  this  covenant 
to  men,  it  necessarily  fi[>llows,  that  upon  the  same 
consideration  he  at  the  same  time  appointed  Christ 
to  be  the  mediator  of  it ;  because,  as  I  shewed  before, 
he  is  mediator  in  the  right  and  virtue  of  his  sacri- 
fice, hj  which  he  obtained  it ;  and  therefore,  since 
his  sacrifice  had  the  same  virtue  in  it  when  it  was 
future,  as  it  has  now  when  it  is  past,  he  had  the 
same  right  to  be  mediator  of  it  then,  as  he  hath 
now.  In  short,  Christ's  sacrifice  was  as  certain  in 
God's  account,  and  therefore  as  prevalent  with  him, 
before,  as  after  it  was  offered ;  and  therefore,  since 
his  mediatorship  of  the  new  covenant  is  whollj 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  his  sacrifice,  there  was 
the  same  reason  why  God  should  admit  him  to  be 
mediator  of  it  before  it  was  offered,  as  after  ;  and 
accordingly,  long  before  he  offered  up  his  sacrifice, 
he  is  called  the  angel  or  minister  (jfthe  covenant, 
Mai.  iiL  1.  And  St.  Paul  expressly  tells  us,  that 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  law  of 
Moses  this  covenant  was  cof^rmed  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham in  Christ,  GaL  iii.  17.  and  if  it  was  then  con- 
firmed  in  Christ,  it  is  certain  that  then  Christ  was 
the  mediator  of  it. 

Fourthly,  Christ's  being  always  mediator  of  this 
covenant,  necessarily  implies  his  having  been  always 
king,  under  Grod,  of  all  that  ever  were  admitted  into 
it,  and  particularly  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  because 
his  kingly  office  is  so  necessary  and  essential  a 
part  of  his  mediatorship,  that  he  cannot  be  properly 
a  mediator  without  it.  For  to  mediate,  as  he  doth, 
between  God  and  men^  is  to  act  authoritativdy  for 
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and  in  the  behalf  of  both  parties ;  so  that  if  he  act 
only  for  one,  he  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  a  mediator 
between  both ;  but  in  his  acting  authoritatively  for 
God  consists  his  royalty,  or  kingly  office,  as  you  may 
see,  p.  2S1,  282.  and  if  his  mediatorial  office  neces- 
sarily includes  a  kingly  power,  to  be  sure  that  power 
must  extend  to  all  that  ever  were  admitted  into  the 
covenant  upon  which  he  mediates.  For  how  can 
any  man  be  admitted  into  that  covenant,  of  which 
he  is  the  authorized  mediator,  without  being  subject 
to  all  the  authority  which  his  mediatorship  neces- 
sarily implies  ? 

.  Hence  therefore  it  follows,  that  Christ  hath  been 
always  king  of  the  church  of  God,  or  confederate 
society  of  the  true  worshippers  of  him,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world.  Fbr  thus  in  the  old  world  St  Peter  teUs 
us,  1  Pet.  iii.  19*  that  by  that  very  Spirit  whereby 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  he  went  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison ;  i.  e.  by  Noah,  who,  by  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  was  a  preacher 
or  herald  of  righteousness,  Christ  preached  to  the 
spirits  or  souls  of  men,  whilst  they  were  yet  shut  up 
in  and  united  to  their  bodies,  long  before  that  ge- 
neral separation  of  their  souls  from  their  bodies, 
which  was  made  by  the  flood ;  vid.  Dr.  Hammond  tn 
loc.  At  this  time,  I  say,  whilst  they  were  yet  alive, 
Christ  preached  to  them,  to  warn  them  of  that  ge- 
neral destruction  which  was  pursuing  them,  and 
would  ere  long  overtake  them,  unless  they  speedily 
repented :  which  shews  that,  long  before  the  flood, 
Christ  acted  as  a  king,  in  issuing  out  by  his  heralds, 
in  his  royal  proclamations  to  men,  to  declare  his 
will  and  pleasure  to  them,  and  warn  them  of  the 
fatal  consequence  of  their  disobedience  to  it. 
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Soon  after  the  flood,  mankind  almost  universaUjr 
apostatized  from  QoA  to  idolatry ;  so  that  the  church, 
or  society  of  the  true  worshippers  of  him,  was  quickly 
reduced  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  so  that  four 
hundred  years  after,  it  seems  very  probable,  that 
Melchizedek  was  the  only  king  in  the  world  who 
was  not  an  idolater.    And  now  Grod  seeing  his 
church  almost  totally  extinguished  by  this  general 
defection  of  mankind  from  his  covenant,  to  recover 
and  repair  it,  he  calls  Abraham  out  of  his  idolatry 
and  idolatrous  country,  and  with  him  and  his  pos- 
terity renews  the  new  covenant,  which  the  rest  of 
mankind  had  renounced  and  deserted ;  and  to  secure 
them  from  ever  revolting  from  it,  he  seals  and  rati- 
fies it  with  them  by  a  sign  in  their  flesh,  viz.  that 
of  circumcision,  which  he  gave  them  as  a  mark  to 
distinguish  and  preserve  them  distinct  fix>m  the  ido- 
latrous nations  round  about  them.    And  when  after- 
wards the  posterity  of  Abraham  was  multiplied  in 
Egypt  into  a  numerous  nation,  and  this  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision being  by  Ishmael  and  Esau  derived  to 
their  posterity,  and  so  made  common  to  other  na- 
tions with  Israel;  Grod,  to  renew  this  distinction, 
gives  them  the  ceremonial  law  upon  their  coming 
out  of  Egypt ;  one  great  design  of  which,  even  as 
that  of  circumcision,  was  to  diversify  them  from 
their  neighbouring  idolaters  by  contrary  rites  and 
observances.     And  hence  the  Mosaic  law  is  called 
by  the  apostle  a  middle  wall  ofpartition,  Eph.  ii. 
14.  alluding  to  that  middle  wall  in  the  temple,  which 
divided  the  court  of  the  Jews  from  the  court  of  the 
Grentiles,  or  Gentile  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who,  be- 
cause they  were  not  circumcised,  were  counted  un- 
clean, aiid  upon  that  account  divided  from  the  cir- 
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cumrised  by  a  wall  of  stone  of  three  cubits  high ; 
and  a  little  afler,  verse  15.  he  calls  this  law  the  en- 
mity between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  because  one 
great  design  of  it  was  to  divide  and  separate  the 
Jews  from  the  Gentiles,  and  thereby  to  secure  them 
from  revolting  from  the  new  covenant,  by  mingling 
and  confounding    themselves   with    idolaters.     By 
which  means  the  new  covenant  became  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  Israel,  none  being  aUowed  admission 
into  it,  but  only  such  as  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  the  distinguishing  laws  of  that  communion,  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  all  other  nations. 
Hence  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  to  them  pertained 
the  covenants^  Rom.  ix.  4.  i.  e.  the  new  covenant  it- 
self, together  with  circumcision,  the  seal  of  it,  which 
is  also  called  a  covenant.     And  the  same  apostle 
puts  together,  being  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenants  qf  promise, 
as  inseparable  concomitants,  Eph.  ii.  12.    And  hence 
it  is  that  they  are  styled  God's  peculiar  people, 
Deut.  xiv.  2.   and  his  pecuUar  treasure.   Psalm 
cxxxv.  4.  because  by  this  covenant  which  passed  be« 
tween  God  and  them,  they  were  separated  to  God 
from  all  other  nations ;  and  upon  the  same  account 
also  they  are  called  the  Lord^s  portion,  and  the  lot 
of  his  inheritance,  Deut.  xxxii.  9'     The  new  cove- 
nant therefore  being  thus  particularly  confined  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  whilst  it  continued  so,  Christ, 
who  was  always  the  mediator  of  it,  must  be  particu- 
larly the  mediatorial  head  and  king,  that  under  the 
most  high  God  and  Father  ruled  and  governed  that 
church  and  peoj^.     But  because  upon  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  this  whole  ailment  depends,  I  shall 
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endeavour,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  evince  and  prove  it 
in  these  following  propositions : 

First,  That  there  was  a  certain  extnuntttnary 
angel,  who  frequently  appeared  and  spake  to  the 
Jewish  patriarchs,  who  is  sometimes  called  Jehovah^ 
and  sometimes  the  angel  qf  Jehmah^  who  ordi- 
narily assumed  to  himself  divine  appeHations,  and 
to  whom  those  holy  men  ordinarily  rendered  divine 
honours,  and  vows,  and  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  This  extraordinary  angel  was  a  divine 
.  Person,  and  no  created  being. 

Thirdly,  That  he  was  that  divine  Person  that  de- 
scended upon  mount  Sinai,  and  from  thence  removed 
into  the  tabernacle,  and  thence  into  the  temple. 

Fourthly,  That  this  divine  Person  was  not  Ood 
the  Father. 

Fifthly,  That  he  was  God  the  Son. 

First,  That  there  was  a  certain  extraordinary 
angel,  who  frequently  appeared,  and  spake  to  the 
Jewish  patriarchs,  who  is  sometimes  called  Jeha^ 
vah,  and  sometimes  the  angel  of  Jehwoahy  &c.  of 
which  I  might  give  innumerable  instances,  but  for 
brevity  sake  shall  only  mention  two.  The  first  is 
that  of  Gen.  xviii.  where  we  read  of  three  men,  that 
is,  as  all  agree,  three  angels  in  human  shapes,  one  of 
which,  in  verse  13.  is  expressly  called  Jehovah;  after 
which,  upon  their  going  towards  Sodom,  the  same 
Jehovah  speaks  to  Abraham  again,  verse  17.  And 
Jehovah  said,  ShaU  I  hide  from  Abraham  that 
which  I  am  doing  f  and  so  again,  verse  20.  then  in 
verse  22.  it  is  said,  that  the  men  turned  their  faces 
from  thence,  and  went  up  to  Sodom,  but  Abraham 
stood  yet  before  Jehovah,  i.  e.  two  of  the  angels 
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went  their  way  to  Sodom ;  for  so  chap.  xix.  yerse  !• 
we  read  but  of  two  of  them  that  arrived  there ;  so 
that  the  Jehovah,  before  whom  Abraham   stood, 
must  be  the  third,  who  stayed  behind  conferring  with 
Abraham ;  in  which   conference  Abraham   several 
times  addresses  to  him  under  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  verse  25.  calls  him  the  Judge  qfaU  the  earth ;. 
and  then,  verse  33.  it  is  said,  that  Jehovah  went 
away  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto 
Abraham.    The  other  instance  is  in  Qen.  xxviii. 
from  verse  12.  where  you  have  recorded  the  vision 
of  Jacob's  ladder,  above  which,  verse  13.  it  is  said, 
Jehovah  *  stood  and  said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of 
Abraham  thy  Father,  &c.  Upon  which  Jacob,  when 
he  awaked,  cries  out.  Surely  Jehovah  is  in  this 
place,  verse  16.  Thereupon  he  sacrifices  to  him,  verse 
18.  calls  the  place  Beth-el,  or  the  house  qf  God, 
verse  19.  and  offers  a  vow  to  him,  verse  20.  wherein 
he  obliges  himself  to  acknowledge  him  for  his  God, 
verse  21.  but  chap.  xxxi.  verse  11,  13.  this  divine 
Person  is  called  both  the  angel  of  God,  and  the  God 
qf  Bethel;  and  Jacob  himself,  in  Gten.  xlviii.  15, 16. 
calls  him  the  God,  before  whom  his  Father  Abra^ 
ham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  him 
all  his  life  long,  and  the  angel  which  redeemed 
him  from  all  evil.    And  with  this  God,  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  we  find  Jacob  wrestling  a  whole  night  to- 
gether, supposing  him,  as  it  seems,  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary angel,  chap,  xxxii.  verse  24.  but  understanding 
afterwards  who  he  was,  he  calls  the  name  of  the 
place  Peniel,  because  he  had  seen  God  face  to  face, 
verse  SO.  which  God,  in  Hosea  xii.  4,  5.  is  called 
both  O^  angel,  and  the  Lord  of  hosts.    And  this 
divine  angel,  or  angel  of  God,  if  you  pursue  the  sa- 
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cred  histcny,  jou  will  find  is  the  very  same  that  af- 
terwards appeared  to  Moses  in  the  buming  bush, 
and  under  him  conducted  Israel  through  the  Red 
sea  and  wilderness  in  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  qf 
fire  and  of  a  cloud.  For  so  he  is  all  along  called 
promiscuously  Jehovah  and  the  angel  qf  Jehovah, 
(vid.  Exod.  iii.  2»  4.  xiii.  21.  compared  with  chap, 
xiv.  19.) 

Secondly,  That  he  was  a  divine  Person,  and  no 
created  angel,  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  assuming 
to  himself  the  incommunicable  name,  but  also  the 
incommunicable  attributes  of  Jehovah :  for  so  he 
tells  Jacob,  not  only  that  he  was  JehotcM,  the  God 
qf  Abraham  his  Father^  and  the  God  qf  Isaac, 
Gen.  xxviii.  IS.  not  only  that  he  was  the  Ood  of 
Bethel,  where  he  anointed  a  pillar,  and  vowed  a 
vow  to  him.  Gen.  xxxi.  18.  but  also  that  he  was 
Crod  Almighty,  Gen.  xxxv.  11.  whereas  the  Psalm- 
ist tells  us,  that  Jehovah  is  Gods  name  alone, 
P&alm  Ixxxiii.  18.  and  almightiness,  as  all  agree,  is 
an  incommunicable  perfection  of  God;  so  that  had 
this  angel  been  a  created  being,  it  would  have  been 
the  highest  degree  of  sacrilege  and  profaneness  in  him 
to  arrogate  to  himself  that  incommunicable  name 
and  attribute.  I  know  it  is  usually  objected,  that 
he  assumed  God*s  name  and  attributes,  not  as  due 
to  his  person,  but  to  his  character,  as  he  was  the 
ambassador  of  God,  and  so  represented  his  majesty : 
but  where,  I  beseech  you,  was  it  ever  heard  that  an 
ambassador  was  allowed  to  assume  the  name  and 
titles  of  his  king  ?  Would  it  not  be  deemed  high  ar- 
rogance at  least,  if  not  high  treason,  for  an  English 
ambassador,  in  the  delivery  of  his  embassy,  thus  to 
declare  himself;  I  am  that  high  and  mighty  prince 
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James  the  Second,  king  of  England,  &c.  ?  And  can 
it  be  thought,  that  God,  who,  under  the  Jewish 
economy,  was  so  peculiarly  jealous  of  his  honour, 
and  had  such  peculiar  reason  for  it,  considering  the 
infinite  proneness  of  that  people  to  idolatry,  would 
not  only  permit,  but  authorize  a  creature  to  assume 
his  name  and  attributes,  and  not  only  avouch  itself 
to  be  Grod,  but  also  arrogate  his  incommunicable 
perfections  and  prerogatives?  The  prophets,  we 
know,  were  God's  ambassadors  as  well  as  the  angels : 
but  yet  they  never  presumed  to  call  themselves  God 
or  Jehovah,  or  to  arrogate  omnipotence  to  theni- 
selves,  which  yet  they  had  as  much  right  to  do  as 
this  angel,  supposing  him  to  be  a  created  being ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  whereas  this  angel  always  spake  in 
his  own  name,  and  delivered  what  he  said  as  his 
own  word,  the  prophets  always  spake  in  a  different 
style,  and  still  ushered  in  what  they  delivered  with 
a  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  and  the  same  to  be  sure 
this  blessed  angel  would  have  done,  had  he  been 
only  an  ambassador  from  God.  But  besides  that  he 
assumed  God's  name  and  attributes,  he  not  only 
admitted,  but  required  divine  honours  to  be  rendered 
to  him:  for  so,  as  we  have  shewed  before,. helfct 
only  admitted  Jacob  to  offer  sacrifice  and  a  religious 
TOW  to  him,  and  therein  to  devote  himself  to  him  as 
to  his  God,  but  also  required  him  to  make  and  de* 
dicate  an  altar  to  him  at  Beth-el,  Gten.  xxxv.  1.  so 
also  he  admitted  Joshua  to  fM  on  his  face  to  the 
earth,  and  worship  him ;  and  not  only  so,  but  bids 
him  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  telling  him, 
that  the  place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy,  as  being 
consecrated  by  his  divine  presence.  Josh.  v.  14,  15. 
and  the  same  command,  enforced  with  the  same 
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reason,  he  gave  before  to  Moses  out  of  the  buming 
bush,  Exodus  iii.  5.  and,  to  name  no  more,  he  receiT- 
ed  a  burnt  ofiering,  and  a  meat  offering,  at  the  hands 
of  Manoah  and  his  wife.  Judges  xiii.  28.  And  is  it 
likely,  that  any  created  good  angel  would  ever  have 
admitted  these  things?  especially  considering  how 
strictly  St.  John  was  forbid  by  the  angd,  at  whose 
feet  he  fell  down,  to  worship  him;  See  thou  do  it  not: 
I  am  thy  fellow  servant — worship  God,  Rev.  xix. 
10.  and  so  again,  Rev.  xxiL  9* 

Thirdly,  That  he  was  also  that  divine  Person  that 
descended  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  from  thence  re- 
moved into  the  tabernacle,  and  thence  into  the  tem- 
ple, is  evident  from  what  is  recorded  of  him.  Numb. 
xxii.  22,  &c.  where  we  have  the  history  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lords  meeting  Balaam  on  the  way, 
as  he  was  going  to  curse  the  people  of  Israel.  Now 
that  by  that  angel  there  is  meant  this  divine  angd, 
or  angel  Jehovah,  appears,  first,  from  ver.  32.  where 
he  teUs  Balaam,  Behold^  I  am  come  out  to  he  an 
adversary  to  thee,  because  thy  way  is  perverse  be- 
fore  me^  i.  e.  it  is  contrary  to  that  will  of  mine  which 
I  declared  to  thee,  ver.  12.  where  it  is  said,  that 
Q^i  said  unto  Balaam^  Thou  shalt  not  go  with 
them;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people;  for  they  are 
blessed:  which  is  a  plain  evidence,  that  this  God 
and  that  angel  of  Jehovah  were  the  same  person. 
And  then,  secondly,  ver.  35.  it  is  said,  that  this  an* 
gel  of  Jehovah  said  unto  Balaam^  Go  with  the  men; 
but  only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that 
thou  shalt  speak:  where  he  that  afterward  spake 
unto  him,  and  instructed  him  what  he  should  say  to 
Balak,  is  expressly  called  God  and  Jehovah ;  for  so. 
Numb,  xxiii.  4,  5.  it  is  said,  that  God  met  Balaam, 
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and  that  Jehovah  put  a  word  into  his  mouth: 
whence  it  ayipears,  that  this  Crod  and  Jehopah  waii 
the  same  person  with  that  angel  of  the*  Z^ord  that 
gave  him  that  charge,  Sut  only  the  word  that  I 
shall  speak  unto  thee^  that  shaU  thou  speak.  But 
then,  thirdly  and  lastly,  Balaam  himself  calls  the  ap* 
parition  of  this  angel,  the  vision  qfthe  Almighty, 
Numb.  xxiv.  4,  16.  which  shews  that  this  angel  was 
the  Almighty  himself. 

Now  this  angel  Jehovah,  Balaam  in  his  inspired 
parable  calls,  Jehovah  the  God  and  King  of  Israel^ 
and,  th^  God  that  brought  them  out  of  Egypti 
Numb,  xxiii.  21,  22.  which  is  the  very  style  of  that 
God  that  descended  upon  mount  Sinai,  /  am  Jeho^ 
vah  thy  God,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  ^ 
Egypt,  Exod.  XX.  2.  which  is  a  plain  argument  that 
it  was  all  but  one  and  the  same  person. 

But  then.  Judges  ii.  we  have  the  history  of  another 
appearance  of  this  great  aaigel  if  Jehovah,  who,  as 
we  are  told  in  ver.  1.  came  from  GUgal  unto  Bo^, 
chim;  and  by  what  he  there  saith  of  himself,  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  he  was  that  very  Qod  that  came  down  ^p- 
on  mount  Sinai,  and  afterwards  dwelt  in  the  tabernii* 
cle :  for  there  he  declares,  that  it  was  he  that 
them  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  td 
land  which  he  swore  unto  their  fathers ;  which  is 
the  language  of  that  God  that  dwelt  in  the  tabemar 
cki  (vide  Exod.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.)  that  it  was  he  that 
said,  /  will  never  break  covenant  unth  you :  and  ye 
shall  mahe  no  league  with  the  inhabitants  qfthis 
land:  i^  that  they  should  throw  down  their  altars: 
but,  saith  he,  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice:  why 
have  ye  done  this  ?  Wherefore  I  said,  I  will  not 
drive  them  outfrom  before  you;  but  they  shaU  be  as 
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thorns  in  your  sides^  and  their  god  shall  be  a  snare 
to  yoUf  Judges  i.  1, 2»  3.  which  are  the  very  words  of 
God,  firom  the  tabernacle,  as  jou  may  see.  Exodus 
xxxiv.  12,  18.  Numb,  xxxiii.  55.  which  is  a  plain 
aigument,  that  this  angel  and  that  God  that  dwelt 
in  the  tabernacle  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

And  then  that  he  was  the  God  that  afterwards 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  temple  is  very  apparent.  For 
besides  that  nobody  questions  but  that  it  was  the 
same  divine  Person  that  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
led  them  through  the  wildiemess,  came  down  upon 
mount  Sinai,  resided  in  the  tabemade,  and  that  after- 
wards removed  into  the  temple,  we  have  a  particular 
evidence  that  this  Person  was  the  angel  Jehovah, 
in  Isaiah  vi.  1.  where  the  prophet  tells  us,  that  he 
saw  Jehovah  sitting  on  a  throne^  high  and  Ufied 
up,  and  his  train  ^filled  the  temple ;  by  which  it  is 
evident  that  he  appeared  to  him  in  a  visible  form,  else 
how  could  the  prophet  have  seen  him  ?  and  that  sit- 
ting, which  is  a  corporeal  posture  ?  But  this  the  se- 
cond verse  puts  out  of  all  doubt,  which  attributes  to 
him  a  face  and  feet,  implying  that  his  appearance  was 
in  a  human .  form,  the  very  same  in  which  this 
aiHkl  Jehovah  was  wont  to  make  his  appearance  to 
men ;  and  then  that  prophet  concludes,  that  he 
should  certainly  die^  because  his  eyes  had  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  which  is  the  same  terrible 
apprehension  that  men  always  expressed  upon  the 
appearance  of  this  angel  Jehovah.  Thus  upon  the 
sight  of  him  Manoah  cries  out,  JVe  shaU  surely  die, 
because  we  have  seen  God,  Judges  xiii.  22.  and  so 
also  Gideon,  Judges  vi.  22.  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
Exodus  XX.  19.  and  Moses  himself.  Exodus  iii.  6. 
So  that  among  the  ancients  it  seems  it  was  a  receiv- 
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ed  opinion,  that  the  appearance  of  this  illustrious 
One  did  commonly  bode  death  unto  those  that  be- 
held him.  Since  therefore  the  prophet  had  the  same 
dreadful  apprehension  upon  his  vision  of  Grod  in  the 
temple,  that  all  men  had  before  him  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  this  angel  Jehovah  to  them,  it  is  at  least 
very  probable  that  that  Grod  and  this  angel  were 
the  same  divine  Person. 

Fourthly,  That  this  divine  Person  was  not  the 
most  high  Crod  the  Father:  for  besides  that  our 
Saviour  tells  the  Jews,  that  they  had  not  heard  the 
Father's  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape  or 
appearance,  John  v.  87.  which  is  a  plain  evidence 
that  that  divine  Person  who  spake  and  appeared  to 
their  fathers  in.  a  human  voice  or  shape  was  not  Crod 
the  Father,  of  whom  the  same  apc^tle  tells  us,  that 
no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  John  i.  18. 
whereas  it  is  expressly  said  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  qflsror 
el,  that  they  saw  the  God  qf  Israel,  viz.  upon  mount 
Sinai,  and,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  text,  it  was  in  a 
human  shape  that  they  saw  him ;  for  there  was  un^ 
der  his  ^  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  sapper e 
stone.  Exodus  xxiv.  9»  10.  and  if  he  appearvKO 
them  with  feet,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
appeared  with  all  the  other  parts  of  a  human  body ; 
for  though  Moses  tells  the  people,  that  they  saw  no 
similitude  on  the  mount,  hut  only  heard  a  voice^ 
Deut.  iv.  12.  yet  this  doth  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that 
Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  with  him  might  and 
did ;  for  so  when  Moses  desired  to  see  the  glory  of 
God  upon  the  mount,  God  tells  him.  Thou  art  not 
able  to  see  my  face,  i.  e.  by  reason  of  the  glory  and 
lustre  of  xiyfor  no  man  shdU  see  my  face  and,  live, 
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i.  e.  no  HiBik  can  endnre^  without  great  hazard  of  his 
4ife,  'die  brightness  and  splendour  of  my  countenance : 
and  from  this  passage,  in  all  probalHlity,  sprang  that 
common  ojnnion  in  mcnVi  minds,  that  they  should 
surely  die^  whenever  they  saw  God  or  the  angel 
Jehovah ;  and  then  Ood  proceeds,  and  tells  Moses, 
that  he  would  place  him  in  the  cUft  of  the  rock,  and 
cover  him  with  his  hand  whilst  he  passed  hy,  and 
that  When  he  was  passed  by  he  would  take  a^way  his 
hand,  and  pemut  faim  to  see  his  back  parts.  Exodus 
X!cdii.  SO — as.  by  all  which  it  seems  evident  that 
this  apparition  of  God  upon  the  mount,  which  Moses 
and  the  elders  saw,  was  in  a  human  form,  since  it 
'had  not  only  feet,  but  face,  and  hands,  and  back 
pwrts,  which  is  not  only  a  farther  evidence  that  tins 
€k>d  was  the  same  divine  person  with  that  angel 
Jdiovah,  who  appeared  so  often  in  human  shape,  but 
also  a  plain  argument  that  he  was  not  God  the  JP'a- 
iher,  who,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  was  never  seen  in 
any  shape  or  appearance  whatsoever:  besides  all 
which,  I  say,  how  can  the  Father,  who  is  t^e  first 
and  supreme  Person  in  the  holy  Trinity,  from  whom 
'bot)i  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  sent,  be  in  any 
Mnb  styled  (as  this  divine  Person  of  whom  we  are 
trealting  is)  the  angel  Jehovah  f  For  the  word  <m- 
gel,  which  imports  a  messenger,  implies  some  kind  of 
inferiority  to  him  whgse  angel  or  messenger  he  is,  and 
therrfore  can  in  no  i^nse  be  truly  and  properly  appli- 
ed to  the  most  high  'God  and  Father. 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  That  this  divine  Person  was 
God  the  Son :  for,  first,  that  it  was  he  who  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  particularly  to  Abraham,  those 
words  of  our  Saviour  plainly  imply,  in  John  viii.  56. 
Your  Father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  and 
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he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  Wliere  by  Abraham's  see^ 
ing  of  Chrisfs  day  must  necessarily  be  meant  his 
real,  and  actual,  and  personal  sight  of  Christ  himself: 
for  so  the  Jews  understood  it;  Thou  art  not  yet  (say 
they  in  the  following  verse)  ./|^  years  old,  and  hast 
thou  seen  Abraham  ?  As  much  as  if  they  should 
have  said.  How  is  it  possible  that  ever  thou  shouldst 
personally  and  actually  see  Abraham^  or  he  thee,  as 
thy  words  do  import,  when  thou  art  not  yet  fifty 
years  old,  and  there  are  many  ages  since  Abraham 
died  ?  If  therefore  the  Jews  did  not  mistake  Christ's 
sense,  it  is  plain  that  by  seeing  his  day,  he  meant 
personally  and  actually  seeing  himself:  but  that  they 
did  not  mistake  him  is  evident,  because  if  they  had, 
Christ  ought  to  have  corrected  them  by  explaining 
himself  into  some  other  sense,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  run  away  with  such  a  gross  mistake  in  a  matter 
of  such  mighty  moment ;  instead  of  which,  he  plain- 
ly allows  and  countenances  their  sense  in  the  answer 
which  he  gave  them,  verse  58.  Verily ,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am :  as  much  as 
if  he  had  said.  It  is  no  such  impossible  matter  as  you 
imagine,  that  Abraham  should  see  me,  and  I  him, 
because  I  have  a  fixed  and  eternal  existenc^Npd 
therefore  was  in  being  before  ever  he  was  bom.  So 
that  either  the  Jews  apprehended  Christ  aright,  and 
if  so,  Abraham  really  ana  actually  saw  him,  or  Christ 
in  his  answer  prevaricated  with  them,  and  merely 
played  upon  their  mistake;  and  if  Abraham  personally 
saw  Christ,  it  is  certain  that  Christ  must  be  that  di- 
vine Person  that  appeared  to  hiju.    But  then. 

Secondly,  That  it  was  he  also  that  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt^  and  descended  upon  mount  Sinai  at 
the  giving  the  law  to  them,  i  e.  who  declared  him- 
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self  to  he  the  Lord  their  God  that  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^  is  apparent  from  Heb. 
xii.  26.  where  it  is  expressly  affirmed,  that  it  was 
Christ's  voice  which  then  did  shake  the  earthy  i.  e. 
when  the  law  was  delivered  in  thunder  from  mount 
Sinai;  which  is  a  plain  argument  that  Christ  was 
that  Jehovah  who  came  down  from  mount  Sinai, 
and  whose  voice  caused  the  whole  mount  to  quake 
greatly i  Exodus  xix.  18.  the  same  also  is  evident 
from  Eph.  iv.  8.  Wherefore  he  saith,  i.  e.  the  psalm- 
ist, Psalm  Ixvili.  18.  When  he^  i.  e.  Christ,  (of  whom 
he  had  been  speaking  just  before,  ver.  7.)  ascended  mp 
on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto 
men :  so  that  either  Christ  must  be  the  person  of 
whom  the  psalmist  speaks,  or  the  apostle  must  grosdj 
misquote  and  misapply  him ;  and  if  he  be  the  same 
person,  then  from  that  psalm  it  is  evident,  iGurst,  that 
it  was  he  that  went  h^ore  the  people,  and  marched 
with  them  through  the  wilderness,  verse  7.  to  15. 
secondly,  that  it  was  he  that  was  among  the  thou^ 
sands  of  angels  in  Sinai  in  the  holy  place,  and  by 
their  ministry  promulgated  the  law  from  thence,  ver. 
17.  thirdly,  that  it  was  he  who  was  the  God  and 
King  whose  goings  were  seen  in  the  sanctuary, 
ver.  24.  fourthly,  that  it  was  he  who  was  the  God 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  ver.  29.  For  all  these 
things  are  expressly  spoken  of  him  that  ascended  on 
high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  and  received  gifts 
for  men,  ver.  18.  which  the  apostle  tells  us  was 
Christ. 

Thirdly,  That  it  was  he  also  that  conducted  them 
through  the  wilderness  into  Canaan  appears  from 
that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  9.  Neither  let  us  tempt 
Christ  as  some  of  them  (i.  e.  of  the  people  of  Israel  in 
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the  wilderness)  aho  tempted^  or,  as  some  copies  read 
it,  (u  some  of  them  also  tempted  him,  and  were  de^ 
stroked  by  serpents:  &nd  although  in  most  copies  him 
be  not  expressed,  yet  in  aU  it  is  necessarily  implied ; 
for  if  they  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  it  is  certain  that 
they  tempted  somebody,  and  to  understand  by  that 
somebody  any  other  than  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
person  before  mentioned,  is  against  all  grammar  and 
reason :  against  grammar,  which  allows  no  other  ac- 
cusative to  be  understood  by  the  verb  than  that  of 
some  thing  or  person  aforesaid  in  the  same  sentence : 
against  reason,  because  if  we  understand  any  other 
accusative  but  him  or  Christ j  who  is  the  only  person 
aforementioned,  we  must  make  the  apostle   speak 
loosely  and  indeterminately,  whereas  otherwise  it  is 
evident  he  speaks  most  strictly  and  certainly;  for 
there  is  no  word  in  the  text,  but  only  Christ,  which 
determines  the  accusative  that  the  verb  tempted  im- 
plies ;  so  that  if  that  doth  not  determine  it,  it  must 
be  left  wholly  indeterminate ;  but  if  it  doth,  it  must 
be  him  or  Christ:  and  to  make  the  holy  oracles 
speak  loosely  and  vagrantly,  where  they  may  as  well 
be  understood  to  speak  strictly  and  determinatelv,  is 
not  only  impious,  but  unreasonable.     If  therefore  it 
was  Christ  that  some  of  the  Jews  tempted  in  the 
wilderness,  it  necessarily  follows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Christ  was  with  them  there ;  and  secondly,  that 
he  was  that  Qod  against  whom  they  spake.  Numb, 
xxi.  5.  which  is  the  place  the  apostle  here  refers  to, 
where  it  is  said,  that  the  people  spake  against  Grod 
and  against  Moses ;  for  which  God  sent  fiery  ser^ 
pents  amongst  them,  ver.  6.  If  therefore  Christ  was 
with  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  that  Qod 
against  whom  they  spake  in  the  wilderness,  there  is 
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no  doubt  but  that  he  was  that  God  that  led  them 
through  it,  and  brought  them  into  Canaan. 

Fourthly,  That  it  was  he  who  dwelt  in  the  Jewish 
tabernacle  and  temple  is  evident  from  John  xii.  41. 
JTkese  Aings  said  Isaku^  when  he  saw  hie  giory^ 
and  spahe  qfhim.  The  occasion  of  which  words  is 
this.  At  ver.  37 •  St.  John  takes  notice  of  the  perverse 
infidelity  of  the  Jews  in  not  believing  in  Christ,  not- 
withstanding all  the  miracles  he  had  shewn  them, 
ver.  S8,  S9,  40.  which  he  shews  was  no  more  than 
what  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  long  before  torrebcAd  of 
them,  Isaiah  vi.  9»  10.  and  then  he  concludes,  ver. 
41.  Theee  things  said  IsaiaSf  when  he  saw  hie  glory^ 
and  spahe  qfhim ;  where  by  his  glory  it  is  evident 
the  apostle  means  Christ's  glory,  and  by  speahing  of 
him,  speaking  of  Christ ;  for  so  in  ver.  87.  where  the 
discourse  begins,  it  is  plain  he  means  Christ,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  yet  they  believed  not  an  him ;  and  in 
ver.  42.  it  is  plain  that  he  means  him  still,  when  he  teDs 
us,  that  nevertheless  among  the  chief  rulers  also 
many  believed  in  him;  and  if  by  him  he  means 
Christ,  as  all  agree  he  doth,  both  in  ver.  87.  and  42. 
either  the  four  verses  between   must  be  included 
within  a  parenthesis,  (which  we  have  no  reason  to 
imagine,  seeing  there  is  no  note  of  a  parenthesis  to 
be  found  in  any  copy,  nor  doth  the  discourse  itself 
require  it,  which  from  verse  to  verse  runs  all  along 
in  close  and  continued  dependence,)  or  by  him  must 
be  meant  Christ  in  ver.  41.  also;  and  if  it  was 
Christ's  glory  which  Isaiah  saw,  and  Christ  of  whom 
he  spake,  then  it  is  evident  that  Christ  was  the  God 
who  inhabited  the  temple.     For  so  in  Isaiah  vL  1. 
(which  is  the  place  St.  John  here  refers  to,)  Isaiah 
tells  us,  that  in  the  year  that  king  Uzxiah  died,  he 
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saw  the  Lard  mtting  on  a  throne  high  a$ul  lifted 
up,  and  his  train  fitted  Ike  temple:  if  therefinre 
Qirist  was  his  Lord,  as  St.  John  aflSnns,  it  is  cer- 
tain, firom  these  words,  that  it  was  he  who  sate  upon 
the  throne  in  the  temple,  and  had  his  train  or  retinue 
of  angels  there. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly.  That  Christ  also  was  that  Je- 
horah  and  divine  Lord  and  King,  who,  under  die 
most  high  Father,  presided  over  the  Jewish  church, 
is  evident  from  several  places  of  the  New  Testament, 
compared  with  the  Old,  from  whence  they  are  cited. 
I  shall  only  instance  in  two,  the  first  of  which  is 
Eph.  V.  14.  Wherefore  he  smth,  that  is,  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  Awake  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the 
•dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light ;  which  words 
are  a  paraphrastical  reference  to  Isaiah  Ix.  1.  Arise, 
sikline ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  But  now,  unless  we  sup- 
pose Christ  to  be  this  Lord  or  Jehovah,  the  prophet 
is  so  far  from  saying  here  that  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light,  as  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
at  all  of  him.  Either  therefore  Isaiah  says  no  such 
thing  as  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,  whicii  is  to 
give  the  lie  to  St.  Paul ;  or  dse  the  true  sense  of 
that  saying  of  Isaiah,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee,  must  be,  that  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light ;  whidi  it  cannot  be,  if  Christ  and  that  Lord 
were  two  distinct  persons :  but  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same  is  evident  from  Isaiah  xliv.  6.  Tlius  saith 
Jfehovah  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the 
Lord  tf hosts,  I  am  thefrst,  and  lam  the  last,  and 
besides  me  there  is  no  God :  which  divine  character 
of  /  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  he  dsewheie 
gives  hiipself  in  chapten  xli.4.  and  xlviii.  IflLdf  tUs 
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prophecy.  Now  this  very  character  ofthe  Grod  of 
Israel  Christ  assumes  to  himself  Rev.  i.  11.  Z  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last ;  so  again, 
ver.  17.  and  chap.  ii.  8.  and  chap.  xxii.  IS.  Now  how 
can  'we,  with  any  reverence  to  our  Saviour,  suppose 
that  he  would  ever  have  assumed  to  himself  this  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that 
in  the  very  same  words,  and  without  ever  explaining 
them  into  a  different  sense,  had  he  not  been  the  very 
same  person  ?  since  he  could  not  but  foresee  that  he 
should  hereby  endanger  the  misleading  of  his  church, 
and  tempting  her  into  a  false  opinion  of  his  person. 
For  what  man,  that  was  not  prepossessed  with  a  con- 
trary opinion,  would  ever  have  thought  that  our  Sa- 
viour did  not  mean  himself  to  be  the  God  of  Israel^ 
when  he  thus  verbatim  applies  to  himself  his  per- 
sonal character,  without  any  kind  of  restriction  or  ex- 
plication ?  Should  any  man  hear  a  voice  from  an  in- 
visible person  seriously  pronouncing,  I  am  William 
the  Conqueror,  (as  St.  John  did  this  voice  from 
Christ,  /  am  the  first  and  the  last,)  would  he  not 
presently  conclude  either  that  this  person  was  the 
ghost  of  that  victorious  prince,  or  that  that  voice 
was  a  designed  delusion  ?  Since  therefore  our  Saviour 
declares  that  he  is  the  first  and  the  last,  which  is 
the  essential  character  by  which  Jehovah  the  King 
of  Israel  describes  himself,  and  doth  no  where  inti- 
mate a  different  sense  of  this  character  as  applied  to 
himself,  from  what  it  signified  as  applied  to  the  Je- 
hovah, it  necessarily  follows,  that  either  he  meant 
not  sincerely,  or  that  himself  and  that  Jehovah  the 
King  of  Israel  were  the  same  person.  And  accord- 
ingly, Zech.  ix.  9-  which  all  agree  is  a  prophecy  of  our 
Saviour,  he  is  expressly  called  the  King  of  Israel; 
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Refoice  greatly 9  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shouts  O 
daughter  qf  Jerusalem ;  behold,  thy  King  cometh 
unto  thee :  the  most  natural  sense  of  which  phrase, 
thy  King,  is,  he  that  is  now  thy  King,  not  he  that 
is  hereafter  to  be  so:  and  if  then,  when  this  prophecy 
was  delivered,  he  was  King  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
or  people  of  Israel,  to  be  sure  he  was  always  so :  and 
therefore  the  prophet  Malachi  calls  the  temple,  which 
was  the  palace  of  the  divine  King  of  Israel,  the  tem- 
ple of  Christ,  Mai.  iii.  1.  Behold,  I  will  send  my 
messenger,  i.  e.  John  Baptist,  and  he  shall  prepare 
my  way  before  me:  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek, 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  angel 
of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in :  behold,  he  shall 
come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.     From  whence  I  in- 
fer, first,  that  this  Lord  of  hosts,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  the  Grod  of  Israel,  was  Christ,  whose 
messenger  and  forerunner  John  Baptist  was,  vide 
Luke  i.  76.  and  secondly,  that  the  temple,  which  was 
the  abode  of  this  Lord  of  hosts,  was  the  temjde  of 
Christ;  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shaU  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple ;  which  cannot  be  meant  of  God 
the  Father,  because  in  the  next  words  he  is  called 
the  angel  of  the  covenant,  which  all  agree  is  Christ. 
If  then  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the  temple  of 
Christ,  and  be  was  that  Lord  of  hosts  that  dwelt  in 
it,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  he  was  that  divine 
King  of  Israel,  who  under  God  the  Father  governed 
the  Jewish  church.     And  now,  having  proved  at 
large  this  fourth  proposition,  which  is  the  principal 
hinge  upon  which  the  whole  argument  turns,  I  pro- 
ceeo. 

Fifthly,  That  after  his  coming  into  the  world  he 
still  retained  this  his  right  and  title  of  Khig  ^ 
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Israel  in  particular,  till  they  finally  rejected  him, 
and  ^poBtadzed  from  that  covenant  on  which  his 
kii^gdom  i%  founded.    For  he  did  not  at  all  direst 
himself  by  his  incarnation,  of  that  royal  authority  he 
was  vested  with,  as  be  was  the  eternal  Word,  and 
Son  of  God,  hereafter  to  be  incarnate.    For  this  his 
royal  authority,  as  I  shewed  before,  is  neoeasarily 
implied  in  his  mediatorship  of  the  new  covenant,  of 
which,  as  I  have  also  shewed,  he  was  always  Media- 
tor without  any  discontinuance  or  interruption.    So 
long  therefore  as  the  new  covenant  continued  in 
force  with  the  Jews  in  particular,  so  long  he  waa 
their  mediatorial  king  in  particular,  under  God  the 
Father.    Now  it  is  certain  that  the  new  covenant 
continued  in  force  with  them  so  long  as  they  oooti- 
nued  to  be  the  church  qf  Grod^  because  it  was  the 
new  covenant  that  made  them  so ;  and  it  is  certain 
they  continued  the  church  of  God  many  years  after 
the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  even  till  such  time  as 
by  their  obstinate  rejecting  of  our  Saviour,  and  in- 
curable  apostasy  from  that  covenant  which  made 
them  the  church  and  people  of  God,  they  had  finally 
incensed  him  to  reject  them,  to  break  off  his  cove- 
nant-relation to  them,  and  utterly  to  dispark  and 
unchurch  them.     And  therefore  we  find  that  for  se- 
veral years  both  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  conti* 
nued  in  close  communion  with  the  Jewish  church, 
frequented  their  temple  and  synagogues,  and  joined 
with  them  in  all  the  solemnities  of  their  public  wor- 
ship:  by  which  they  owned  them  to  be  the  true 
church  of  God,  and  consequenUy  to  be  yet  in  cove- 
nant with  him.     Since  therefore  they  continued  in 
the  new  covenant  after  Christ's  incarnation,  Christ 
must  also  continue  the  Mediator  of  that  covenant  to 
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them,  and  consequently  their  mediat<Mrial  king.  And 
hence  he  is  styled  the  King  of  the  Jews  in  particu* 
lar,  after  his  incarnation;  for  so  the  wise  men  in 
their  inquiry  after  him.  Where  is  he  that  is  bom 
King  of  the  Jews  f  Matt.  ii.  2.  And  that  he  was 
bom  King  of  the  Jews^  not  merely  as  he  was  de* 
scended  from  the  loins  of  David,  but  by  a  title  that 
he  had  antecedent  to  his  birth,  viz.  as  he  was  the 
Son  of  Crod,  hereaft;er  to  be  incarnate,  is  evident  by 
that  confession  of  Nathanael,  John  i.  49*  Babbit  them 
art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  qf  Israel: 
where  his  being  the  King  of  Israel  is  consequent  to 
his  being  the  Son  qfChd;  and  so  John  xii.  13.  they 
who  attended  him  in  his  progress  to  Jerusalem  salute 
him  with  a.  Blessed  is  the  King  qf  Israel  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  qfthe  Lord;  which  St.  John 
makes  the  accomfdishment  of  that  forementioned 
prophecy,  Zech.  ix.  9.  R^oice  greatly,  O  daughter 
qfZion — Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  sitting 
on  an  ass's  colt,  John  xii.  14, 15.  And  this  title  our 
Saviour  assumes  to  himself  in  that  good  confession 
he  made  before  Pontius  Pilate,  who  asking  him. 
Art  thou  King  of  the  Jews  ?  he  answered  him^ 
Say  est  thou  this  qf  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee 
qfmef  And  when  Pilate  presses  him  for  a  more 
explicit  answer,  he  tells  him.  My  kingdom  is  not  qf 
this  world :  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  I  know  the 
Jews,  mine  enemies,  have  insinuated  to  thee,  that  by 
assuming  to  myself  this  title  of  King  qfthe  Jews, 
I  design  to  usurp  the  temporal  dominion  of  Caesar 
thy  master :  but  let  not  that  trouble  thee ;  for  though 
it  is  most  certain  that  I  am  King  of  the  Jews,  yet 
my  kingship  and  Caesar's  are  of  a  quite  different  na* 
ture,  and  do  no  way  dash  or  interfere  with  one  an- 
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other ;  for  whereas  his  IdDgdom  is  temporal,  mine 
is  purely  spiritual,  and  not  of  this  world:  and  when 
Pilate  insists  farther,  j4rt  thou  a  king  then  ?  Jesus 
answers,  J%ou  sayest  I  am  a  kingy  i.  e.  sayest  truly 
so.  To  this  end  was  Ihom^  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  worlds  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the 
truths  John  xviii.  83 — 37. 

And  as  he  retained  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews 
after  his  incarnation,  so  we  frequently  find  him  ex- 
ercising his  royal  authority  among  them.  For  in 
the  first  place,  he  not  only  authoritatively  explained 
to  them  those  old  and  eternal  laws  of  morality 
which  he  delivered  to  them  from  mount  Sinai,  and 
enforced  them  with  new  sanctions  and  motives ;  but 
he  also  gave  them  two  new  laws,  viz.  that  of  bap- 
tism and  that  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to  be  continued 
in  force  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Secondly,  he 
erected  a  perpetual  form  of  government  and  disci- 
pline in  his  church,  and  gave  commission  to  his 
apostles  to  exercise  and  administer  it,  and  to  derive 
down  their  commission  to  aU  succeeding  generations. 
Thirdly,  he  actually  forgave  sins,  Matth.  ix.  2.  com- 
pared with  the  6th,  where  he  doth  not  only  pro- 
nounce to  one  that  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son^  thy 
sins  are  fyrgiven  thee;  but  declares  that  he  did 
it  by  that  power  and  authority  which  he  had  upon 
earth  to  forgive  sins.  All  which,  being  acts  of  regal 
power,  do  sufficiently  manifest,  that  even  whilst  he 
was  upon  earth  he  was  vested  with  royal  authority, 
and  that  by  assuming  our  nature  he  did  not  divest 
himself  of  his  ancient  royalty,  but  still  continued 
King  of  the  Jews,  so  long  as  they  continued  a 
church. 

Sixthly,  That  though  the  main  body  of  the  people 
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of  Israel  rejected  Christ,  and  were  thereupon  re- 
jected bj  him,  yet  there  was  a  remnant  of  them  that 
received  and  acknowledged  him  for  their  rightful 
Lord  and  King.  For  so,  as  St.  Paul  observes,  it  is 
foretold  of  Isaiah  concerning  Israel,  Though  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea^  a  remnant  shall  he  saved,  Rom.  ix.  27. 
and  accordingly  it  proved  in  the  event :  for  though 
the  much  greater  pail;  of  the  Jewish  nation  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  their  infidelity  and  rebellion 
against  the  blessed  Jesus  their  king,  notwithstand- 
ing all  those  powerful  arts  and  methods  he  had  used 
to  reclaim  and  save  them;  yet  there  was  a  great 
number  of  them  that  willingly  received,  and  loyally 
adhered  to  him  :  for  not  only  the  disciples  which  he 
gathered  whilst  he  was  upon  earth,  but  also  the  first 
converts  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  were  gene- 
rally of  the  Jewish  nation,  within  which,  not  only 
his  own  personal  ministry  was  confined,  but  also 
the  ministry  of  his  apostles,  for  some  time  after  his 
ascension :  for  so  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  tell  the 
Jews,  that  it  was  necessary  the  word  of  God 
shimld first  have  heen  spoken  to  them.  Acts  xiii.  46. 
But  this  proposition  is  so  manifest  from  the  whole 
gospel,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  insist  any  farther 
upon  it. 

Seventhly,  Therefore  that  this  remnant  still  con- 
tinued the  same  individual  church  or  kingdom  of 
Christ  with  the  former,  though  very  much  reformed 
and  improved :  for  it  still  remained  upon  the  same 
basis  with  the  former,  as  having  the  selfsame  cove- 
nant for  its  charter,  which  is  the  form  that  identifies 
all  societies,  and,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
change  and  renovation  of  their  parts,  still  continues 
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them  the  same  individual  politic  bodies, 
therefore  that  remDant  of  Israel,  who  believed  in 
Christ,  continued  still  in  the  same  covenant  with 
that  whereupon  the  old  Jewish  church  was  founded, 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  they  were  not  a  new  or 
distinct  church,  but  still  remained  the  same  indivi^ 
dual  sacred  society  with  the  old.  So  that  they  were 
the  unbelieving  Jews  that  revolted  from  their  old 
church,  by  rejecting  the  Mediator  of  that  covenant 
by  which  it  was  formed  and  constituted ;  but  as  for 
the  believing  Jews,  who  embraced  and  acknowledged 
him,  they  still  continued  in  it,  and  so  remained  the 
same  continued  church,  as  being  still  united  and  in- 
corporated by  the  same  charter. 

But,  though  it  was  the  same  continued  body  with 
the  old  Jewish  church,  yet  was  it  very  much  re- 
formed and  improved  by  our  blessed  Saviour.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  whereas  before  it  was  extremely 
corrupted,  through  the  many  false  glosses  and  super- 
stitious traditions  of  their  elders,  and,  like  an  un- 
dressed garden,  was  all  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
weeds,  its  religion  l)eing  almost  dwindled  away  into 
ceremonies  and  outward  observances,  and  evaporated 
into  a  dead  show  and  formality ;  our  blessed  Saviour 
repaired  its  ruins  and  decays,  removed  its  rubbish, 
and  reformed  its  disorders,  and  restored  it  to  its  pri- 
mitive beauty  and  purity.  For  the  great  design  of 
all  his  sermons  and  parables  was  to  explain  the  laws 
of  it  into  their  genuine  sense,  and  to  rescue  them 
from  the  false  glosses  and  comments  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees;  to  reprehend  and  expose  its  hypo- 
crisy and  formality,  and  to  refine  its  religion  from 
all  those  corrupt  and  heterogeneous  mixtures  with 
which  it  was  dashed  and  sophisticated.     That  rem- 
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nant  of  the  Jews  therefore  who  believed  in  Christ, 
and  submitted  to  his  doctrine,  when  all  the  rest  of 
them  Anally  rejected  him,  were  the  same  individual 
continued  body  with  the  old  Jewish  church,  as  pu- 
rified and  reformed  from  its  errors  and  corruptions : 
for,  by  submitting  to  our  Saviour's  regulations,  they 
did  not  commence  into  a  new  church,  but  still  conti- 
nued the  same  body,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  before  it  was  distempered  with  sundry  cor- 
rupted humours,  now  it  was  throughly  purged  and 
recovered. 

And  B&  our  Saviour  restored  that  church  to  its 
ancient  purity,  so,  secondly,  he  advanced  and  im- 
'proved  it  to  a  far  more  perfect  state  than  it  was  in, 
even  under  its  primitive  constitution.  It  is  true,  as 
for  the  religion  of  that  church,  it  was  for  substance 
the  same  with  that  which  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  taught :  it  proposed  to  them  the  same  cove- 
nant, and  the  same  Mediator,  and  the  very  same 
doctrines  and  articles  concerning  this  Mediator,  to 
create  in  them  the  same  belief,  and  oblige  them  to 
the  same  practice,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  it  proposed  him  to  their  belief  as  hereafter 
to  be  incarnate  and  sacrificed,  to  rise,  and  to  ascend 
into  heaven,  it  proposes  him  to  ours  as  actually  in- 
carnate and  sacrificed,  and  as  actually  risen  and  as- 
cended :  but  this  is  only  a  circumstantial  difference, 
since  that,  as  to  all  purposes  of  his  mediation,  his 
future  incarnation  and  sacrifice,  &c.  had  the  same 
virtue  and  influence  with  his  actual.  But  though, 
as  to  the  main,  the  ancient  Jewish  religion  was  the 
same  with  ours,  yet,  in  respect  of  clearness,  and  ea^ 
siness,  and  amplitude,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween them.   For,  first,  as  to  clearness,  it  is  evident, 
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that  it  was  much  more  darkly  and  obscurely  re- 
vealed to  the  ancient  Jews  than  it  is  to  us ;  for  to 
them  it  was  revealed  only  either  in  general  promises, 
out  of  which  they  were  fain  to  argue  and  deduce 
particulars ;  or  in  temporal  promises,  that  carried  a 
mystical  sense  with  them,  and  obscurely  implied  the 
spiritual  blessings  which  the  gospel  proposes ;  or  in 
dark  types  and  material  figures  and  emblems,  which 
were  prophetic  pictures,  or,  as  the  apostle  calls 
them,  shadows  ^good  things  to  come.  For  thus,  in 
that  general  promise.  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  no- 
tions  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  was  included  Christ, 
and  all  those  particular  blessings  which  we  receive 
by  and  through  him :  under  those  temporal  promises 
of  deliverance  from  their  enemies,  and  peaceable 
possession  of  Canaan,  was  couched  their  deliverance 
from  sin  and  hell,  and  their  eternal  rest  and  happi- 
ness in  heaven :  and  under  their  legal  sacrifices,  th^ 
all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  the  blessed  Mediator  was 
exhibited  and  represented  to  them ;  and  in  a  word, 
under  the  high  priest's  offering  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifice in  the  holy  of  holies,  was  intimated  the  Me- 
diator's intercession  for  them  in  heaven.  Thus  both 
the  promises  and  types  of  the  Jewish  religion  were 
all  of  them  obscure  revelations  of  Christianity,  which 
is  nothing  but  mystical  Judaism,  or  Judaism  ex- 
plained into  its  spiritual  sense  and  meaning.  And 
accordingly  the  apostle  makes  a  Jew,  according  to 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Jewish  religion,  to  be  the 
same  with  a  Christian  ;  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  saith 
he,  i.  e.  in  a  spiritual  sense,  tJiat  is  one  outwardly; 
neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh :  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  L  e. 
who  is  a  Jew  according  to  the  inward  and  spiritual 
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sense  of  Judaism ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
hearty  in  the  spirit^  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men^  hut  of  God^  Rom.  ii.  28,  29. 
and  if  the  spiritual  Jew  be  a  Christian,  then  the  spi- 
ritual Judaism  must  be  Christianity.  But  though 
this  obscure  revelation  of  Christianity  was  sufficient 
to  enable  men  that  sincerely  attended  to  it  to  grope 
out  their  way  to  eternal  happiness ;  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible it  should  ever  give  them,  without  some  farther 
revelation,  a  distinct  and  explicit  understanding  of 
it.  In  general,  they  understand  that  there  wa3  a 
rich  vein  of  spiritual  sense  running  all  through  the 
letter  of  their  law ;  that  there  were  glorious  mys- 
teries wrapped  up  within  those  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  like  precious  diamonds  under  a  rough 
coat:  for  so  not  only  the  author  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  Philo  the  Jew,  in  his  Allegories  of  the  Law, 
and  almost  in  all  his  other  writings,  makes  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  types 
and  figures  of  divine  and  moral  truths ;  and  particu- 
larly the  high  priest  and  his  vestments  to  be  a  figure 
of  the  eternal  Word  and  his  perfections.  And  as 
they  understood  this  in  general,  so  from  sundry  pas- 
sages in  the  Book  of  the  Psalms  it  is  apparent  that 
the  good  Jews  had  a  prospect  beyond  the  outside 
and  letter  of  their  law,  even  into  the  mystical  sense 
and  meaning  of  it ;  and  that  through  its  dark  sha- 
dows they  saw  a  great  deal  -  of  the  substance'  and 
reality  of  the  gospeL  Hence  David  observes,  in 
Psalm  XXV.  14.  that  the  secret^  i.  e.  mystery,  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him ;  and  he  shall 
shew  them  his  covenant :  which  implies  that  there 
was  something  of  a  cabala  of  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  law,  among  the  true  Israelites,  by  which  they 
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were  instracted  a  great  deal  finrther  ih«D  the  bare 
letter  and  outside  of  it ;  espedaUy  considering  that 
prayer  of  David,  Psahn  cxix.  18.  Open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
law;  which  is  a  plain  argument,  that  under  the 
literal  sense  of  that  law,  which  was  plain  and  ob- 
vious, and  had  nothing  of  depth  and  mystery,  he 
saw  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense,  in  which  some 
very  wonderful  truths  were  included.  For  if  there 
had  been  no  more  in  it  than  the  literal  meaning,  i€ 
is  not  to  be  imagined  he  would  have  prayed  as  he 
doth,  verse  19- Hide  not  thy  commandments  Jrom 
me :  and  verse  27.  Mahe  me  to  understand  the  way 
of  thy  precepts:  so  shall  I  talk  qf  thy  wondtoms 
works :  which  plainly  shews  that  there  were  mjrste- 
ries  couched  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  were 
both  wonderful  in  themselves,  and  Very  diflScult  to 
be  understood :  and  accordingly^  verse  96.  he  tells 
us,  that  he  had  seen  an  end  of  all  perfections^  but 
that  Chits  commandments  were  exceeding  broad. 
Which  shews  that  he  had  discovered  somethitig  in 
that  law  beyond  the  literal  sense  of  it,  (which  was 
far  from  being  exceeding  broad,)  even  a  vast  mine  of 
mystical  sense,  whose  bottom  he  was  not  able  to 
reach.  Now  this  mystical  sense,  as  hath  been  shewed, 
was  Christianity,  which  under  that  dispensation  of 
it  was  so  overcast  with  clouds  and  darkness*,  that  in 
dll  probability  the  most  pious  and  inquisitive  minds 
had  but  very  imperfect  and  confused  apprehensions 
of  it. 

But  when  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world,  he 
unveiled  the  Jewish  religion,  and  deciphered  all 
those  mystical  characters  wherein  its  spiritual  sense 
was  expressed;  and  what  he  had  revealed  before 
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only  in  obscure  generals  and  mysterious  types,  he 
now  delivered  to  the  world  in  plain  and  explicit  ar* 
tides  of  faith.  And  having  unriddled  all  those 
types  and  shadows,  and  turned  them  inside  out- 
wards, and  revealed  their  hidden  sense  to  t^ie  world 
in  plain  and  naked  propositions,  he  utterly  repealed 
and  abrogated  them,  as  things  of  no  farther  use; 
those  sacred  truths  which  they  contained,  and  darkly 
intimated,  being  now  made  manifest,  and  set  forth 
to  open  view  in  a  far  more  clear  and  glorious  light. 
For  the  proper  use  and  design  of  those  types  was  to 
teach  the  gospel :  so  the  apostle,  7%^  law  was  our 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christy  Gal.  iii.  24. 
But  it  is  evident  they  were  designed  to  teach  it  but 
darkly  and  mysteriously.  For  the  Jews  being  bred 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  wont  to  express 
their  divine  and  moral  doctrines  by  sensible  images 
or  hierogljrphics ;  Grod,  in  compliance  therewith,  (the 
Jews  being  infinitely  fond  of  the  manners  of  Egypt,) 
thought  it  meet  at  first  to  express  the  gospel  to 
them  in  the  same  tjrpical  manner,  i.  e.  to  represent 
the  whole  method  and  economy  of  it  in  visible  signs 
and  figures,  which  he  intended  only  ioi  a  rude 
draught  of  the  gospel ;  which  he  purposed  after- 
wards to  draw  to  the  Kfe,  and  express  more  clearly 
and  exactly.  When  therefore  our  Saviour  had  fully 
revealed  to  the  world  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
those  types,  and  expressed  what  they  did  so  myste- 
riously signify,  in  plain  and  dear  propositions,  those 
from  thenceforth  became  altogether  usdess,  and  for 
that  reason  were  repealed,  and  utterly  expunged  out 
of  the  rubric  of  divine  worship.  &o  that  now  the 
gospel,  which  hitherto  ran  under  ground  in  a  dark 
and  mysterious  channel,  broke  forth  into  a  visible 
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stream  from  underneath  the  surface  of  types  and 
shadows  which  had  hitherto  covered,  and  in  a  great 
measure  concealed,  it  from  the  sight  and  view  of  the 
world.    And  therefore  we  need  no  longer  grope  after 
it  among  shadows  and  umbraj^,  as  the  good  Jews 
were  fain   to  do  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation; 
those  doctrines  of  it  which  before  were  all  mystery, 
and  overcast  with  types  and  shadows,  being  now 
brought  forth  from  behind  the  curtain  into  open 
view,  and  presented  barefaced  to  our  understandings 
in  a  most  plain,  and  easy,  and  familiar  sense.    Since 
therefore  the  types  of  the  law  and  Jesus   Christ 
taught  the  same  religion,  and  only  he  taught  more 
plainly  and  clearly  what  they  taught  more  darkly 
and  mysteriously,  it  hence  necessarily  follows,  that 
those   believing  Jews  who   received  and  acknow- 
ledged Christ,  espoused  no  new  religion ;  but  still 
adhered  to  that  good  old  religion  which  the  signifi- 
cant rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  law  had  all  along 
preached  to  them  ;   and  that  it  was  only  the  un* 
believing  Jews  who  rejected  Christ's  doctrine,  that 
were  the  true  apostates  from  the  ancient  Judaism, 
which  preached  and  exhibited  to  them  all  those  holy 
mysteries,  of  which  the  religion  of  our  Saviour  is 
composed ;  but  as  for  those  of  them  who  believed  in 
Jesus,  they  continued  steadfast  in  the  mystic  and  spi- 
ritual sense  of  their  ancient  religion  ;  and  though 
they  forsook  their  old  schoolmaster,  the  law,  under 
which  they  had  been  trained  and  educated,  yet  still 
they  retained  their  old  lesson :  for  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  was  the  standing  doctrine  of  the  legal  types, 
which  they  taught   darkly  and   obscurely,  but    he 
most  clearly  and  distinctly;  and  therefore,  though 
those  believing  Jews  still  continued  in  the  sanie  doc- 
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trine,  yet  they  had  very  good  reason  to  change 
their  teacher,  and  from  being  the  disciples  of  the 
law,  to  become  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  under  whose 
instruction  they  were  sure  to  improve  far  beyond 
what  they  had  hitherto  done  under  their  old  master. 
Since  therefore  Christianity  is  nothing  but  the  an- 
cient Judaism  explained  and  unriddled,  it  hence  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  the  believing  Jews,  by  em- 
bracing it,  did  not  commence  a  new  church  distinct 
from  the  ancient  Jewish  one,  but  were  the  same 
church,  still  continued  and  improved;  the  same 
church,  because  founded  on  the  same  religion ;  but 
the  same  church  improved,  because  enlightened  with 
a  far  more  distinct  and  explicit  knowledge  of  that 
religion. 

And  as  our  Saviour  did  very  much  improve  the 
religion  of  the  Jewish  church  in  r^pect  of  clearness 
and  perspicuity,  so  he  did  also  in  respect  of  easiness. 
For  besides  those  many  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
the  law  of  Moses  preadded  to  it,  as  types  and  sha- 
dows of  the  gospel,  there  were  sundry  others  super- 
added to  it  by  the  same  law,  partly  in  conformity 
to  the  more  innocent  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  the  Jews  were  educated,  and  of  whose  rites 
and  manners  they  were  pertinaciously  fond,  and 
partly  in  opposition  to  their  magical  and  idolatrous 
ones,  (vide  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  For  the  primitive  Jewish 
religion  was  that  which  the  patriarchs  and  their 
posterity  professed  and  practised  before  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  to  which  the  ceremonial  law  was^but 
a  superaddition ;  but  by  reason  of  the  vast  number 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  this  law  contained, 
(which  yet,  considering  their  state  and  temper,  was 
very  necessary  for  them,)  their  religion  was  rendered 
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cumbersome  and  grievous  to  theno :  and 
therefore  the  apostle  justly  eaUs  it  a  yoke  whiek 
mnther  they  nor  their  for^fbthers  were  able  to  bear. 
Acts  XV.  10.     But  our  Sariour,  when  he  came  into 
the  world,  who  was  the  substance  and  accomplish- 
ment of  all  those  ceremonial  t3rpes  and  prophetic 
pictures,  unloaded  it  of  all  those  burdensome  ap- 
pendages, and  th^^by  restored  it  to  that  ancient 
ease  and  liberty  in  which  it  was  before  that  yoke  ^ 
bondage  was  imposed  on  it :  nay,  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  rendered  it  more   easy  than   ever;   for 
whereas,  before  the  law,  it  had  annexed  to  it  that 
painful  rito  of  circumcision,  which  was  the  primitive 
seal  of  that  religion  or  covenant,  our  blessed  Saviour 
exchanged  it  for  a  much  gentler  and  easier,  viz.  that 
of  baptism.     For  whereas  circumcision  was  not  only 
an  infamous  rite  among  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and  upon  that  account  unfit  to  be  the 
sign  of  initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ,  which 
was  now  to  be  enlarged  and  propagated  through  the 
world ;  but  also  a  bloody  and  painful  one,  and  upon 
that  account  more  apt  to  afifright  men  from,  than  to 
initiate  them  into  bis  church;  baptism  was  a  rite 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  reverenced,  and  that  is 
very  easy  and  practicable  in  its  own  nature.     So 
that  whereas  the  ancient  Judaism  was  rendered  a 
yoke  of  bondage  (as  the  apostle  calls  it,  GaL  v.  1.) 
through  those  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies  that 
were  superinduced  upon  it,  our  Saviour  disburdened 
it  of  them  all,  and  thereby  rendered  it  an  easy  yoke, 
as  he  himself  calls  it,  Matth.  xi.  30.     Since  there- 
fore Christianity,  for  the  main,  is  nothing  but  the 
ancient  Judaism  released  from  the  bondage  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  restored  to  its  primitive  easi- 
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ness  and  freedom,  it  hence  follows,  that  by  embrac- 
ing Christ  and  his  doctrine,  the  believing  Jews  did 
not  turn  to  a  new  religion,  nor  consequently  consti- 
tute a  new  church,  but  still  continued  in  their  old 
religion  which  our  Saviour  only  bettered  and  im- 
proved, and  rendered  far  more  easy  and  practi- 
cable. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  Our  Saviour  very  much  im- 
proved the  Jewish  church  and  religion  in  respect  of 
the  extent  and  amplitude  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  were  always 
allowed  admission  into  the  Jewish  church.  For  so 
at  first,  not  only  Abraham  himself  and  his  children, 
but  his  servants  also  were  admitted  into  covenant 
with  Ood,  and  thereby  made  his  church  and  people. 
And  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  as  Mr. 
Selden,  De  Jure^  &c.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  observes,  there 
were  vast  numbers  of  converts  to  the  Jewish  church 
out  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  in  Aha- 
suerus's  reign  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  (f 
Media  and  Persia  became  Jews^  Esther  viii.  17. 
and  afterwards,  in  Hyrcanus^s  reign,  the  whole  na- 
tion of  the  Idu  means  embraced  the  Jewish  religion ; 
all  which,  and  many  more,  as  the  true  children  of 
Abraham's  faith,  were  by  circumcision  initiated  into 
the  covenant  Ood  made  with  him  and  his  posterity, 
and  thereby  bet^ame  co-^members  with  them  of  the 
same  corporation,  and  co-heirs  to  the  same  pro- 
mises. But  though  the  gate  of  the  Jewish  church 
was  nevet  shut  against  the  Oentiles,  yet,  as  I  shewed 
before,  there  were  sundry  of  the  rites  of  that  church 
instituted  on  purpose  to  divide  and  separate  the 
Jews  from  the  Oentiles,  to  create  a  distance  and 
mutual  strangeness  between  them ;  that  thereby  the 
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Jews  might  be  preserved  and  secured  from  mingling 
with  the  Gentile  idolaters.  Now  by  these  distin- 
guishing rites,  which  begat  an  inveterate  mutual 
prejudice  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  Jew- 
ish church  was  very  much  narrowed  and  contracrted. 
For  in  the  first  place  these  distinguishing  rites,  by 
prejudicing  the  Jews  against  the  Gentiles,  restrained 
them  firom  all  free  converse  and  communicating 
with  them,  and  thereby  from  propagating  their  reli- 
gion among  them :  and  secondly,  by  prejudidng  the 
Gentiles  against  the  Jews,  they  also  prejudiced  them 
against  the  Jewish  religion,  and  rendered  their 
minds  extremely  averse  to  the  entertainment  of  it. 
Thus,  as  these  ceremonious  singularities  of  the 
Jewish  church  were  to  the  Jews  great  preservatives 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles,  so  to  the  Gren- 
tUes  they  were  very  great  hinderances  of  their  con- 
version to  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  And  therefore 
our  Saviour,  in  order  to  his  design  of  propagating 
Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  which  is  the  true 
spirit  and  mystery  of  Judaism,  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  it  from  these  offensive  rites,  which  lay  as  so 
many  stumblingblocks  in  the  way  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  to  it,  and  so  by  pulling  down  this 
middle  waU  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  abolishing  this  enmity  of  ordinances^  which 
created  such  a  vast  distance  between  them,  he 
opened  and  prepared  the  way  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  took  a  most  prudent  and  effectual 
course  to  make  peace  between  them  and  the  Jews, 
and  to  reconcile  them  both  into  one  body  in  the 
cross^  and  hereby  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  church 
into  an  universal  corporation. 

In  short  therefore,  Christianity  being  nothing  else 
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but  only  Judaism  separated  from  all  those  appen- 
dages of  it,  which  rendered  it  obscure,  and  burden- 
some, and  narrow,  it  hence  follows,  that  that  rem- 
nant of  Jews  who  received  and  embraced  it  were  so 
&r  from  renouncing  their  old  religion,  that  they  still 
admitted,  and  professed,  and  adhered  to  it  under  its 
greatest  advantages  and  improvements;  that  they 
renounced  nothing  of  it,  but  only  its  comparative  de- 
fects, and  did  only  admit  of  these  new  reformations 
of  it,  by  which  our  Saviour  advanced  it  to  its  ut- 
most lustre  and  perfection,  and  rendered  it  infinitely 
more  clear,  and  easy,  and  extensive:  and  since  it 
was  their  old  religion,  thus  reformed  and  improved, 
that  they  still  embraced  and  continued  in,  upon 
their  turning  Christians,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
they  did  not  become  a  new,  distinct  church,  but  were 
only  a  continued  succession  of  the  old  one.  And 
hence  it  is  that  Christians  in  the  New  Testament 
are  sometimes  called  Jews,  Rev.  ii.  9>  i.  e.  reformed 
Jews,  or,  which  is  the  same,  true  Christians;  and 
sometimes  the  Israel  of  Grod,  Gal.  vi.  16.  and  some- 
times the  children  ofAhraham^  Gal.  iii.  7.  and  some- 
times a  chosen  generation^  a  royal  priesthood^  an 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  1  Peter  ii.  9.  which  is 
the  proper  character  of  the  Jews ;  because  by  their 
faith  and  religion,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  spiri- 
tual and  mystic  Judaism,  they  were  Jews  and  Israel- 
ites, and  the  children  of  Abraham;  though  they  were 
not  all  so  according  to  the  flesh,  as  the  apostle  dis- 
tinguishes, 1  Cor.  X.  18.  and  hence  also  it  is  that  the 
Christian  church  is  called  the  new  Jerusalem,  Rev. 
iii.  12.  because  it  is  nothing  but  the  old  Jerusalem 
or  Jewish  church  renewed  and  enlarged. 

Eighthly  and  lastly.  That  to  this  individual  church 
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or  kingdom  of  Christ,  thus  reformed  and  imporoved, 
W€9re  superadded  all  those  Qeutiles  that  were  afteri- 
wards  converted  to  Christianity.  When  the  main 
body  Qf  the  Jews  had  rejected  our  .Saviour,  hia  king- 
dom was  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compaaa,  and 
consisted  only  of  one  single  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem;  which,  through  the  Uesaii]^  of 
GfA  upon  the  indefatigable  industry  c^  his  apostles 
and  disciples,  was  by  degrees  spread  and  dilated  over 
all  the  world :  for  this  single  congr^ation  was  the 
primitive  root,  out  of  which  the  vast  stock  of  the 
catholic  church  sprung,  which  hath  since  farandied 
forth  itself  into  particular  churches  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth :  for  it  is  of  this  church  that  the  apostle 
iipeaks.  Acts  ii.  :47.  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  Lord 
added  to  the  church  daUy  such  as  should  be  satoed. 
So  that  all  that  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
were  but  so  niany  additions  to  this  primitive  church, 
so  many  living  stones  incorporated  into  this  spiritual 
building,  which  by  the  industry  of  its  builders  did 
soon  increase  and  multiply  into  several  other  congre- 
gations ;  and  these  congregations,  though  they  were 
several,  yet  were  not  separate  or  independent,  but 
continued  all  of  them  united  to  the  first,  as  homoge- 
neous parts  growing  out  of  the  same  body,  or  distinct 
apartments  superadded  to  the  same  building.  So 
that  the  Christian  church  began  in  one  congregation, 
and  by  degrees  enlarged  itself,  like  a  fruitful  stock,  by 
branching  forth  itself  into  other  congregations,  in  a 
continued  unity  with  its  own  body,  which,  for  the 
convenience  of  worship  and  discipline,  were  after- 
wards formed  into  several  (though  not  separate)  par- 
ticular churches,  under  the  conduct  of  their  particu- 
lar pastors  and  governors.     And  thus  all  the  parti- 
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cular  churches  that  are  now  in  the  world  are  only 
so  many  lines  drawn  from  this  primitive  centre,  and 
united  in  it ;  and  it  is  upon  this  account  particularly 
that  they  all  of  them  constitute  but  one  catholic 
church ;  because  they  all  grew  out  of  one,  and  .so  are 
but  comparts  of  the  same  body,  and  branches  of  the 
same  root,  and  are  only  that  one  primitive  church 
multiplied  into  several  churches  living  in  the  same 
catholic  communion  and  unity.  And  accordingly 
the  Grentile  converts  are  said  to  be  grafted  in  the 
Jewish  church,  which  the  apostle  calls  the  good 
oUve  tree,  in  Rom.  xi.  17»  18.  F^or  ff  some  of  tie 
branches,  that  is,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  be  broken  qffl 
i.  e.  rejected  from  being  any  more  the  church  and 
people  of  Grod,  and  thou  being  a  mid  oUve  tree, 
growing  in  the  wild  common  of  the  world,  without 
the  pale  and  enclosure  of  God's  church,  wert  graJU 
ed  in  among  them,  i.  e.  incorporated  with  the  be-» 
lieving  Jews,  and  made  a  member  of  the  body  of 
their  church,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree,  i.  e.  communicatest 
with  them  in  all  the  blessings  of  (rod's  promise  to 
Abraham,  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  church, 
boast  not  against  the  branches ;  but  if  thou  boasts 
consider  thou  bearest  not  the^  root,  but  the  root  thee, 
i.  e.  the  Jewish  church  grew  not  out  of  thee,  hot 
thou  out  of  that;  she  is  no  branch  of  thee,  but  thou 
of  her,  as  being  ingrafted  into  her  stock,  and  added 
to  her  communion.  By  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
converted  Gentiles  were  all  but  so  many  superadd!- 
tions  to  that  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  the  only  remainder  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church, 
and  which  from  one  single  congregation  did  by  de- 
grees increase  and  multiply  itself  into  an  infinite 
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frooiiMie  end  of  the  world  to  ike 
Amd  iim,  io  fhofftyii  tlie 

wlddi  from  Adam  to  Afankm  conaitBd  of  all 
as  wete  tme  wordi^pas  of  God,  of  whataoevcr 
kindiiid  or  matiaa ;  from  Afarakam  to  Jemm  Chrkly 
principalljr  of  tlie  Jewkh  aatiaD;  and  when  the 
gfcateft  part  of  that  aatkiD  had  lendtod  finom  CSnt, 
and  renoimoed  their  rdation  to  him.  Us  kingdom  ex* 
tended  no  finther  than  to  the  maD  remnmit  of  the 
Jews  that  adhered  to  him,  who  made  up  but  one 
m^  congregation;  wfaicii  oongregaliony  bf  the 
diligence  of  its  ministen,  and  the  hlfming  of  God, 
increased  and  prop^;ated  from  itsdf  vast  numbers  of 
other  oomnregations,  and  these  were  formed  into  par- 
ticidar  cfaorches,  whidi,  like  so  manj  oonqaered  pro- 
Tinoes,  were  still  united  to  that  primitiTe  kingdom, 
tin  at  last,  bjr  a  continued  accession  of  new  oonqoests, 
it  was  qiread  and  enlarged  into  an  unirersal  empire. 


SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  nature  and  camtitution  ofChnsVt 

X  HE  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  church  of  Christ 
are  phrases  of  a  promiscuous  use  in  hcdy  scripture, 
and  import  the  same  thing.  Thus  Matth.  XTi.  18, 
19.  Thou  art  Peter ,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  church — and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven :  where  the  church  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  the  same  thing.  And  thus, 
to  be  translated  into  the  kingdotn  of  Christy  Col.  L 
13.  and  called  to  the  kingdom  of  Christy  1  Thess.  iL 
12.  imports  no  more  than  to  be  made  a  meraber  of 
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the  church  of  Christ  And  thus  also  by  the  kingdom^ 
Matth.  xiii.  S8.  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  Matth.  xxi. 
81.  by  Ae  kingdom  of  heaven,  Matth.  xi.  12.  and 
by  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Rev.  xi.  15.  no  other 
thing  can  be  intended,  but  only  the  church  of  Christ. 
I  confess,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  taken  in  the 
largest  sense,  extends  a  great  deal  farther  than  the 
church  of  Christ :  for  under  Gk>d  the  Father  he  is 
universal  Lord  and  King  of  the  world ;  his  kingly 
power  being  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven  extend- 
ed, as  was  shewn  before,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
universe :  for  so  he  himself  tells  us  by  way  of  antici- 
pation, that  God  hath  given  him  power  over  aU flesh, 
John  xvii.  2.  i.  e.  over  all  mankind:  for  his  regal 
power  extends  as  far  as  his  power  of  judging,  whidi 
is  one  of  the  principal  acts  of  his  regality ;  and  his 
power  of  judging  is  over  all  mankind :  and  so  we 
are  assured  that  God  haih  appointed  a  day,  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  by  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  Acts  xvii.  31.  and  that  Christ  is  ordained  qf 
God  to  be  the  Judge  qf  quick  and  dead.  Acts  x.  42. 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  when  he  shall  sit  down 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  aU  nations  shall  he 
gathered  before  him,  Matth.  xxv.  SI,  32.  Since 
therefore  by  the  right  of  his  royalty  he  shall  judge 
all  nations,  it  necessarily  folbws,  that  all  nations  are 
under  his  empire  and  dominion.  Accordin^y  the 
apostle  tells  us,  that  God  hath  set  him  at  his  own 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  alsQ  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  Eph.  i.  20 — 29. 
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So  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  a  large  sense, 
extends  to  all  nations  in  the  world,  even  to  the  hea- 
thens and  infidels,  that  never  heard  of  his  name,  and 
upon  this  account  he  is  styled.  The  hles^ed  and  otUjf 
Potentate f  the  King"  of  tings,  and  Ijord  of  lords, 
1  Tim.  vi.  15.  and  so  also  Rev.  xvii.  14. 

But  the  church  is  more  peculiarly  his  kingdom,  as 
consisting  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  owns 
and  acknowledges  his  authority,  makes  a  visible 
profession  of  fealty  to  him,  and  submission  to  his 
laws  and  r^ulations.  As  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  they  are  all  of  right  his  subjects,  by  virtue  of 
that  universal  regal  authority,  wherewith  the  most 
high  God  and  Father  of  all  things  hath  invested 
him ;  but,  de  facto,  they  are  slaves  to  the  Prince  of 
darkness,  all  whose  dominions  in  this  world  are  no- 
thing but  usurpations  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
But  the  church  is  that  part  of  the  world  that  hath 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  this  usurper,  and  by  a  solemn 
profession  surrendered  up  itself  to  the  authority  of 
Christ,  its  rightful  lord  and  sovereign ;  and  hence 
the  members  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  translated 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Col.  i.  IS. 

The  church  therefore  being  more  peculiarly 
Christ's  kingdom,  as  being  that  part  of  the  world 
which  is  actually  subjected  to  him,  and  under  his 
government,  I  shall,  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
argument  will  admit,  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  it.  In  general  therefore  the  church 
or  kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  thus  defined :  It  is  the 
one  universal  society  of  all  Christian  people,  incorpo- 
rated by  the  new  covenant  in  baptism,  under  Jesus 
Christ  its  supreme  head,  and  distributed,  under  law- 
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ful  governors  and  pastors,  into  particular  churches, 
holding  communion  with  each  other  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  Christian  faith,  and  worship,  and  discipline. 
For  our  better  undei*standing  of  which  definition,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  several  parts  of  it. 

First,  therefore.  It  is  the  one  universal  society  of 
all  Christian  people. 

Secondly,  Of  all  Christian  people  incorporated  by 
the  new  covenant. 

Thirdly,  Of  all  Christian  people  incorporated  by 
the  new  covenant  in  baptism. 

Fourthly,  Of  all  Christian  people  incorporated 
under  Jesus  Christ,  its  supreme  head  and  governor. 

Fifthly,  It  is  a  society  of  all  Christian  people, 
distributed  into  particular  churches. 

Sixthly,  It  is  distributed  into  particular  churches 
under  lawful  pastors  and  governors. 

Seventhly,  It  is  distributed  into  particular  churches 
holding  communion  with  each  other. 

Eighthly,  The  communion  which  these  particular 
churches  hold  with  each  other,  is, 

First,  In  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith  ;  and 

Secondly,  In  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. 

Thirdly,  In  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  disci- 
pline. 

First,  The  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  is  one  uni- 
versal society,  consisting  of  all  Christian  people ;  who, 
as  was  shewn  before,  were  at  first  comprised  in  one 
single  congregation  at  Jerusalem ;  and  then  this  single 
congregation  was  the  whole  church  or  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which,  by  the  continual  accession  of  new 
converts,  increased  and  multiplied  by  degrees,  till  at 
length  it  was  spread  over  the  wliole  earth.     So  that 
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the  Cbtistian  society,  as  it  is  now  enlai^ged,  is  no- 
thing but  that  primitive  church  diffused  and  dilated  : 
for  it  was  not  diffused  into  separate  and  independent 
societies,  but  into  similar  parts  and  members  of  the 
same  society.  And  therefore  as  a  man  is  one  and  the 
same  person  when  he  is  full  grown,  as  he  was  when 
he  was  an  infant  but  of  a  span  long,  because  his 
growth  consists  not  in  an  addition  of  other  persons 
to  him,  but  only  of  other  parts  of  the  same  person ; 
so  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  same  individual  church 
now,  since  it  is  grown  to  this  vast  bulk  and  propor- 
tion, that  it  was  in  its  infant  state,  when  it  extended 
no  farther  than  one  single  congregation ;  because  it 
grew  not  into  other  divided  churches,  but  only  in 
other  distinct  parts^  of  the  same  church ;  and  there- 
fore since  its  growth  consisted  only  in  new  accessions 
of  similar  parts  to  the  same  body,  it  must  be  as  mudEt 
one  body  or  society  now,  as  it  was  at  first,  when  it 
was  but  one  single  congregation.     For  this  congre- 
gation was  the  root  out  of  which  the  catholic  church 
sprang,  or,  as  our  Saviour  phrases  it,  the  grain  of 
mustard^eedy  which,  though  a  very  small  seed,  shot 
up  into  a  mighty  tree,  in  whose  far-spread  branches 
the  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged ;  and  therefore 
as  the  stock  and  branches  grow  up  from  the  root  in 
a  continued  union  with  it,  and  all  together  make  but 
one  tree,  so  all  the  Christian  people  in  the  world 
sprang  out  of  this  single  congregation,  and,  as  they 
sprang,  were  still  incorporated  and  united  to  it,  so  as 
that  all  together  they  make  but  one  church.     And 
this  is  that  which  in  our  Creed  is  called  the  holy  ca^ 
tholiCf  or  universal,  church :  for  so  the  apostle  tells 
us,  that  there  is  but  one  hody^  or  church,  as  well  as 
one  Spirit^  on£  Lord,  one  faith^  and  one  bapti^m^ 
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Ephes.  iy.  5^  6.  and  our  Sayiour  tells  us,  Other  sheep 
hope  I,  meaning  the  Gentiles,  which  are  not  (^thie 
foid^  meaning  the  Jewish  church;  and  they  shaU 
hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  onejbld,  and  one 
shepherd,  John  x.  16.  For  so  the  Gentiles»  added 
to  the  Christian  Jewish  church,  are  fuad,  of  twain  to 
make  one  new  man,  Eph.  ii.  15.  and  both  together 
are  compared  to  a  building  fitly  framed  together^ 
growing  into  an  hcXy  temple  in  the  Lord,  ibid.  ver. 
21.  And  indeed,  since  all  Christians  do  enjoy  in 
common,  and  without  any  distinction,  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  they  must  of  necessity  be  all 
of  the  same  community :  for  it  is  by  thdr  peculiar 
faith,  and  laws,  and  rites  of  worship,  and  promises, 
and  privileges,  that  the  Christian  society  is  distin- 
guished firom  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  thereforCt 
since  these  peculiarities  are,  by  the  very  institution 
of  Christian  society,  made  common  to  all  Christian 
people,  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose  them  distinguished 
by  that  institution  into  separate  and  independent 
communities :  for  how  can  they*  be  separate  son 
deties  which  have  nothing  to  separate  and  distin- 
guish them,  but  enjoy  all  things  in  common  with 
one  another? 

Secondly,  The  church  is  one  universal  society  of 
all  Christian  people  incorporatied  by  the  new  cove? 
nant :  for  this  is  that  which  dili^Bguishes  r^ular  so- 
cieties firom  confiised  multitudes,  that  whereas  the 
latter  are  only  locally  united,  so  that  as  soon  as  ever 
their  parts  are  dispersed  into  distant  places,  they 
cease  to  be,  and  are  utterly  dissolved ;  the  forme? 
are  united  by  laws  and  mutual  stipulations,  which 
are  the  political  nerves  and  arteries,  by  which  their 
several  parts,  how  remote  and  distant  soever,  ar^ 
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united  to  one  another ;  even  as  it  is  in  our  city-com- 
paniesy  which  are  not  only  united  while  their  mem- 
bers are  met  together  in  their  common  halls,  but  do 
also  continue  united  after  they  are  dispersed  abroad 
to  their  several  homes ;  because  that  which  unites 
them  is  not  their  being  together  in  the  same  place, 
but  their  being  obliged  together  under  the   same 
laws  and  stipulations,  and  communicating  with  one 
another  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  one  and  the 
same  charter ;  by  reason  whereof,  though  they  suffer 
a  continual  defluence  of  old  and  access  of  new  parts, 
yet  still  they  remain  the  same  societies,  (even  like 
natural  bodies,  that  are  under  a  perpetual  flux  of 
parts,)  because  they  still  retain  the  same  laws  and 
charters,  which  are  the  statique  principles  or  forms 
that  individuate  them,  and  keep  them  still  the  same. 
And  thus  it  is  with  the  church,  which  partakes  of 
the  common  nature  of  all  other  formed  and  regular 
societies.    For  hence,  in  scripture,  it  is  called  a  king- 
dom,  a  city^  or  commonwealth,  and  compared  to  a 
natural  organized  body,  to  denote  that  it  is  a  regular 
society,  all  whose  parts  are  united  together  by  legal 
bonds  and  ligaments.     Now  the  legal  bond  which 
unites  the  church,  and  renders  all  its  members  one 
regular  corporation,  is  the  new  covenant ;  by  which 
all  Christian  people  are  in  one  body  obliged  to  all 
the  duties  it  requires,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges it  proposes ;  and  by  being  all  engaged  together 
in  this  one  covenant,  whereby  they  are  all  concerned 
together  in  the  same  common  duties  and  privileges, 
they  are  all  incorporate  together  into  the  same  com- 
munity.    And  thus  it  was  that  the  Jewish  people 
were  all  united  into  one  church,  by  their  being  all 
confederated  as  one  party  in  one  and  the  same  cove- 
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nant,  whereby  they  all  engaged  themselves^  as  one 
body,  to  be  Grod's  people,  and  God  engaged  himself 
to  them^  as  to  one  body,  to  be  their  God ;  which  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  17»  18.  is  thus  expressed:  Thou  hast 
avouched  this  day  the  Lord  to  he  thy  God,  and  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and 
his  commandments ;  and  the  Lord  hath  avouched 
thee  this  day  to  he  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath 
promised  thee.  This,  therefore,  was  that  which 
united  them  into  one  religious  society,  that  they 
were  all  confederated  with  God  in  one  and  the  same 
covenant.  For  thus  saith  God,  /  entered  into  cove- 
nant  with  thee,  and  thou  hecamest  mine,  Ezek.  xvi. 
8.  and  hence  God  is  said  to  be  married  to  that  peo- 
ple, Jer.  iii.  14.  and  to  be  their  husband,  Isaiah  liv. 
5.  because  by  the  covenant,  which,  like  a  matrimo« 
nial  engagement,  was  transacted  between  God  and 
them,  they  were  all  united  into  one  spouse,  and  con- 
tracted to  one  husband.  And  in  the  same  sense  the 
Christian  church  is  called  the  hride  and  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  vide  Rev.  xxii.  17.  and  Christ  is  called  her 
husband,  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  because  we,  by  contracting 
ourselves  to  him  in  one  and  the  same  covenant,  do 
all  become  one  party,  and  are  incorporate  together 
into  one  spouse,  and  he,  by  contracting  himself  to  us 
in  one  and  the  same  counterpart,  unites  us  in  one 
common  husband,  and  (endows  us  in  common  with 
all  his  spiritual  goods  and  blessings.  So  that  by  the 
new  covenant,  which  is  the  nuptial  contract  between 
Christ  and  Christians,  and  in  which  we  are  said  to 
be  married  to  Christ,  Rom.  vii.  4.  we  are  not  only 
united  to  one  head  and  husband^  but  are  also  inepr-r 
porated  in  one  body  and  spouse.  And  accordingly, 
as  the  Jews,  by  virtue  qf  their  covenant  with  God^  V 
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were  separated  from  all  natioiiB^  and  aniied  together 
into  a  distinct  body,  Upon  which  account  they  are 
called  Qodispeeuliar  treasuref  a  Ungdam  ^priests, 
and  an  holy  nation,  £xod«  xix.  5^  6«  60  we  Chri^ 
tians,  by  virtue  of  our  covenant  with  God  in  Christ* 
are  separated  from  all  other  societies,  and  made  a 
distinct  corporation  ftoak  the  world ;  upon  which  ac- 
count we  are  also  called  a  chosen  generation^  a 
royal  priesthoods  and  an  holy  nation^  and  a  pecu^ 
Uar  people,  1  Peter  ii.  9« 

Thirdly,  The  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the 
universal  society  of  all  Christian  people,  incorporated 
by  the  new  covenant  in  baptism.  For  so  in  human 
contracts  it  hath  been  thought  meet,  even  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  prudent  lawgivers,  that  the 
mutual  engagements  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
not  be  legally  pleadable,  till  they  have  been  first  tan^ 
tually  sealed,  and  solemnly  confirmed  before  witness* 
And  accordingly  God,  who  is  wont  to  proceed  with 
men  in  human  methods,  hath  always  thought  meet 
to  strike  and  ratify  his  covenants  with  them  by  some 
visible  sign  or  solemnity.  For  thus  he  struck  his  co- 
venant with  the  Jews  in  that  visible  solemnity  of 
circumcision,  which  was  the  sign  by  which  God  and 
that  people  sealed  and  consigned  to  each  other  their 
respective  parts  of  that  covenant,  by  which  he  stipu- 
lated to  be  their  God,  and  they  to  be  his  people* 
And  till  such  time  as  this  outward  sign  was  trans- 
acted between  God  and  them,  the  covenant  it  sealed 
was  not  in  force^  so  as  to  oblige  either  party,  or  give 
them  a  mutual  claim  in  one  another.  And  hence  it 
is  called  God's  covenant  in  their  fiesh^  for  an  ever^- 
lasting  covenant ;  and  they  who  refused  to  admit  this 
sign,  unless  it  were  under  some  great  necessity,  (in 
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which  case  God  accepted  the  smcere  desire  for  the 
deed,)  were  to  be  cut  qff^Jram  that  people^  L  e.  to  be 
treated  as  aliens  from  that  church,  and  that  because 
thejr  had  broken  or  r^ected  Ootfe  covenant,  i.  e. 
by  refusing  that  sign  which  was  the  seal  and  ratifi- 
cation of  it,  Gren.  xvii.  IS,  14. 

But  this  bloody  sign,  as  was  shewn  before,  being 
not  so  commodious  for  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  was  to  be  diffused  over  all  the  world, 
our  Saviour  abolished  it,  and  in  its  room  introduced 
the  sign  of  baptism,  which  was  before  used  by  the 
Jews  for  the  initiation  of  their  females  and  pro- 
seljrtes;  and  which  was  much  more  acceptable  to 
the  Gentiles,  as  not  being  at  all  offensive  to  them, 
(as  circumcision  was,)  it  being  one  of  their  own  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  much  less  painful  in  its  own 
nature.     But  though  this  was  of  a  quite  different 
nature  from  circumcision,  yet  it  was  instituted  by 
our  Saviour  to  supply  its  room,  and  to  serve  its  reli- 
gious ends  and  purposes,  viz.  to  transact,  and  seal, 
and  ratify  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  us. 
For  in  baptism  the  party  baptized  makes  a  solemn 
vow  and  profession,  by  himsdf  or  his  sponsor,  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  Gkxl  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  hence  baptism  is  called  the  answer  or  promise 
of  a  good  conscience,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  For  in  the  apo- 
stolic age,  as  Origen  tells  us,  in  Num.  Homil.  v.  there 
were  certain  questions  proposed  by  the  minister  to 
the  person  to  be  bi^tized,  which  St.  Cyprian  calls 
interrogaHo  baptiemi,  the   interrogation  of  baj^ 
tism.   Now  the  questions  proposed  were  first,  'A«»- 
Tao-<rj?  TO  Sotomc,  •*  Wilt  thou  renounce  the  Devil  V 
To  which  the  party  answered,  'AwtMa^iuu,  'M  do 
^V  renounce."  Then  he  was  asked  again,  Xvyr^^  vy 
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Xpttrrf^  ^'  Dost  thou   consent  to  resign    thyself  to 
"  Christ  ?"  To  which  he  answered,  ^wraaa-o/MUy  "  I  do 
**  consent  ^  and  this  answer  or  promise  being  made 
with  a  sincere  intention,  was  that  in  all  probability 
which  the  apostle  here  calls  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience :  and  if  so,  it  is  certain  that  these  words 
do  imply  our  formal  covenanting  with  Grod  in  bap- 
tism. Of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  a  laige  account 
in  Rom.  vi.  S,  4,  5.  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptined  into 
his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Aim  by 
baptism  into  death :  that  Uke  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father ^  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if 
we  have  been  planted  together  into  the  likeness  of 
his  deaths  we  shuU  be  also  into  the  likeness  qfkis 
resurrection.  Where  it  is  plain  that  those  phrases, 
buried  with  Christ,  and  risen  with  Christy  are  only 
the  sense  and  signification  of  that  eastern  custom  in 
baptism,  viz.  of  plunging  the  baptized  person  under 
water,  and  raising  him  up  again  ;  which,  being  sa- 
cramental actions,  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar import  and  significancy ;  and  the  significancy  of 
them,  the  apostle  here  plainly  tells  us,  wholly  refers 
to  the  death,  and  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ : 
and  therefore  the  plunging  under  water  must  neces- 
sarily refer  to  Christ's  death  and   burial,  and  the 
raising  up  again  to  his  resurrection.     The  true  im- 
port therefore  of  these  baptismal  actions  must  be, 
first,  a  solemn  profession  of  our  belief,  that  as  we  are 
buried  under  water  and  raised  up  again,  so  Christ 
died,  and  was  buried,  and  raised  up  from  the  dead, 
which,  being  the  principal  articles  of  Christianity, 
do  include  all  the  rest.     Secondly,  they  also  impoil 
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a  solemn  engagement  of  the  party  baptized  to  die  to, 
and  endeavour  utterly  to  extinguish,  all  his  sinful 
lusts  and  affections,  even  as  Christ  died  aiid  was  bu- 
ried ;  and  to  rise  from  the  spiritual  death  of  sin  into 
newness  of  life,  even  as  Christ  rose  from  his  natural 
death  to  live  for  ever.  Since  therefore  in  their  bap- 
tism they  did  by  the  same  actions  signify  their  be- 
lief of  the  death,  and  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  together  with  their  own  resolution  of  dying 
to  sin,  and  rising  to  righteousness,  they  might  very 
well  be  said  to  die  with  Christ  in  those  actions,  to 
be  buried  with  Christ,  and  to  rise  with  Christ,  since 
what  is  represented  as  done  together,  is  representa- 
tively done  together ;  and  it  is  usual  in  sacraments 
to  call  the  representing  signs  by  the  names  of  the 
things  which  they  represent.  For  so  the  paschal 
lamb  is  called  the  passover,  and  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Lord's  supper  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ : 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  plunging  under  water 
and  raising  up  again  in  baptism  is  here  called  dying 
with  Christ,  and  rising  with  Christ ;  because  in  the 
same  actions  Christ's  natural  death  and  resurrection 
and  our  spiritual  death  and  resurrection  are  repre- 
sented together.  The  meaning  therefore  of  the 
above-cited  passage  is  plainly  this :  *'  You  cannot  be 
^^  ignorant,  that  when  you  were  baptized  into  Jesus 
^*  Christ,  you  made  a  solemn  profession,  that  yqu 
would  conform  yourselves  to  his  death,  in  dying  to 
sin  even  as  he  died  for  it;  so  that  in  your  baptismal 
"  immersion  you  were  representatively  buried  with 
**  him,  that  so  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
**  so  you,  in  conformity  thereto,  might  live  a  new  re- 
"  generate  life :  for  if  we  conform  to  death  in  dying 
**  to  siriy^  we  promised  to  do  in  our  immersion,  we 
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*^  shall  be  sure  to  conform  to  his  resarrection  also,  in 
^  living  to  righteousness,  as  we  promised  to  do  in 
**  the  rising  out  of  the  water  i^rain."  By  whidi  it  is 
evident  that  baptism  is  on  our  part  a  solemn  en- 
gagement of  ourselves  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
the  new  covenant.  And  indeed  the  very  phrase, 
haptinted  into  Jesus  Christ,  can  import  no  less  than 
a  solemn  resignation  of  ourselves  to  Christ  in  bap- 
tism. For  so  the  phrase,  haptined  into  Moses, 
1  Cor.  X.  S.  plainly  denotes  the  Jews  giving  up  them- 
selves to  him,  to  be  governed  by  him,  as  the  mini- 
ster of  Ood.  And  aocordin^y  the  apostle  tells  us, 
that  so  many  as  have  been  bapthsed  into  Ckri^ 
have  put  on  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  27-  and  putting  am 
Christ  is  opposed  by  the  apostle  to  making  nopro^ 
vision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  Rom. 
xiii.  14.  and  therefore  must  necessarily '  denote  an 
engagement  of  ourselves,  to  a  strict  observance  of 
the  laws  of  Christian  purity ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  a  promise  or  stipulation  on  our  part,  of  uni- 
versal obedience  to  his  laws.  By  all  which  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  this  solemnity  of  baptism  we  put  our- 
selves under  Christ,  as  our  head,  and  covenant  with 
him  to  be  ruled  by  him  in  our  faith  and  manners. 

And  as  in  this  ceremony  of  initiation  we  strike 
covenant  with  him,  so  doth  he  with  us.  For  in  this 
sacred  action  the  minister  is  the  authorized  proxy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  his  giving  the  holy 
sign  is  Christ's  own  action,  and  doth  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  much  oblige  him,  as  if  he  did  it  in 
his  own  person.  For  since  Christ  is  not  upon  earth, 
and  so  cannot  transact  the  new  covenant  with  us  in 
his  own  person,  it  is  necessary  he  should  do  it  by 
authorized  proxies,  empowered  by  himself  to  do  it  in 
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his  name ;  which  proxies  being  thus  authorized  by 
him,  do  as  effectually  oUige  him  by  those  federal 
rites  which  they  perform  in  his  name,  as  if  he  him- 
self had  performed  them  in  his  own  person.     For  he 
doth  what  they  do  by  his  authority,  and  is  as  ef- 
fectually obliged  by  what  he  doth  by  them  me- 
diately, as  by  what  he  doth  by  himself  immediately. 
For  thus  his  commission  runs,  by  which   he  au- 
thorized them  and  their  successors  to  the  end  of  the 
woiid.  Go,  teach  aU  nations,  baptising  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hohfy  Ghost ;  where 
that  phrase,  in  the  name,  plainly  imports  (as  it  ge- 
nerally doth  in  other  places  of  scripture)  by  the  am^ 
thoriiy.    80  that  by  this  commission,  Christ's  mini- 
sters are  authcHrized  and  constituted  the  1^^  proxies 
of  the  holy  Trinity,  in  the  stead  of  those  blessed 
persons  to  seal  the  new  covenant  with  the  baptismal 
sign  to  those  whom  they  baptize,  and  thereby  legally 
to  oblige  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost  to  per- 
form the  promises  of  it  to  all  those  baptized  persons 
who  perform  the  conditions  of  it.     For  that  the 
baptianal  sign  is  a  legal  engagement  upon  God  as 
well  as  us  to  perform  the  new  covenant,  is  evident 
from  Mark  xvi.  16.  He  that  believes  and  is  bap^ 
tined  shall  be  saved ;  where  it  is  evident,  that  bap- 
tism as  well  as  £Edth  doth  confer  a  right  to  salvataon; 
and  therefore,  since  feith  confers  it  only  as  it  is  the 
condition  of  the  covenant,  baptism  must  confer  it  as 
it  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant.     And  accordingly  St. 
Peter  exhoils  his  converts  to  repent  and  be  bap^ 
titedjbr  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  g\ft  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    From  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  baptism,  as  well  as  repentance,  has  a 
great  influence  on  our  remission  of  sins,  and  our 
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communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Since  therefore 
faith  and  repentance  are  the  whole  condition  of  the 
promise  of  remission,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  baptism  doth  not  influence  it, 
as  it  is  the  condition,  but  as  it  is  the  seal  of  the 
promise.     And  so  also  in  baptism  we  are  said  to 
wctsh  away  our  sins,  i.  e.  the  guilt  of  them.  Acts 
xxii.  16.  because  the  sign  of  baptism  seals  to  us  on 
God's  part  the  promise  of  forgiveness.    By  all  which 
it  is  evident,  that  baptism  is  a  federal  rite,  in  which 
God  and  we  do  seal  and  ratify  to  one  another  each 
other's  part  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  it  is  this 
sealing  that  makes  the  covenant  obliging  to  both 
parties,  and  gives  to  each  a  legal  daim  and  title  to 
each  other's  promise  and  engagement :   to  God  it 
gives  a  l^al  title  to  all  that  duty  which  we  promise, 
and  to  us  it  gives  a  legal  title  to  all  those  blessings 
which  God  promises.     So  that  till  such  time  as  we 
are  baptized,  the  new  covenant  is  not  struck  between 
God  and  us,  nor  have  we  any  right  or  title  to  any  of 
the   blessings    promised    in    it.      And    though    we 
should  perform  all  that  duty  which  the  covenant  re- 
quires, yet  this  will  not  at  all  entitle  us  to  the  bless- 
ings it  promises.     For  he  who  engages  to  walk  a 
mile  for  me,  upon  my  promise  to  give  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  hath,  upon  his  performance,  a  just  claim  and 
title  to  the  whole  sum ;  whereas  he  that  walks  ten 
miles  for  me  without  any  such  promise,  hath  a  right 
to  no  more  than  what  in  strict  justice  he  deserves. 
And  therefore  since  what  God  promises  in  the  new 
covenant  infinitely  exceeds  the  merit  of  what  he  re- 
quires, our  performance  of  what  he  requires  doth 
not  at  all  oblige  him  to  bestow  the  blessings  of  his 
promise  on  us,  unless  we  perform  it  upon  a  covenant 
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engagement ;  and  therefore  tiU  this  engagement  is 
made  and  sealed  in  our  baptism,  we  can  have  no 
promise  to  rely  upon ;  and  though  we  shobld  never 
so  heartily  endeavour  to  repent,  we  cannot  claim  the 
divine  grace  and  assistance ;  and  though  we  should 
actually  repent,  we  can  plead  no  title  to  remission  of 
sins ;  and  though  we  should  persevere  in  well-doing 
to  the  end,  we  cannot  challenge  eternal  life.     And 
since  our  endeavours  do  not  merit  God's  grace,  nor 
our  repentance  his  pardon,  nor  our  perseverance 
eternal  life,  he  is  no  more  obliged  to  bestow  these 
blessings  on  us  by  his  justite,  than  he  is  by  his  pro- 
mise.    So  that  in  this  state  all  we  have  to  rely  upon 
is,  the  hope  of  an  extraordinary  mercy ;  that  God 
wiU  do  for  us  that  which  he  nei^r  promised,  and 
bestow  upon  us  that  which   he  is  not  obliged  to. 
But  when  once  we  have  struck  covenant  with  him 
in  baptism,  we  have  him  fast  obliged  to  us,  to  per- 
form his  part  of  the  covenant,  whenever  we  perform 
ours ;  and  our  being  thus  tied  together  as  one  party 
in  one  and  the  same  covenant  by  this  federal  rite  of 
baptism,  is  that  which  makes  us  one  catholic  church 
or  community.     For  our  admission  into  this  new 
covenant,  which  is  the  church's  charter,  is  our  ad- 
mission into  the  church  itself;  and  it  is  by  being  en- 
titled to  all  the  blessings  that  belong  to  Christians  in 
common,  by  virtue  of  the  new  covenant,  that  we  be- 
come members  of  the  Christian  community.     And 
hence  we  are  said  to  be  baptized  into  the  body  or 
church  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xii.  18.  because  baptism, 
which  is  our  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant, 
is  only  in  other  words  our  admission  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  is  nothing  but  the  body  of  Chris- 
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tian  peoide  jmned  end  confederated  by  the  new  co- 
venant 

Fourthly,  The  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  13  one 
universal  society  of  all  Christian  people  incorporated 
by  the  new  covenant  in  b^ptism^  under  Jesus  Christ 
its  supreme  head.  And  it  is  this  also  that  niake$ 
all  Christian  people  one  body  and  society^  because 
they  are  all  united  under  one  and  the  same  supreme 
head  and  governor.  For  several  neighbouring  con- 
gr^ations  are  called  in  scripture  one  church,  as  I 
shall  shew  hereafter,  because  they  were  all  under 
the  government  of  one  and  the  same  bishop :  so  all 
the  churches,  under  all  the  bishops  in  the  world,  are 
in  scripture  called  one  church,  because  they  are  all 
under  one  governor,  even  Jesus  Christ  the  supreme 
bishop  of  our  souls :  and  accordingly  the  apostle  tells 
us,  that  as  there  is  but  one  bodt/,  i.  e.  one  church,  so 
there  is  but  one  Zjord  or  supreme  governor  of  that 
church,  Eph.  iv.  4,  5.  and  Col.  i.  18.  he  tells  us,  that 
Christ  is  the  head  of  this  body  the  church ;  and 
again,  Eph.  v.  23.  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  qf  the  church. 
For  Christ  being  mediator  of  the  covenant,  by  which 
we  are  incorporated  into  a  religious  society,  it  must 
be  under  him,  as  our  immediate  head  and  governor, 
that  we  are  incorporate  by  it ;  because  as  he  is  me- 
diator of  it  for  God,  his  office  is  to  govern  us  for 
and  under  God,  according  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  it. 

Fifthly,  The  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  is  one 
universal  society  of  all  Christian  people  [distributed 
into  particular  churches,]  which  distribution  is  made 
for  the  convenience  of  divine  worship :  for  the  ca- 
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tholic  church  being  a  vast  body,  composed  of  infinite 
parts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  bj  vast 
distances  of  place,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  celebrate 
the  offices  of  divine  worship  in  any  one  assembly  or 
congregation.  At  first,  indeed,  the  whole  catholic 
church  was  only  a  single  congregation ;  but  this  in 
a  little  time  increased  and  multiplied  so  fast,  that 
they  could  no  longer  exercise  the  public  worship  of 
God  together  in  one  place  or  assembly ;  and  there- 
fore the  first  distribution  of  it  was  into  several  con- 
gr^ations,  which  in  scripture  are  called  by  the 
name  of  churches^  as  being  similar  parts  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  even  as  every  breath  of  air  is  called 
air,  and  every  drop  of  water,  water.  For  thus  those 
believers  who  were  wont  to  assemble  in  any  one 
particular  house  to  worship  God  together,  are  fre- 
quently called  churches ;  as  for  instances,  the  church 
in  the  house  qfPrisciUa  and  AquHa,  Rom.  xvi.  5. 
the  church  in  the  house  ofNt/mphaSf  Col.  iv.  15. 
the  church  in  the  house  of  Philemon,  Philemon  2. 
In  which  houses,  in  all  probability,  there  was  an 
upper  room  consecrated  and  set  apart,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  for  divine  worship;  in 
which  upper  rooms,  not  only  the  believers  of  the  fa- 
mily, but  several  other  neighbouring  Christians,  were 
wont  to  assemble  for  the  pubUc  exercise  of  divine 
worship.  And  so  wherever  the  scripture  speaks  of 
several  churches  in  the  same  country;  as  for  in- 
stances, the  churches  qf  Judea,  Gal.  i.  S2.  of  Sa^ 
maria  and  Galilee^  Acts  ix.  31.  it  is  evident,  that 
by  these  churches  no  more  is  meant  but  only  the 
several  congregations  of  believers  in  those  several 
churches. 

But  these  congregations  growing  numerous,  there 
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was  a  second  distribution  made  of  them,  by  which 
many  of  those  congregations  neighbouring  upon  one 
another  were  collected  into  one  body,  under  one 
head  or  bishop,  who  was  the  common  guide  and 
pastor  of  all  the  members,  whether  lay  or  deigy,  ap* 
pertaining  to  them*  And  these  collections  of  several 
congr^ations,  under  their  several  Inshops  or  gover- 
nors, are  in  scripture  also  frequently  called  crhurches : 
for  thus,  for  instance,  the  church  of  Corinth  con- 
tained in  it  several  congregations;  and  therefore 
though  in  the  dedication  of  his  Ejnstle  the  apostle 
calls  it  the  church  qfGody  in  the  singular  number, 
which  is  at  Corinth^  1  Cor.  i.  SL  yet  in  the  Epistle  he 
enjoins,  that  the  women  should  keep  silence  im  the 
ehmrcheSf  1  Cor.  xiv.  84.  which  is  a  plain  evidlenoe, 
that  in  that  church  there  were  several  churches  or 
congregations :  and  so  also  we  read  of  the  churches 
of  Asia  and  Sjrria,  Cilida  and  Macedonia ;  all  whidi 
were  large  countries,  and  did  without  doubt  contain 
in  them  several  congregations  of  Christians :  and 
thus  we  also  read  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
singular  number,  and  so  of  Antioch,  Ephesus,  &ic. 
which  churches  doubtless  consisted  of  several  congre- 
gations in  and  about  those  populous  cities;  which 
were  all  united  into  one  body,  under  the  care  and 
inspection  of  one  bishop  or  governor. 

Now  as  the  first  distribution  of  the  catholic  church 
into  distinct  congregations  was  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  worship,  it  being  impossible  for  the  whole 
church,  when  it  began  to  increase  and  enlarge  itself, 
to  celebrate  the  divine  offices  by  the  ministry  of  one 
and  the  same  pastor ;  so  this  second  distribution  of 
it  into  particular  churches,  consisting  of  several  con- 
gregations, was  made  for  the  convenience  of  govern- 
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ment  and  discipline;  it  being  impossible  for  the 
whole  church  to  maintain  its  order,  government,  and 
discipline,  under  the  single  inspection  of  any  one  bi- 
shop or  governor;  but  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
distributions,  the  church's  unity  still  remains :  for  as 
the  empire  was  but  one,  notwithstanding  that,  for 
the  convenience  of  society  and  government,  it  was 
distributed  into  several  cities  and  regions,  and  thoae 
into  several  provinces,  because  they  were  all  incw- 
porated  together  under  one  civil  headj  the  emperor ; 
so  the  church  is  but  one,  though  for  the  convenience 
of  worship  and  government  it  be  distributed  into  se- 
veral congregations,  and  those  into  several  particular 
churches  or  episcopacies ;  because  they  are  all  incor^ 
porate  under  one  spiritual  head,  even  Jesus  Qirist 
the  supreme  bishop  and  pastor  of  our  souls. 

Sixthly,  It  is  the  universal  society  of  all  Christian 
people,  distributed  into  particular  churches,  under 
lawful  govem<»rs  and  pastors,  and  it  is  this  indexed 
that  constitutes  them  distinct  churches,  viz.  their 
being  joined  and  united  together  under  distinct  pas- 
tors and  governors.  For  thus  a  single  congr^atipn  ip 
a  distinct  church,  because  all  the  members  of  it  dp 
locally  communicate  tc^ether  in  all  the  offices  of  dl- 
yine  worship  administered  to  them  by  a  distinct 
pastor :  and  so  also  a  collection  of  several  congrega- 
tions  is  a  distinct  church,  because  they  all  participate 
U^ether  of  the  direction  and  conduct  of  a  distinct 
governor.  For,  as  I  shewed  before,  the  reason  of 
these  distributions  of  the  catholic  church,  first  into 
single  congregations,  was  the  convenience  of  wc^- 
sbip,  and  then  into  several  collections  of  several 
congr^;ations,  was  the  convenience  of  government ; 
and  theicefore  since  that  which  serves  the  couvct 
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nieiioe  of  wonliip  is  the  luiTiiig  dntioct  pastors  to 
administer  it,  and  that  whidi  sores  the  cxmre- 
nienoe  of  goremment  is  the  havii^  distinct  rules  to 
exercise  it,  it  hence  necessaiilj  follows,  that  that 
which  makes  a  congrc^tion  a  distinct  distribution 
of  the  catholic  church  must  be  its  worsMppii^  to- 
gether under  a  distinct  pastcv;  and  that  whidi 
makes  a  collection  of  congrc^tions  a  distinct  distri- 
bution of  the  catholic  diurch,  must  be  its  being 
united  together  under  a  distinct  governor;  because 
without  their  pastcv  or  their  governor  thej  want  the 
formal  reason  of  their  being  distributed  into  distinct 
diurches.  And  indeed  there  is  no  churdi  whatso- 
ever, whether  it  be  a  single  congrcgatimi  or  a  col- 
lection of  congregations,  can  act  as  a  churdi  withcNit 
a  pastor  or  govem<H'.  No  congr^ation  can  lawfully 
communicate  in  the  public  offices  of  divine  worship 
without  a  lawful  pastor  to  administer  it ;  no  coDec- 
tion  of  congregations  can  lawfully  exert  an  act  of 
church-government  without  having  an  authorized 
governor  to  exercise  it.  For  the  administration  of 
all  church-offices  is  committed,  by  our  Saviour,  into 
the  hands  of  the  church-officers ;  it  is  to  them  that 
he  hath  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ofheaven^ 
i.  e.  authority  to  admit,  or  exclude,  or  readmit  men 
into  the  communion  of  the  church :  it  is  they  alone 
whom  he  bath  made  the  keepers  of  the  seals  of  the 
new  covenant,  viz.  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ; 
they  alone  whom  he  hath  authorized  to  teach  the 
gospel,  to  bless  the  people,  and  to  offer  up  the  public 
prayers  of  Christian  assemblies.  And  these  are  the 
proper  acts  of  a  church,  considered  as  a  church ;  so 
that  without  pastors  or  governors  there  is  no  church 
can  perform  any  of  those  acts  that  are  proper  to  a 
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church :  and  therefore,  since  all  action  proceeds  from 
the  essence  of  the  agent,  pastors  and  governors, 
without  which  churches,  as  such,  cannot  act,  must 
necessarily  be  essential  to  churches :  and  hence  the 
apostle  tells  us,  that  the  great  purpose  for  which 
Christ  ordained  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
pastors,  and  teachers  was  irpo^  KaTapria-f/Jov^  ^  for  the 
*^  compacting  or  joining  together  the  saints,"  as  one 
body  in  church-communion  and  society,  Eph.  iv.  11, 
IS.  and  hence  also  you  find  the  churches  of  Asia 
following  the  number  of  the  angels  or  rulers  of  them. 
Rev.  i.  20.  which  plainly  implies,  that  therefore  they 
were  seven  distinct  churches,  because  they  had  seven 
distinct  rulers  or  bishops ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
ordination  of  pastors  and  bishops  is  not  confined  to 
the  ministry  of  any  particular  church,  but  extends  to 
the  ministry  of  the  church  catholic ;  for  so  St.  Paul, 
Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  all  are 
yours,  and  you  are  Christ s,  that  is,  they  are  all 
ministers  of  the  catholic  church  in  common,  of  which 
you  are  members,  and  as  such  you  have  all  a  share 
in  them,  1  Cor.  iii.  32,  23.  yet  it  is  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  this  their  general  capacity  to  this  or 
that  particular  number  of  Christians,  or  congrega<* 
tion  of  Christians,  that  constitutes  them  particular 
churches;  and  being  first  authorized  ministers  of 
the  catholic  church,  they  carry  along  with  them  into 
the  particular  church  they  are  sent  to,  all  that 
church-authority  and  power  by  which  it  acts  and 
operates  as  a  church.  So  that  without  pastors  or 
governors,  particular  churches  are  nothing  to  so 
many  bodies  without  souls,  to  animate  and  act 
them ;  and  therefore,  as  in  natural  bodies  the  form 
that  acts  them  doth  alsp  constitute  their  kind  and 
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species,  so  in  these  ecclesiastical  bodiiss,  the  pastors 
and  gorernors  that  move  and  act  them  as  churches 
do  also  constitute  them  churches.  What  these  law- 
ful pastors  and  governors  are,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discourse  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  it  being  sufficient  at 
present  to  shew  the  necessity  of  them  to  the  oonstiU 
tuting  particular  churches. 

Seventhly,  The  church  is  one  universal  societj 
of  all  Christian  people,  distributed  into  particular 
churt^hes,  [holding  communion  with  each  other :]  bjr 
holding  communion  with  each  other,  I  mean,  owning 
each  other  as  parts  of  the  same  body,  and  admitting 
each  other's  members,  as  occasion  serves,  into  actual 
communion  with  them  in  all  their  •religious  dfices. 
It  is  true,  in  the  primitive  churches  there  were  sun- 
dry prudential  acts  of  communion  passed  between 
them,  such  as  their  formed  and  communicatory  let- 
ters, by  which  the  holy  bishops  gave  an  account  to 
each  other  of  the  state  and  condition  of  their  respec- 
tive churches,  and  consulted  each  other's  judgement 
about  them :  but  these  were  not  at  all  essential  to 
that  communion  which  they  were  obliged,  as  true 
churches,  to  maintain  with  one  another.  All  the 
communion  which  they  are  obUged  to,  as  they  are 
similar  parts  and  distributions  of  the  catholic  church, 
is,  that  they  should  not  divide  into  separate  churches, 
so  as  to  exclude  each  other's  members  from  commu- 
nicating in  each  other's  worship,  whenever  they  have 
occasion  to  travel  from  one  church  to  another.  For 
so  long  as  there  is  no  rupture  between  distant  church- 
es, no  declared  disowning  of  each  other,  no  express 
refusal  of  any  act  of  communion  to  each  other's 
inembers,  they  may  be  truly  said  to  maintain  all  ne- 
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cessary  communioii  with  each  other.  And  that  this 
communion  is  absolutely  necessary  between  all  those 
particular  churches,  into  which  the  catholic  church 
is  distributed,  will  evidently  appear  from  these  four 
considerations.  First,  that  by  baptism,  as  was  shew- 
ed before,  all  Christian  people  are  made  members  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  by  being  made  members  of 
it,  they  are  all  obliged  to  communicate  with  it :  for 
how  can  they  act  as  parts  of  the  whole,  that  hold 
no  communication  with  the  whole  ?  They  who  are 
members  of  any  society  have  not  only  a  right  to 
communicate  in  all  the  common  benefits  of  it,  but 
also  an  obligation  to  communicate  in  all  common 
offices  of  it :  and  therefore  since  by  baptism  we  are 
made  members  of  the  catholic  church  or  society 
of  Christians,  we  are  thereby  not  only  entitled  to 
partake  with  it  in  all  its  privil^es^  but  also  obliged 
to  join  with  it  in  all  its  offices.  But  then,  secondly, 
it  is  forther  to  be  considered,  that  the  catholic 
church  being  all  distributed  into  particular  church- 
es, we  can  no  otherwise  communicate  with  it,  than 
by  communicating  with  some  particular  church ;  for 
how  can  we  communicate  with  the  whole,  that  is 
all  distributed  into  parts,  without  communicating 
with  some  part  of  the  whole  ?  And  since  the  whole 
is  nothing  but  only  a  collection  of  all  the  parts, 
what  communion  can  they  hold  with,  the  whole, 
who  hold  no  communion  with  any  part  of  it  ?  So 
long  therefore  as  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  visible 
catholic  church  upon  earth,  we  are  obliged  by  our 
baptism,  unless  necessity  hinder  us,  to  maintain  a  vi- 
sible communion  with  it ;  and  so  long  as  this  catho- 
lic church  is  all  distributed  into  so  many  particular 
visible  churdies,  we  cannot  visibly  communicate  with 
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it»  unless  we  communicate  with  some  one  of  those 
particular  churches :  for  how  can  we  be  in  commu* 
nion  with  the  whole  body,  when  we  are  out  of  coai«- 
munion  with  all  the  parts,  unless  we  can  find  a  body 
to  communicate  with,  without  all  its  parts,  or  some 
universal  church  without  all  particular  churches? 
But  then,  thirdly,  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  as 
we  cannot  communicate  with  the  universal  churdi 
without  communicating  with  some  particular  one» 
so  neither  do  we  communicate  with  the  universal 
church  by  communicating  with  any  particular  one, 
unless  that  particular  one  be  in  communion  with 
the  church  universal.  For  if  I  cannot  communicate 
with  the  whde  without  being  in  conmiunion  with 
some  part  of  the  whcde,  it  is  impossible  I  should 
communicate  with  the  whole,  unless  I  communicate 
with  some  part  that  is  in  communion  with  the  whole. 
It  is  as  possible  for  a  finger  to  conununicate  with  a 
body  by  being  joined  to  an  arm  that  is  separated 
from  the  body,  as  it  is  for  a  Christian  to  communi* 
cate  with  the  church  catholic  by  being  joined  to  a 
church  that  is  separate  from  the  church  catholic. 
But  then,  fourthly  and  lastly,  there  is  no  particular 
church  can  be  in  communion  with  the  catholic,  that 
separates  itself  from  the  communion  of  any  particu- 
lar church  that  is  in  communion  with  the  catholic. 
For  they  who  separate  from  any  part  of  any  whole, 
because  the  whole  is  nothing  but  all  the  parts  toge- 
ther ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  they  who 
are  separated  from  any  one  part  are  yet  united  to 
all ;  how  then  is  it  possible  for  any  church  to  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  communion  of  any  other  church, 
which  is  a  true  part  of  the  church  catholic,  without 
separating  itself  from  the  oommunion  of  the  church 
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catholic  itself;  since  the  church  catholic  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  all  true  churches  ?  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  united  to  all  true  churches,  and  sepa- 
rated from  one  true  church,  is  the  same  absurdity  as 
to  be  separated  from  all  true  churches,  and  yet  unit- 
ed to  one.  In  short,  the  catholic  church  is  one,  by 
the  communion  of  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  they 
who  break  communion  with  any  one  part  must  ne- 
cessarily disunite  themselves  from  the  whole:  for 
when  two  churches  separate  from  one  another,  it 
must  he,  either  because  the  one  requires  such  terms 
of  communion  as  are  not  catholic,  or  because  the 
other  refuses  such  as  are.  Now  that  church  which 
requires  sinful  or  uncatholic  terms  of  communion 
doth  hereby  exclude,  not  only  one,  but  all  parts  of 
the  catholic  church  from  its  communion,  because 
they  are  all  equally  obliged  not  to  conmiunicate  with 
any  church  upon  sinful  terms  of  communion ;  and 
that  church  which  excludes  all  parts  of  the  catholic 
church  from  its  communion,  must  in  so  doing  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church* 
And  so  on  the  other  hand,  that  church  which  refuses 
the  communion  in  any  other  church  upon  lawful  and 
catholic  terms,  doth  hereby  separate  itself  from  com- 
munion of  all  parts  of  the  chuf  ch  catholic,  because  it 
separates  from  a  part  that  is  in  communion  with  all 
the  parts  of  it ;  for  that  church  which  may  be  law- 
fully communicated  with,  is  in  communion  with  all 
other  churches  that  are  in  communion  with  the  ca- 
tholic  church ;  and  therefore  that  church  which  se- 
parates  from  its  communion  cannot  be  in  the  number 
of  those  churches  that  are  in  communion  with  the 
catholic  church :  and  how  then  can  this  separating 
church  be  in  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church. 
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when  it  is  out  of  the  oommunioii  of  any  one  of 
those  churches  of  which  the  catholic  church  consists? 
All  those  particular  churches  therefore  into  which 
the  catholic  church  is  distributed  must  be  in  com- 
munion  with  each  other,  otherwise  they  are  so  far 
from  being  distributions  of  the  catholic  church, 
that  they  are  only  so  many  schisms  and  divisions 
from  it.  For  if  every  Christian  is  oUiged  by  his 
baptism  to  communicate  with  the  cathdic  church ; 
and  if  he  can  no  otherwise  communicate  with  it 
than  by  communicating  with  some  particular 
church  which  is  in  communion  with  the  church  ca» 
tholic ;  and  lastly,  if  no  particular  churdb  can  be  in 
communion  with  the  church  catholic,  which  is  not  in 
communion  with  all  the  churches  of  which  the 
church  catholic  consists;  then  it  is  abscdutely  ne» 
cessary  that  all  those  churches  into  which  the  diurdi 
catholic  is  distributed,  should  maintain  a  catholic 
communion  with  one  another. 

Eighthly  and  lastly.  The  communion  which  these 
particular  churches,  into  which  the  catholic  society 
of  Christians  is  distributed,  hold  with  each  other  is 
threefold :  1.  In  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith  : 
2.  In  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  worship :  S.  In 
idl  the  essentials  of  Christian  discipline. 

First,  In  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith.  By  the 
essentials  of  Christian  faith,  I  mean  those  doctrines, 
the  belief  of  which  is  necessary  to  t)ie  very  being  of 
Christianity:  for  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences  there 
are  some  first  principles  upon  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  their  doctrines  depend,  and  the  denial  of 
which,  like  the  removing  the  foundations  of  a  build* 
ing,  dissolves  and  ruins  the  whdle  structure ;  so  in 
Christianity  there  are  some  principles  so  Aindamental 
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to  it,  as  that  the  removal  of  them  shakes  the  wh<^ 
scheme  of  it  in  pieces.  Now  the  great  ftindamental^ 
as  the  apostle  tells  us,  is  Jesus  Christ ;  Far  other 
Jimndatian  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  ie  laid,  which 
ie  Jeeue  Christ,  1  Cor.  iii.  1 1 .  so  that  hy  removing 
the  belief  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, we  necessarily  sink  and  dissolve  the  whole 
structure;  and  accordingly  the  apostle  pronounces 
those  men  apostates  from  Christianity  who  hold  nol 
the  Head,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  Col.  ii.  19-  But 
yet  the  bare  belief  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  this  propo- 
sition, that  Christ  came  from  God,  and  was  his 
Messias  and  anointed,  is  not  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  Christian  faith,  which  includes  not  only  his  mis- 
sion from  God,  but  also  the  end  of  his  mission,  viz. 
to  be  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.  For 
Christianity,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  natural  re- 
ligion, is  nothing  but  the  religion  of  the  mediator, 
as  consisting  wholly  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mediator, 
together  with  the  duties  thence  arising;  so  that 
whatsoever  proposition  the  mediatorship  of  Christ 
necessarily  and  immediately  implies,  it  is  a  f|inda« 
mental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  no  man 
can  deny,  without  innovating  the  whc^e  religion, 
and  turning  it  into  a  quite  different  doctrine  from 
true  and  real  Christianity.  For  this  proposition, 
that  Christ  came  from  God  to  mediate  between 
Crod  and  man,  includes  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
gospel:  and  therefore  whatsoever  proposition  is  so 
eitiier  necessarily  included  in  it,  or  bo  inseparably 
conjoined  with  it,  as  that  the  denial  of  it  doth  by 
necessary  and  immediate  consequence  overthrow  the 
mediation  of  our  Saviour,  it  must  be  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  the  more  necessary  cofiaexion 
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there  is  between  any  particular  doctrine,  and  this  all- 
comprehending  doctrine  of  the  mediation,  the  more 
necessary  and  essential  it  is  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Now  whosoever  believes  not,  or  at  least  denies, 
any  essential  part  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  not  a 
Christian;  and  that  not  only  because  he  wonts  a 
part  of  that  faith  which  denominates  men  Christians, 
but  also  because,  by  disbelieving  that  part,  he  doth 
by  necessary  consequence  overthrow  the  whole  of 
Christianity ;  for  so  TertuL  de  Pnescr.  c.  87.  ex- 
pressly asserts,  Si  tueretici  sunt,  Ckristiani  esse 
nam  possunt ;  i.  e.  They  who  are  heretics  cannot  be 
Christians:  and  hence  it  is  that  heretics,  who  are 
such  as  obstinately  deny  any  fundamental  article  of 
Christianity,  are  in  scripture  ranked  in  the  same 
class  with  heathens  and  infidels ;  for  all  true  Chris- 
tians are  required  to  shun  and  avoid  them  as  un- 
clean persons,  the  very  touch  of  whose  conversation 
was  enough  to  defile  them,  Rom.  xvi.  17.  and  the 
governors  of  the  church  are  required  to  anathematize 
or  exclude  them  from  all  Christian  communion,  Gral. 
i.  8.  to  reiect  them^  Tit.  iii.  10.  and  withdraw  them^ 
selves  from  them^  1  Tim.  vi.  5.  that  is,  to  treat  them 
as  heathens  and  infidels,  who  have  no  right  or  title 
to  Christian  communion:  and  if  heretical  persons 
are  to  be  thus  treated,  then  much  more  are  heretical 
churches ;  and  if  every  single  heretic  be  condemned 
of  himself,  as  the  apostle  aflirms,  Tit.  iii.  11.  i.  e. 
excommunicated  by  his  own  sentence  of  doctrine, 
whereby  he  voluntarily  departs  from  the  church,  and 
so  cuts  off  himself  from  its  communion,  then  certain- 
ly so  is  every  heretical  community ;  and  therefore, 
as  such,  must  be  utterly  unqualified  for  Christian 
communion.     And  if  heresy  excommunicates   not 
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only  heretical  persons,  but  heretical  societies,  then  a 
common  agreement  in  all  the  essentials  of  Christian 
fiiith,  which  is  the  opposite  of  heresy,  is  necessarily 
included  in  catholic  communion;  and  accordingly 
the  scripture  frequently  presses  all  Christian  people 
to  this  common  agreement,  as  to  a  most  essential 
part  of  their  communion  with  each  other :  for  so 
they  are  required  to  mind  or  think  one  and  the  same 
things  Philipp.  ii.  2.  to  standfast  in  one  Spirit  tvith 
one  mind,  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  to  walk  hy  the  same  rule, 
and  think  the  same  ihing,Vh\&fip.  iii.  16.  to  be  joined 
together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judg^ 
ment,  1  Cor.  i.  10.  to  hold  fa^t  the  form  of  sound 
words,  2  Tim.  i.  IS.  to  strive  together  for  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  Philipp.  i.  27«  and  to  keep  that  which 
is  committed  to  us,l  Tim.  vi.  20.  which  is  that  one 
form  of  doctrine  which  wa^  deUvered  to  us,  Rom. 
vi.  17*  The  meaning  of  all  which  is,  not  to  oblige  us 
to  be  of  one  mind  and  judgment  in  aU  points  of  re- 
ligion ;  for  that  is  no  more  in  our  power  than  it  is  to 
be  all  of  one  stature  or  complexion ;  but  that  we 
should  all  unanimously  consent  in  all  those  funda*- 
mental  articles  of  which  that  one  faith  consists,  which 
is  the  common  creed  of  Christians :  so  that  it  is  not 
the  differing  of  one  church  from  another  in  doctrines 
that  are  either  remote  from  or  near  the  foundations 
of  Christianity,  that  dissolves  their  communion  in 
the  Christian  faith  ;  but  so  long  as  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  are  secured  on  both  sides,  no 
corrupt  doctrine  on  either  side  can  warrant  a  breach 
of  communion  between  them.  It  is  true,  if  the  err- 
ing church  imposes  the  belief  of  its  errors  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  communion,  no  church  or  Christian, 
that  believes  them  to  be  errors,  can  lawfully  commu- 
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nicate  with  it,  be  those  errors  never  so  small  or  in- 
consideraUe ;  not  that  in  themsdves  thej  are  a  soffi- 
dent  cause  of  separation,  but  because  tbej'  who  do 
not  believe  them  cannot  jnrofess  they  do  without 
telling  a  lie,  which  is  a  condition  that  is  simplj  un* 
lawful :  and  so  also  when  the  errors  are  sudi  as  do 
corrupt  the  vital  and  essential  parts  of  her  worship^ 
so  that  there  is  no  communicating  with  her  in  her 
worship  without  communicating  in  her  cromiptions ; 
all  churches  and  Christians  are  obliged  to  abstain 
from  its  communion ;  not  because  of  the  errors  sim- 
ply considered  in  themselves,  but  because  tliey  pro- 
fiine  and  desecrate  her  worship  with  those  sinful  in- 
termixtures they  infuse  into  it ;  so  that  we  cannot 
join  with  her  in  her  worship,  without  jcnning  with 
her  in  her  sin :  so  that  there  is  no  error  can  separate 
any  church  or  Christian  from  the  catholic  commu- 
nion of  faith,  but  only  heresy,  which  is  a  perverse 
renunciation  of  some  essential  part  or  fundamental 
article  of  that  faith. 

Secondly,  The  communion  which  the  particular 
churches,  of  which  the  catholic  church  consists,  hdd 
with  each  other,  is  in  all  the  essentials  also  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  By  the  essentials  of  Christian  ww- 
ship  I  mean  the  invocation  of  the  one  eternal  God, 
through  the  one  mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  two  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  Hence  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  as 
there  is  but  one  common  faith  wherein  all  true 
Christians  communicate  with  each  other,  so  there  is 
but  one  Lard,  Eph.  iv.  4, 5, 6.  and  but  one  Ood  for  us 
to  address  to,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  for  us  to  address  by,  ]  Tim.  ii.  5.  and  therefore 
to  address  to  this  one  God  by  this  one  Mediatw,  is 
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an  essential  part  of  Christian  worship.  And  the 
same  apostle  tells  us,  that  there  is  but  one  baptiem^ 
Eph.  iv.  5.  and  but  one  bread  of  which  we  are  all 
partakers y  1  Cor.  x.  17.  and  therefore  to  participate 
of  these  sacraments  must  also  be  essential  to  Chris- 
tian worship :  so  that  all  those  particular  churches 
that  admit  each  other's  members  upon  lawful  terms 
to  communicate  with  them  in  worshipping  this  one 
QoAj  through  this  one  Mediator,  and  in  this  one  bap- 
tism and  one  eucharistical  bread  and  cup,  are  so  far 
in  communion  with  the  church  catholic.  For  in 
these  acts  of  Christian  worship  consists  the  principal 
part  of  Christian  communion ;  and  therefore  that 
church  which  refuses  either  to  admit  other  churches 
to  communicate  with  her  in  these  acts  of  worship,  or 
to  communicate  with  them  in  them  upon  lawful 
terms,  doth  so  far  separate  itself  from  the  Christian 
communion.  I  say,  upon  lawful  terms,  because  if  it 
either  require  unlawful,  or  refuse  lawful  ones,  it  ut- 
terly excludes  all  other  churches  from  its  commu- 
nion. If  on  the  other  hand  it  hath  sophisticated  its 
worship  with  any  unlawful  intermixtures,  so  that 
there  is  no  participating  with  her  in  the  one,  without 
partaking  with  her  in  the  other ;  if  we  cannot  pray 
with  her  to  the  one  God  by  the  one  Mediator,  with- 
out prajring  to  creatures  too,  or  praying  by  other 
mediators  also ;  if  we  cannot  partake  with  her  iiv 
her  baptism,  without  partaking  with  her  in  some 
sinful  and  impure  rites  of  baptism ;  in  a  word,  if  we 
cannot  be  admitted  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  with 
her,  without  receiving  it  by  halves,  or  being  obliged 
to  pay  divine  homage  to  its  elements ;  in  this  case,  I 
say,  all  Christians  and  Christian  churches  are  utterijr 
excluded  by  her  from  communicating  with  her  in  the 
essentials  of  Christian  worship.   And  so  on  the  other- 
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hand,  if  a  church  forbids  its  members  to  communi- 
cate upon  occasion  with  any  other  church  in  these 
acts  of  Christian  worship,  upon  lawful  terms,  in  so 
doing  it  divides  itself  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  catholic ;  and  though  that  church  it  refuses 
to  communicate  with  should  through  the  neglect  of 
its  discipline  have  a  great  many  bad  men  as  well  as 
good  in  it ;  though  it  should  require  the  observation 
of  a  great  many  different  rites,  customs,  and  ceremo- 
nies, yea,  and  of  contrary  rites  and  customs  to  its 
own ;  yet  so  long  as  the  essentials  of  its  worship  are 
kept  pure  and  entire,  and  are  not  so  blended  with 
unlawful  intermixtures  but  that  we  may  safely  par- 
take of  them,  without  being  at  all  obliged  to  partake 
of  any  sin  :  in  this  case,  I  say,  to  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate with  it  is  to  separate  from  the  communion  of 
the  catholic  church.  For,  for  the  same  reason  that 
any  church  refuses  to  communicate  with  this  church, 
it  must  refuse  to  communicate  with  all  other  churches 
in  the  world,  because  we  cannot  to  this  day,  nor 
ever  could,  communicate  with   any  church   in  the 
world  in  which  there  are  not  some  defects  of  disci- 
pline, some  intermixture  of  bad  men  with  good,  and 
some  indifferent   modes    and   ceremonies    of  wor- 
ship. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  Another  thing  wherein  those 
particular  churches,  into  which  the  catholic  church 
is  distributed,  do  communicate  with  each  other,  is, 
in  the  essentials  of  Christian  regiment  and  discipline : 
for  though  the  particular  modes  and  circumstances 
of  Christian  government  and  discipline  are  not  deter- 
minated h|y  divine  institution,  but  left,  for  the  most 
part,  free  to  the  prudent  ordering  and  disposal  of 
the  governors  of  paiticular  churches ;  yet  there  is  a 
standing  form  of  government  and  discipline  in  the 
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church,  instituted  by  our  Saviour  himself,  which,  as 
I  shall  shew  hereafter,  is  this,  that  there  should  be 
an  episcopacy,  or  order  of  men,  authorized  in  a  con- 
tinued succession  from  the  apostles,  (who  were  au- 
thorized by  himself, )  to  oversee  and  govern  all  those 
particular  churches  into  which  the  church  catholic 
should  be  hereafter  distributed;  to  ordain  inferior 
ministers  to  teach,  and  instruct,  and  administer  the 
holy  offices  to  particular  congr^ations ;  and  having 
ordained  them  to  guide  and  direct  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  to  prescribe  the  particular 
rules  of  outward  order  and  decency  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  churches  committed  to  their  charge ; 
to  confirm  the  weak,  and  admonish  the  disorderly ; 
and   to   correct  the   obstinate,   by  excluding  them 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Christ.  These 
things  therefore  being  all  of  divine  institution,  are 
the  essentials  of  Christian  government  and  discipline, 
in  which  all  Christian  churches  are  obliged  to  com- 
municate with  each  other.  And  this  being  the  stand- 
ing government  and  discipline  of  the  catholic  church, 
no  particular  church  or  community  of  Christians  can 
refuse  to  communicate  in  it,  without  dividing  itself 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  catholic ;  I  say, 
refuse  to  communicate  in  it,  because  it  is  possible  for 
a  church  to  be  without  this  government  and  disci- 
pline, which  yet  doth  neither  refuse  it,  nor  the  com- 
munion of  any  other  church  for  the  sake  of  it.     A 
church  may  be  debarred  of  it  by  unavoidable  neces- 
sities, in  despite  of  its  power,  and  against  its  consent ; 
and  under  this  circumstance  I  can  by  no  means  think 
such  a  church  to  be  separated  from  the  church  ca- 
tholic ;  it  is  indeed  an  imperfect  and  defective  part 
of  the  catholic  church ;  and  if  this  defect  of  it  be  any 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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way  owing  to  its  own  negligence,  it  is  a  very  great 
fault  in  it,  as  well  as  an  unhappiness.  But  though 
this  instituted  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection  of  a  church,  yet  it  doth  not  therefore  follow 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  being  of  it.  For  even  in 
the  Jewish  church,  wherein  all  things  were  determin- 
ed by  divine  institution,  even  to  the  minutest  circum- 
stances, there  were  sundry  notorious  deviations  from 
that  institution,  which  yet  did  not  unchurch  them. 
It  was  a  great  deviation  in  them  to  offer  sacrifice  in 
their  high  places,  after  God  had  determined  them  to 
sacrifice  only  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  an- 
other great  deviation  in  them  to  make  priests  out  of 
other  families,  after  God  had  determined  them  to  the 
family  of  Aaron ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  did  unchurch  them.  And  if 
these  deviations  from  divine  institution^  which  were 
the  effects  of  their  n^ligence,  did  not  yet  unchurch 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  such  deviations 
from  it  as  are  the  pure  effects  of  necessity  should  un- 
church others.  For  though  no  necessity  can  dis- 
pense with  the  eternal  laws  of  good  and  evil,  because 
the  observance  of  them  depends  wholly  upon  our 
wills,  and  there  is  no  such  necessity  can  happen  to 
us,  as  can  put  them  out  of  the  power  of  a  willing 
mind ;  yet,  as  for  positive  institutions,  there  are  a 
thousand  necessities  may  occur,  any  of  which  may 
render  them  wholly  unpracticable,  and  then  no  man 
can  be  obliged  to  do  that  which  is  impossible :  as  for 
instance,  the  whole  family  of  Aaron  might  have  been 
extinct,  and  if  it  had,  it  is  evident  that  positive  in- 
stitution, by  which  Grod  required  the  Jews  to  choose 
their  priests  out  of  the  family  of  Aaron  miist  have 
been   wholly    unpracticable,   and  consequently  the 
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obligation  of  it  must  have  for  ever  expired ;  and  they 
must  have  been  obliged,  notwithstanding  that  posi- 
tive institution,  either  wholly  to  have  dropt  their 
priesthood,    and   with   that   their   public   worship, 
(which  was  much  more  necessary  to  them,  than  that 
their  priests  should  be  all  of  such  a  family,)  or  to 
have  chosen  their  priests  out  of  other  families  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  and  if  in  this  exigence  they  had  done 
the  latter,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  created  the  necessity,  must  thereby 
have  designedly  dispensed  with  its  own  institution, 
and  so  have  left  them  free  to  make  priests  out  of 
other  families.     And  by  the  same  reason,  whenever 
the  divine  Providence  doth  by  unavoidable  necessity 
deprive  any  church  of  its  episcopacy,  it  thereby,  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  whilst  the  necessity  conti- 
nues, releases  it  from  the  obligation  of  the  institution 
of  episcopacy,  and  allows  it  to  administer  its  govern- 
ment and  discipline  by  a  parity  of  presbyters.     And 
therefore,  so  long  as  it  doth  not  renounce  the  episco- 
pacy, but  still  continues  in  community  with  other 
churches  that  enjoy  it,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
and  communicated  with,  as  a  true  member  (though 
a  maimed  one)  of  the  church  catholic :  for  the  ca- 
tholic church  never  denied  her  communion  to  any 
Christian,  or  community  of  Christians,  upon  any  un- 
avoidable deviation  from  positive  institution.  It  was, 
without  doubt,  as  great  a  deviation  from  positive  in- 
stitution for  laymen  to  baptize,  as  for  a  parity  of 
presbyters  to  govern  or  ordain,  &c.  and  yet  in  cases 
of  necessity  the  catholic  church  always  allowed  the 
baptism  of  laymen,  as  deeming  baptism  in  itself  more 
necessary  than  the  administration  of  baptism  by  per- 
sons in  holy  orders :  and  therefore,  where  such  per- 
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sons  could  not  be  bad,  sbe  thought  meet  rather  to 
admit  that  laymen  should  administer  it,  than  to 
suffer  such  as  were  qualified  for  it  to  die  unbaptized. 
And  why  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose,  that  the 
catholic  church  will  admit  presbyters  to  govern  and 
ordain,  where  there  are  no  bishops  to  be  had ;  since 
it  hath  admitted  laymen  to  baptize,  where  there  are 
neither  bishops  nor  presbyters  to  be  had  ?  since  the 
latter  is  as  great  a  deflection  from  positive  institution 
as  the  former :  and  if  the  catholic  church  may  be 
reasonably  presumed  to  allow  it  in  such  necessaiy 
cases;  we  must  acknowledge,  either  that  she  hath 
not  authority  enough  to  provide  against  her  own  ne^ 
cessities,  which  supposes  her  to  be  very  defective, 
or  that  her  allowance  is  sufficient  to  authorize  such 
persons  to  rule  or  ordain,  as  well  as  to  baptize  in 
case  of  necessity,  as  are  not  authorized  by  positive 
institution. 

But  though  a  community  of  Christians  may  be  a 
true  part  of  the  catholic  church,  and  in  communion 
with  it,  though  it  hath  no  episcopacy ;  yet  it  is  a 
plain  case,  that  if  it  rejects  the  episcopacy,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  communion  of  it,  it  thereby  wholly 
divides  itself  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
church.  For  whether  episcopacy  be  of  divine  insti- 
tution or  no,  this  is  matter  of  fact  granted  on  all 
hands,  that  for  twelve  hundred  years  at  least  all 
those  churches  into  whic^h  the  catholic  church  hath 
been  distributed,  have  been  subject  to  the  episcopal 
government  and  discipline ;  and  therefore  they  who 
now  sej)arate  themselves  from  the  episcopal  commu- 
nion, as  such,  must  in  so  doing  separate  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  all  churches  for  twelve  hun- 
dred  years   together;   and   then   either    all    those 
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churches  must  be  out  of  the  communion  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  and  consequently  during  all  that 
time  there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  a  visible  catholic 
church  upon  earth ;  or  else  those  communities  of 
Christians  which  separate  from  all  those  churches 
must  be  schisms  and  separations  from  the  catholic 
church. 
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